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INTRODUCTION. 

In presenting to the public this shght sketch of a 
historical account of the times in which many great 
names of old-world fame flourished — contemporaries 
of the prophets — the author is only too conscious of 
its many defects. 

Some there may be who will condenm any attempt 
to make use of sacred history as the foundation for 
a work of this description. To such the author 
would simply suggest that every period of the world's 
history is interesting from a purely worldly point of 
view. And as the revered men whose names are 
found in the sacred word, lived and moved among 
men as men — engaged in the same pursuits, afflicted 
with the same cares, subject to the same laws, and 
indeed — to borrow the words of a gieat authority — 
were men of like passions with ourselves, it cannot 
fail to be instructive to link them with the common 
every-day history of their times, especially as so 
great a portion of their life was occupied with the 
ordinary transactions and duties which made up the 
history of the era in which they flourished. 

But before proceeding any farther, the author 
would warn the critical reader — if any such should 
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condescend to peruse these pages — that he has not 
attempted — nor, indeed, would it be possible for those 
much more learned in the history of ancient times 
than he pretends to be, to give, as if by rule and 
compass, every incident its exact position in point 
of place and time, claiming for himself that licence 
to interweave historical facts — or those which are 
generally accepted as such — with other matters of 
an entirely fictitious character, in any way he may 
himself deem necessary for the telling of the story. 

If such a course is warrantable anywhere, in stories 
of Fiction and Fact, certainly it is in this one where 
so few authentic details can be gathered, and those, 
apparently, of so contradictory a character. 

Considering, then, how very conflicting these 
various histories are, it may be deemed excusable 
for an author to use such licence with the different 
texts as may best help him in completing a possible 
and ideal whole. 

This much, however, the author can conscien- 
tiously say — which the reader can readily prove for 
himself — that the leading historical facts related 
herein are in perfect accordance with the few frag- 
mentary records available upon the subject. 

If he has succeeded in picturing, as it were, upon 
the reader's imagination, a large, general, and com- 
prehensive outline of that antique age, of which his 
story professes to give an account, and the great 
questions which swayed the minds of the various 
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peoples who lived in it, his work will not have been 
entirely a failure. 

But his principal object — ^however feebly carried 
out — was to illustrate by the course of his story, the 
marvellous changes wrought upon the tyrannizing 
governments of the day, by the moving force of a 
steady, earnest hope, after liberty, which yearned 
within the breasts of the captive race. 

Neither may the story prove altogether uninter- 
esting at a time like the present, when the attention 
of the whole world is riveted upon the rich, fertile 
plains of the Mesopotamian Valley, in which its 
whole action is concentred, and which ere long 
may again become the centre and battle-ground 
whereon shall finally be settled the dispute between 
misrule, anarchy, and oppression on the one side — 
and free, ennobling, and civilizing institutions on the 
other. 

A destiny bright with the golden promises of an 
antique age — when Eden itself envied the fruitful- 
ness and beauty of that now troubled region over 
which the Sultan reigns — holds out before the gaze 
of contending nations the prize which they shall 
win whose courage shall equal their desire in their 
efforts to obtain it. 
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A TALE OF THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 



CHAPTER 1. 

THE TEMPLE OF BAAL. 



It was at the time of evening sacrifice; whfen the sun was 
slanting downwards to the west. The moment seemed 
Consecrated by everything that was sublime for meditation 
and prayer. The full rolling river, Euphrates, which flowed 
close by the great temple,- caught the glow of the slanting 
beams upon its broad bosom, and panted, as if with holy 
fear, beneath the excessive glory. The tall, graceful palms, 
with their golden fruit, stood boldly out against the rosy 
sky; -their long upper feathery branches glowing with its 
fervid- tints. The broad sails of the passing boats upon 
the river, . the great colossal figures, the vast blocks of 
palaces, each and all, caught- some reflection of the hea- 
venly vision; and flaming-plumaged birds now and again 
sailed through this flood of glory, fanning with their gorge- 
ous wings the quivering air into new splendour; whilst 
mingling with all this eff'ulgence, were long-dra\vn shadows, 
thrown from the angles of palace and temple, as if thrown 
in by an artist's touch, to tone down an otherwise too bril- 
liant canvas. 
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The mightiest potentate of the world — Nebuchadnezzar 
the Great — ^was the principal worshipper before the golden 
altar. His face, though full of religious devotion, was pale 
and haggard, as if suffering from some terrible mental dis- 
order. He was at present in the early stage of that malady 
which ultimately deprived him of his reason ; for we can 
only suppose that the breaking up of a strong mind, in 
olden times, went through all those preliminary stages ol> 
servable now, and was not shattered by one unseen blow, 
from compact strength to drivelling idiocy. 

His Egyptian queen, Nitocris, knelt upon a golden- 
fringed carpet beside him, and at their backs, a great bevy 
of court attendants, with tlneir faces bowed to the ground. 

At some distance from the altar, and under the screen of 
a dark shadow, stood watching, as she thought in safe se- 
clusion, a noble-figured Jewish maiden, who had but lately 
come to the golden city, and had never before witnessed 
this strange heathen ceremony, but, coming suddenly and 
unawares upon the scene, was too much enchanted by its 
mysterious rites to turn her back upon it in pious abhor- 
rence. 

Standing beside the veiled Jewess was her old attendant, 
also too entangled amid the meshes of wondering curiosity 
to exercise that prudential care over her young charge, which 
might have been expected from one of her venerable age. 
Besides these two, and standing near the maiden, was a 
young Jew, listlessly gazing in the same direction^ who pro- 
bably had often watched the ceremony before. 

Secure though they thought themselves from view of any 
of the worshippers, one of the officiating priests, whose eagle 
I eye was ever on the alert, soon included them within its 
range. Half-dreamily going through his duties, his eye oc- 
casionally wandered to the spot where the three stood. The 
young Jew he knew personally — the two veiled figures by 
his side he could not distinguish. 

At this moment, Edna, for such was the name of the 
Jewish maiden, feeling perfectly secure from observation, 
raised her veil, and those sunset glories resting on a face 
surpassingly beautiful, lit it up with an almost supernatural 
radiance, which made Assur, the young priest, start as if the 
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the Babylonian Captivity. 3 

vision of an angel had been suddenly revealed to him. All 
worship, which to him at any time was not a very difficult 
transition, now irretrievably passed from the Creator to the 
creature. The sacrifice he now offered was to that vision 
which had so suddenly dawned upon him. His prayers 
could find no such easy channel to flow in as the one his 
eyes directed, which were ever fixed upon Edna. Every- 
thing was absorbed in that one glance. 

The clouds of wreathing incense which ascended to the 
heavens, teaching a devout mind to follow them in their 
upward flight, mixed freely with the light atmosphere making, 
it redolent with the sleepy, half-intoxcating perfume. 

Perhaps it was this hazy mediimi through which Assur 
gazed that lent Edna that visionary appearance which, in 
his wild frenzy, it had pleased him to believe — a vision, 
and nothing else — ^some strange mirage-like representation 
of a splendid ideal of feminine beauty that had for long- 
enough haunted his imagination. The faultless symmetry 
of her form, the inexpressible charm of her grace, the 
angelic expression of her countenxuice were all too harmo^ 
niously perfect for flesh and blood. 

A similar sensation was created in Assur's mind to that 
which we sometimes feel when a flitting idea suddenly 
dawns upon us, but before we can grasp or shape it into 
a speakable figure it is gone, leaving behind only a pleasing, 
but vague impression of its beauty. So this flrst vision of 
Edna seemed to the entranced priest, but a kind of insub- 
stantial dream— a soft, tender light, but which presently 
would vanish iitto thin air, never to be seen again. 

Presently a choir of white-robed priests began to chant in 
a monotonous strain a hymn of praise to Merodach, the God 
whom Nebuchadnezzar worshipped. 

During the singing of the hymn, the whole band of priests 
surrounded the altar to join in the holy dance — a kind of 
choral dance, similar to that used in the celebration of 
Bacchus. 

The elders were in the inner circle, moving round with 2 
stately slowless, corresponding to their years. The circle 
outside of them was composed of younger men, who moved 
with a quicker pace, also corresponding to their years. And 
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SO op, each circle to the number of seven — the mystical' nunii 
t).er of towers or stories in the great temple — was composed of 
yet. younger inen. Thus, the momentum Of each circlfe gra- 
dually increased according to the age of those composing it, 
linitil the outer 6rie of all, composed of youths, ftew round 
like a wheel/ in swift motion. It was a wheel within a 
wTieel. 

Not unfrequently, in the wildness of their religious fer- 
vour, young novices who had become perfectly giddy with 
f such.swiftreyolutions, would piously look up to the taber- 
nacle of the. Deity at the summit, when the whole temple, 
with, its winding, snake-like staircase, became to their whirl 
ipg senses like a thing in motion, coiling itself up to 
lieayeh.^ 

' When the first flush of excitement was over and the 
. curiosity h?id been fully satisfied, then Edna began to feel a 
somewhat uncomfortable suspicion creeping over her that 
she had in a. degree compromised that strict allegiance due 
only to the- ** one God," by even witnessing — though in 
no way participating in— the Ceremonial rites offered to 
apother.. With the greatest impatience to get away from 
tjie ^pot she plucked nervously at Jochebed's arm — her 
Qld attendant — and hurried her from the scene as fast as 
l>(£r stiffened arid' tottering limbs would permit, not a little 
to the amusement of Simeon, the young Jew, who kept them 
company.. . 

At length old JocHebed, quite out of breath, made a 
stand. " VVhat made me consent to come abroad with 
such a mountain roe. Oh, my side ! I cannot go another 
§tep— " 

" Cheer up, Jochebed;" said Simeon, " there is no need 
for further haste.'* 

**No," joined in Edria, "this quiet street is out of the 
track of the returning worshippers. I would not for the 
queen's bracelet be recognised among the crowd.'' 

But Simeon, always with an eye to business, shrugged his 
shoulders, saying, " One must be mixed up with the busi- 
ness of the world, Edna, be it what it may, and the queen's 
bracelet would more than repay one for the inconvenience 
of the worst crowd." 
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Ay, truly," faltered out Jochebed in the intervals of he^ 
sobbing breath, " a queen s bracelet is worth something, I 
trow." ^ 

But Edna was no casuist, or she might very easily hav^ 
allayed her doubts upon the subject by persuading herself 
that watching a heathen ceremony involved no matter of 
faith whatever, but was merely a kind of harmless pastime, 
affording at least the opportunity of judging between the 
false and the true, and which could possibly end in no other 
way than to confirm her in the faith of her fathers. But, 
as we said, she was no casuist. 

" My conscience does not accuse me," said Jochebed, 
" of wrong doing." 

" Nor mine," chimed in Simeon. 

" I am not so sure of my own," said Edna, " till I have 
related what I have seen to my father.'' , 

" Nay, if thou tellest thy father we shall not hear the last 
of it this moon," whined Jochebed. 

*' There is no need to tell everything one sees to one's 
father," muttered Simeon ; " I dare not do so, I know.^' , 

" Jt will only make Eleazar unhappy and do thyself no 
good,'* continued Jochebed. 

** My father has ever been my best friend," returned Edna. 
" Even if I have done wrong I prefer that he should know 
it, for he will rebuke me tenderly ; and if there was no harm 
in lingering so long to witness those heathen rites, he will 
set my conscience at rest with a kiss of affection. That, 
to me, is always worth the fullest confidence I can repose 
in him." 

And so the distance that lay between the great temple 
and Eleazar's house was bridged with the half-accusing 
conversation of the three secret spectators of one of the 
most harmless services of the worship of Baal. 

Eleazar was now old — past the allotted age of man, — 
with long silvery locks, flowing beard, and blind. His 
countenance was of that quiet, noble cast which gives such 
dignity to age — calm, passionless, beautiful. Edna was all 
he cared for on earth : his sweetest friend, his tenderest 
nurse, his most loving daughter. And if it were possible 
for Edna to worship any being other than God, it ^orciJ^^ 
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have been Eleazar her father. Though the one was so 
young, lovely, high-spirited, and the other quietly waiting 
for his summons beneath a heavy load of years and in- 
firmity, yet the tie of paternal love and filial duty and 
affection that bound them together seemed perfect. There 
were no excuses needed on the one side for thoughtless 
youth, nor on the other for selfish, exacting old age. It was 
this entire sympathy and confidence existing between them 
that encouraged Edna at all times to consult her father. 

Immediately upon entering the house she went up to the 
old man, affectionately kissing him, and kneeling down by 
his knees and resting her arms upon them — a favourite pos- 
ture of hers — began to relate to him all they so accidentally 
witnessed — The pale and haggard countenance of the king, 
the magnificent beauty and apparent intellectual strength of 
his Egyptian queen, the great crowd of richly-apparelled 
courtiers, the sacrifice of frankincense, and the wild myste- 
rious, almost maddening dance that so affected them, that 
they felt drawn to it as to a whirling vortex that was sucking 
them into its power. 

The old man breathed a heavy sigh, stroking the head of 
his daughter with that peculiar gendeness always indicative 
of the tenderest love, yet at the same time, a reproving 
caress. 

" My daughter," said he, " thou hast sinned in this mat- 
ter. It had been better hadst thou turned thy back at once 
upon that heathen rite, than by thus witnessing it — thought- 
lessly it may be — giving countenance to the worship of 
Baal.'' 

" Oh, my father," cried Edna in alarm, " I only watched 
the ceremony from a distance, and quite unobserved. No 
desire whatever to join in the worship detained me." 

" No, my Edna," replied the venerable old Jew, " only 
curiosity, a fatal legacy, alas ! left by our mother Eve to all 
her daughters. It is always better, my Edna, to avoid sin, 
than to remain ever so steadfast while witnessing it Oh, 
Babylon ! Babylon, the cradle wherein the mysteries of sin, 
and every abomination sacrificed to idols, are rocked ! Oh, 
my soul, come not thou into their secret ; into their assem- 
bly, mine honour, be not thou united." 
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Edna, having assured her father with fervid zeal what 
abhorrence she felt for every description of idolatry, the old 
man, after a few gentle admonitions, dismissed the subject 
by raising his hands above his daughter's head in blessing. 

A short, retrospective glance at the Jewish history will 
enable the reader to follow more clearly the course of this 
story, and also more fully understand the position of the 
Jews at this particular period. 

As a strong and united nation the position of Judah 
might have been a very satisfactory one, but split up into 
two kingdoms, as it was, after the reign of Solomon, har- 
rassing and weakening each other by continuous warfare 
and tribal feuds, heated by the rancour of religious ani- 
mosity, they at once became a prey to one or the other of 
their mighty neighbours. 

Under the rule of David and Solomon, and inspired by 
those great rulers with patriotic loyalty, neither Egypt nor 
Assyria interfered with them. But the moment they com- 
mitted that suicidal blunder of dividing their strength, 
from that day to the last one they enjoyed as a nation, they 
were torn to pieces by one or the other, as Egjrpt or 
Assyria, waxed or waned in power. Their country imme- 
diately became the battle-field of those two great rivals. 
The beam, as it were, of the scales that rose with success or 
sank with defeat, as Egypt or Assyria prevailed; rested upon 
the Judean hills. Thus its inhabitants were continually 
torn, distracted, and driven into exile by the one or the 
other of these two Powers. 

In this unhappy situation, if they chose a neutral course, 
their weakness was a temptation to the strong. If they 
sought safety in alliance with Egyyt, then Assyria was their 
enemy. If with Assyria, then Egypt was their enemy. In 
the almost ironical words of Scripture, " they were made a 
Strife among their neighbours : their enemies laughed among 
themselves." 

In one of these junctures, when a rumour was abroad of 
IsraePs intended alliance with Egypt, Shalmaneser, the 
Assyrian, with promptness necessary in such crises, swept 
down upon the undefended kingdom, carrying away the 
whole nation composing the ten tribes into captivity, scat- 
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tering them among his vassal states of Media and Persia^ 
and colonizing the emptied kingdom with Cuthans, the an- 
cestors of those hated Samaritans of the time of our 
Lord. 

After this entire extermination of the one-half of Solo- 
mon's splendid kingdom, Judah, the remaining half, might 
well tremble. 

He/ekiah was not long left unmolested, and was obliged 
to buy off, at an enormous cost, the tyrant Sennacherib 
who, however, soon returned to make fresh exactions, which 
the l^rave and patriotic Isaiah counselled his king indig- 
nantly to resist. 

According to this brave prophet's reckoning, it was one 
thing to submit to vassalage, but altogether another to be 
ground down by the iron heel of injustice and wrong, into 
the very. dust. 

The results following this brave stand were only disas- 
trous to the wrong-doer, as all know who are acquainted 
with the sacred or profane history relative to the time. 

Passing by the calamities which befel succeeding kings, 
we come down to the reign of Zedekiah, who refused to be 
ruled by a wise prophet. 

There was now no question as to which of the two great 
rival Powers was the strongest, for Egypt, weakened by in- 
ternal disorder, was no longer a match for the rapidly- 
rising kingdom in the East, and Jeremiah, with the clear 
insight not only of a prophet, but a politician, counselled 
his king not to lean upon her broken reed, but ally him- 
self with Nebuchadnezzar, the Assyrian. His patriotism 
was rewarded by confinement in a noisome dungeon, loaded 
with heavy chains, where his wails and entreaties of warning 
only fell back in hoarse echoes upon his own ears, while his ' 
loved country, with all that fatal haste which leads to ruin, 
was rushing madly on to destruction. 

Egypt's defeat was Judah's overthrow, perhaps her anni- 
hilation. The former was accomplished — the latter quickly 
followed. 

. Jerusalem was laid level with the dust, her walls and 
tpwers thrown down, the beautiful temple of Solomon 
bu.med to the ground, and the misguided king, with the. 
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entire nation, driven into captivity. Amongst the captives 
was Daniel, then a youth of about fifteen. 

Eleazar, the father of Edna, was a descendant of one of 
the earlier batches of captives that had been drafted into 
Persia, and there married a Persian wife of great beauty, 
who died in giving birth to Edna. He was a kinsrian oif 
Daniel, and was invited by his noble relative to come to 
Babylon, where he could more easily render him such assist- 
ance as he might need. 

Edna was now in her seventeenth year, just bursting 
forth into womanly beauty. But, mingling with the proud 
consciousness of dawning womanhood, might still be traced 
in her all that free, happy, unrestrained, joyous air of sim- 
ple childhood. 

Such was the beautiful Jewess, upon whom the priest 
Assur had fixed his eyes, and about whom he cherished 
such feelings, as time and opportunity may reveal. 



CHAPTER n. 

AN EXPERIMENT. 

AssuR, the priest of Baal, had not only gazed upon the un- 
veiled beauty of Edna, the fair Jewess, while watching at a 
little distance the choral dance around the golden altar at 
the foot of the great temple, but having ascertained from 
Simeon, her companion on that occasion, who she was, and 
all other necessary information, constituted himself the 
bearer to her of evil tidings respecting that unfortunate 
young Jew, whom he had ^vrongly supposed to be her 
lover. 

Assur had no delicate qualms to contend with while plot- 
ting. Simeon's disgrace. Sufficient for him was the fact that 
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he stood in his way. The method he pitched upon for his 
removal was at once summary and effective. Securing the 
willing services of secret accomplices, eager to serve a priest 
of his note, in any way he chose himself to dictate, they, at 
a signal from Assur, who had lured Simeon to the trap, 
made a great uproar of " Stop thief! *' when Simeon, with 
others, turning t© discover who the culprit might be, found 
himself surrounded by the mob, one of whom held up to the 
view of the gathering crowd a costly garment, as if just 
taken from his possession, at the same time charging him 
with the theft, and covering him with such descriptive 
epithets of this particular crime as did full credit to his 
abusive volubility. 

In vain did Simeon protest his innocence. In vain did 
he beseech them to call to his aid the assistance of his 
friend Assur. Nay, he even implored them to bring him 
before the governor, Daniel, who he thought would quickly 
discover that he was suffering under a false accusation. 
His cries were drowned by the execrations of the mob — 
never averse to implicate a Jew in any disgrace, however 
slightly supported by fact — and hurried away to one of 
those underground dungeons, at once dark, loathsome, and 
damp, in which the blind king Zedekiah, with many a 
princely companion in distress, was still expiating his early 
folly, or misfortune. 

Assur, standing a little apart from the mob, was a very 
interested spectator, congratulating himself upon the effi- 
ciency with which this little drama of his was being per- 
formed, and was already, in imagination, bending over the 
beautiful vision that had dawned upon him at evening 
sacrifice, and pouring into her bleeding heart the oil of 
consolation. 

Assures rival, or supposed rival, being removed, that un- 
scrupulous priest lost no time n elaborating a plot that 
might be equally successful in ensnaring the beautiful 
Jewess. 

As we have said, he constituted himself the bearer of the 
news of Simeon's disgrace, and practised all his marvellous 
power of eloquence and cunning with such consummate 
mastery, that the young susceptible mind of Edna was 
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dazzled with the new and strange Aurora that burst so sud- 
denly upon it. 

But Assur Avas not long in discovering the blunder he 
had made. Edna was not, nor ever could be, the be- 
trothed of Simeon. Only the friendship of neighbours ex- 
isted between them. On this discovery a ripple of regret 
passed over the conscience of Assur for the very unneces- 
sary disgrace he had brought upon the young Jew, and with 
that generosity which many display — when no sacrifice to 
themselves is incurred — bade Edna tell her friends that he, 
Assur, would do all that lay in his power to release Simeon 
from duress. 

Generosity, with Edna, was the fountainhead from whence 
sprung every noble action. " This heathen priest," thought 
she, ** was as good in deed as in word. How slight must 
be the barrier that divided him from the chosen people." 

But Assur made a new discovery. Though Edna had no 
love for Simeon, yet there was one upon whom her tender- 
est affections were lavished — a Persian youth with whom 
she had played in childhood, and in whose company she 
had beguiled the long hours of many a summer's day 
gathering flowers and fruits along the banks of the beautiful 
Bendimer in the Merdasht valley. And this discovery was 
made in the following simple manner. At this moment a 
beautiful white gazelle bounded into the apartment, and 
skipped around Edna in an ecstasy of delight 

** Where did my sister meet with so pretty a companion?" 
inquired Assur. 

"It was given to me," answered Edna, with a rising 
blush, ** by Casaphon, an old playmate of mine, the foster- 
son of the chieftain Rooftam, when leaving Persia for this 
great Babylon, as a token of friendship." 

" I should rather interpret it, my Edna, as a token of 
love," insinuated Assur in his softest tone, which raised 
that first tender pink upon her cheeks into a perfect rose- 
garden. 

No words were needed, and Assur was far too astute a 
man to force any upon so delicate a subject. Looks, more 
eloquent than words, had told him the whole story. 

From this moment Assur determined rather to secure 
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Edna than trouble himself about any absent lover, and at 
once opened up a subject of strangely engrossing interest tO 
his fair companion, which was to this effect : — That a cer- 
tain old Hebrew passing a wandering life, now here, now 
there, who ostensibly earned a livelihood by selling trinkets, 
but really from the practice of sorcery, was reputed to pos- 
sess a remarkable faculty for forecasting events by divina- 
tion — nay, that he could even bring before a faithful but 
•diconsolate maiden the likeness and form of her separated 
lover. " He could, perhaps, bring before my fair s'ster 
that Persian youth, thy Casaphon," whispered Assur into 
Edna's eagerly listening ear. 

" Where is he to be found ? " tremblingly asked Edna. 

The necessary information being given. Assures task was 
accomphshed. He had awakened a curosity quite sufficient 
for his purpose. Before another trembling question could 
be put, or curiosity satisfied, he was gone. 

We will now bestow a little attention upon the priest him- 
self. ► He, like all his brethren of that day, enjoying the 
same intelligence as himself, was a believer, " in a spirit or 
soul distinct from the body, which was not destroyed on 
the death of the mortal frame," but, as a ghost, winged its 
way to heaven. So far this was as much as the ripest be- 
liever can attain to. But this mere knowledge, without that 
wisdom revealed to the world at a later day, encouraged the 
heathen mind to run riot in the wildest imaginings, crowd- 
ing the surrounding air with ghostly forms, from whom those 
initiated into the occult, mysterious art oif divination, could 
learn the secrets of the other world. Such a faith did not 
necessarily regenerate the heart, or make it, under the awful 
knowledge of the nearness of a spiritual world, more right- 
eous ; but frequently enough rather tended to make it pre- 
sumptuously rash. 

Tnis beautiful belief of the Christian— the immortality of 
the soul — was only suggestive to Assur's mind of a thou- 
sand varied fancies. As we have said, for him to believe 
that in every second of time the shades of the dead were 
crowding the air around him in their flight to some unknown 
paradise, was simply to suggest to him the possibility of en- 
listing them in his service for the purpose of prying into the 
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secrfitsofthe -other world, and revealing to his bold, eager 
gaze,. those unspeakable mysteries which more timid minds 
shrink, from meddling with. 

, But. there is no need to go back twenty-five centuries to 
find'.an.Assur. The species has been common in every age 
and clime since the birth 1 of man, which only the more 
, forcibly proves that there is but one spirit breathing" within 
him through all time, speaking with greater or lesser force 
as the light of that spirit bums with a bright or a flickering 
flame. There are no new ideas in the world. Everything 
that has been. or. ever, will be expressed, dwelt, or doe& 
dwell, within the common mind, in some shape or form^ 
however crude. The very noblest thought that ever flashed 
from mortal soul and rose into splendour as if by inlspira- 
tjon, is o^ly the noon-day glory of those glimmerings which 
all the world, for long enough, had been conscious of. So 
also are, all the mystic dreams of poets — of Dante and the 
prophets^but the arrested images which flit in vague con- 
fusion across the mirror of commoner minds. 
•The Eastern fable,, too, of a still existing earthly paradise 
somewhere within the region of the four gteat rivers, is it not 
the expression. in so many words of that possibility of pure 
bliss which haunts every breast ? And the fruit of the tree 
of life in the midst of the garden that would give to the 
taster thereof immortality, is it not alsp-but the* bolder figure 
of later dreamers who believe in an elixir vitse ? 

Assur, like the rest of us, had his own mystical imaginings 
which, wild though they might be, were by no means- novel. 
In his day the horoscope was believed in and practised, as 
probably it had been for many a century before ; and even 
now, while smiling at the vain conceit, are we not conscious 
of throwing, as it were, a glance over our shoulders to take 
another look before rudely dismissing it from the realm of 
fact and Teason ? 

Assur could not conceive such a thing as isolation. 
Everything was connected by invisible bands. So far as he 
interpreted truly he was a voice of nature. Every mental 
shock which rent his being vibrated in eddying ripples 
throughout the universe. Every gush of true deep joy that 
filled his soul sent a harmonious thrill through heaven and 
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«arth. That creation to its utmost bounds was but one 
great heart, of which he was a pulse or nerve, feeling its 
touch and hearing its voice. Nay, so sensitive was the 
balance of the whole creation that the lost buoyancy of a 
dead sparrow falling to the ground struck a death-kneU that 
sent out an echo into eternal space, 

Assur knew naught of fragmentary nature. There was no 
such thing. Everything visible and invisible, palpable and 
impalpable were all one. The blood of the creature and 
the sap of the tree coursed through the veins and arteries 
of both in harmony with the same fountain-head of all life. 
That even the flinty granite itself was capable of sensation 
and uttered its voice in te<;timony of its kinship with the 
dropping rain, the distilled dew and the tender herb. 
Everything in heaven and earth and air was one and in- 
divisible, and annihilation of anything therein impossible, 
change only converting things visible into higher and more 
subtle agencies, but connected still and more closely with 
outward matter. 

Believing all this, it was very easy for Assur to persuade 
himself that though severed by distance from any object of 
his affection, yet he could, whenever he chose to exercise 
the power, through that subtle, mysterious relationship of 
every part of nature to the whole, so impress even his 
thoughts upon the mind of that one as to raise a similar 
train within her breast 

To prove what he believed to be true, he was now 
making an experiment upon the heart of his latest acquisi* 
don, who was awaiting a visit from her lord in another 
apartment of the priest's luxurious and spacious palace. 
She was one of the-rare beauties of Susa — a country at this 
time famous for the noble symmetry of form and exquisite 
beauty of its women. 

All the avenues leading to these sacred chambers of love 
were jealously guarded by immense Nubian slaves, whose 
flaming swords met the intruder on every side. But how- 
ever terrible the appearance of these dumb giants — with 
their stem immobile features,^ and drawn swords, at the 
gloomy portals — might be, they were only, as it were, the 
relish for the paradise within. 
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Without might be gloom and terror; within, was soft, 
voluptuous beauty, and sparkling joy. 

It was a gorgeous apartment. The curtains which hung 
around were of such a deep and rich colour, that the light 
which penetrated threw upon the alabaster and marble, 
the gold, and ivory, and pearl, a rosy sunset glow. Both 
sound and colour were toned down to bewitching harmony* 
The panelled ceiling of cedar wood and gold rested upon 
alabaster columns of great height, and the richly tesselated 
floor of various marbles was strewii with soft cushions and 
mats. 

Gorgeous flowers of every hue had been freshly Mn^eathed 
around the snowy columns, whilst ranging round the walls 
of the apartment, in richly sculptured vases of porphyry 
and alabaster, luscious fruits and rare flowers, alternately 
flourished. 

Between the interstices of the columns, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a fountain which poured its scented waters 
into a jaspar basin of immense size, were golden tables of 
delicate workmanship, inlaid with ivory and pearl, bearing 
bowls and goblets of the same precious metal, brimming 
over with dainty wines, and silver trays of freshly gathered 
fruits. 

The soft beauty of the light, the refreshing patter of the 
fountain, the sweet scent of the fruits and flowers, flUed the 
senses with such a lulling, dreamy bliss, that those new to 
such charms thought themselves transported to some r^on 
of joy only revealed to them by stray glimpses in their 
happiest moods. 

Immediately around the jasper fountain grew roses of 
marvellous beauty, bending their dainty heads to catch the 
refreshing spray, and beside them, inhaling their fragrance, 
stood a lovely young woman. She had just entered the 
apartment after a long and careful toilette. A strange 
mingling of rapture and pensive thought glorified her young 
face. 

She was attired in the Persian costume, wearing a purple 
tunic of silk tissue, embroidered with silver, which reached 
to her knees, and clasped at the waist with a gold belt, 
studded with diamonds. The opening in front revealed a 
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neck and shdti'lders of superb syitimetry, and a bosom of 
ravishing beauty and whiteness, trdced with slender blue 
veins. Beneath- the purple tunic were the full Persian 
trousers, drawn'tightly around her delicate ancles, and upon 
her daintj'' little feet were slippers of gold and silver em- 
broidery. 

. "Not that, not that," saidth'e beautiful girl, whose maid 
was pluekino: htr the wrong rose to place in her bosom. 
" That I think will do ;' yet, stay ! Lend me the mirror." 

And again the fair young creature admired her beauty in 
the polished bronze. 

** Yesj L thinid I shall do ; now you' can leave me." 

Then the maid left.her lady to herself. Of all the dazzling 
beauty within that charmed abode, nothing half so lovely 
was there as that young girl, blushing at her own loveliness. 
Architectural magnificence might be there — colours har- 
moniously' bletided and softened down to rainbow glory 
might be there — the balmy breath of fruits and flowers might- 
be there— but they Were' all as' nothing till this fairy queen 
ijioved aiiiong^t them. The ambitious roses raised their* 
heads in protid rivalry, but quifckly bent them' again, abashed, 
as that blushing beauty passed by. The feathered spray of 
the fountain seemed to sparkle with precious gems as she' 
ga^ed updn it.* The oranges arid pomegranates exhaled a 
more fragrant breath, and everything was brightened and 
enlivened by her presence. Separately, everything was 
lovely, but she was the embodiment of everything. She was 
the beautiful genius of it all. Since her entrance into it, it 
had become an enchanted hall. No music could be heard 
by the bodily ear, yet the place seemed to be filled with 
sweet, ravishing harmony. 

•It was all strange to her, and her senses were dazzled by 
the splendour. She walked upon the soft carpets, and then 
the patter of the fountain sang aloud. She stamped upon 
the marble floor, and the echoes rounded themselves into 
sweet scents, and soft, beauteous light. Once she raised 
her voice, and trilled an old song which she had sung amid 
the orange groves of Susa, and it danced round the hall 
exultant with delight. A sudden fear seized her, and she 
ran in and out among the fruits and flowers, and wreathed 
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columns, as if to catch the liberated prisoner, to confine it 
again within proper restraint. Then a sweetly sad expres- 
sion stole over her young face, and a pearl, brighter and 
clearer, and larger than any of those sprinkled among the 
golden tresses, trembled upon her long dark lashes. 

Assuf had promised to visit her early, but he had not 
yet come, and she grew impatient. She was in the first be- 
witching illusion of love, when the tendcrest sensations are 
busy, and when the soul of yearning affection is, often 
enough, lavished upon an unworthy object, before the 
judgment has learned properly to balance the merciless and 
selfish sensuality on the one side, and the unthinking, geneiv 
ous devotion on the other. 

She crept softly and listened at the door of an inner 
apartment, and timidly turned the latch. A cold chill ran 

; through her veins as the door yielded to her push. She 
would like to have drawn back, but the temptation was now 

' too strong upon her to lose the opportunity of satisfying her- 
self if this really were the apartment of her dread lord. 
She again attentively listened, and hearing no sound she 
entered. A short, shrill scream quickly followed. Assur, 
with a stern, abstracted gaze, was eagerly watching the 

. opening door, expecting to see no other enter than the maid 
herself, though to hide from her the knowledge of the spell 
he was practising upon her, he assumed a stem and angry 
expression at this unbidden intrusion. The girl threw 

; herself at Assures feet, pleading that if she must die for the 
offence, his own dear hand might deal the blow. 

Assur was far too shrewd a man to be easily imposed 
upon by others, or himself, and true to the natural impulse 
which prevails when any strange coincidence has happened, 
began at once to explain away its singularity by very 
evident and telling reasons. ** This maid of Susa," thought 
he, "grew impatient, because the time to visit her had 

i passed, and the curiosity of her sex impelled her to ascertain 

.the cause. I paay not decide too hastily upon this vaunted 
ubiquity of the mind until I have further tested it. If Edna 
is drawn to the bower by my sorcery, then, and then only, 

.may I attach to the creed the seal of truth. . 

The fact is, this crucial test of Assures to prove the reality 
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of a long cherished belief in the power of mind upon mind 
had only been too successfiil. What a moment before he 
held as one of the highest truths in nature, when proved 
instead of confirming what he believed, was fruitful only 
in doubt and mistrust. A mystery explained drops below 
even the level of commonplace. Strange coincidences are 
always happening and cogent arguments always forthcom- 
ing to explain them away. No problem is more difficult of 
solution than what is called a miracle, when events exactly 
coincide either to warn from danger, or inevitably to lead 
to it. Mere coincidences, we say, and nothing more. 

This maid of Susa had decked herself out gaily to win 
the approbation and praise of her lord, and with that pretty 
vanity of her sex had become impatient to listen to the 
flattery she expected to have lavished upon her. Nothing 
more natural. Had she staid where she was, afraid of such 
unwonted boldness, then Assur's faith would not have been 
a whit shaken in his pet idea. He would rather have blamed 
the want of his skill in sorcery than the truth of his theory. 
. As we have before said his success only filled him with 
doubt. But before deciding one way or the other he 
resolved that Edna herself should solve the difficulty. For 
the present he banished the question from his mind, and 
gave himself up to a much lighter and pleasanter business. 

Leading back this pride of the harem, who with his relent- 
ing smile had recovered all her gaiety, into the apartment 
where we first saw her, he lent himself solely to its soft 
pleasures. All the girl s soul yielded at once to the magic 
of those dark eyes, which now seemed full as the ocean of 
I deep, unchanging love. She threw herself on Assur's neck, 
- and he clasped her to his heart with the fondest and most 
passionate embrace 

Music soft and slow came stealing over the fruits and 
flowers, climbed around the ^vreathed columns, threw deeper 
harmony into the spray of the fountain, and mingled with 
the sweet fragrance that filled the halL The maiden gazed 
in wonder. 

" It is the morning hymn of 2^phyrus,'* said Assur smiling, 
*' who has come with all the train of pretty sprites to wish us 
joy." 
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The curtains were drawn aside by an invisible hand, and 
the fresh, balmy breath of morning flew into the hall, caress- 
ing the upturned, expectant faces ofthe flowers with fondliifg 
deh'ght. 

Without was a garden full of flowers, and aromatic shrubs 
and tall, shady trees running down the edge of the river, 
and more fountains spouting their refreshing streams into 
immense basins of rock crystal. 

The gaudy plumage of the feathered tribe, the exquisite 
tints of the foliage, the prodigal profusion of rare and beauti- 
ful flowers, the intoxicating fragrance that stole into their 
senses like whispering music, made this lonely pair of turtle 
doves the most serenely happy in the whole world. 

•* Tell me thy thoughts, sweet bird," said Assur. 

** I was thinking,'' replied the girl, *• how very short life 
seems when one knows its enjoyments." 

" The more need, my pomegranate, to make a good use of 
the time." 

" I have a pretty conceit, my lord Assur. Let us tell our 
tale of love in the full meaning of a silent tongue." 

" My pretty bird grows paradoxical. How can a silent 
tongue expatiate?" 

" Cannot our eyes discourse most eloquently ? But I 
have not told thee my conceit Nay, my lord is drowsy 
and cares not to listen." 

" I am all ears, my pretty bird." 

" Well, just think of the parched desert — but you cannot 
with those flowing fountains singing in our ears." 

" Then they shall be dried up." By a sign to some in- 
visible being the fountains ceased. 

" Oh, beautiful I Now my lord, you can think of the 
desert dry and parched, you knowi where no water is. 
Through that scorching wilderness a patient camel is plod- 
ding along, led by a worn-out merchant, with blood shot 
eyes, famished with thirst. At length their pace quickens. 
In the distance they see a well — they fly to it, but tiiere is 
nought to draw with, and it is very deep." 

*' Perhaps the wicked spuits hid the bucket out of spite*'* 

^* I shall hold my hand upon thy lips till I have told thee 
all my conceit." 

B a 
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"It is sweeter than mountains of myrrh and frankin- 



cense." 



" Hush, my lord ! That deep well, you know, is my soul, 
and that thirsty traveller is my tongue, and my thoughts are 
the water in that deep well, and the poor, thirsty traveller, 
my tongue^ has nought to draw with," 



t CHAPTER III. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

In the physical world it is an easy matter to trace a given 
effect. to a given cause. And chemical tests may equally 
demonstrate the connection between cause and effect. But 
in the spiritual world it is much more difficult to trace the 

. effect to the cause. We seem to enter at once into a region 
of shadows, that recede,' or entirely vanish away, as we 
approach them. There is necessarily an unreality and * a 
vagueness about everything relating to the spiritual which 
we fail to grasp, which defies close analysis, and will only 
bear „ to be contemplated from a stand-point of a similar 
» character to its own, that is, from a visionary, ideal, or 
spiritual one. Before we put the telescope of faith to our 
eyes, we must have dwelling within the mind a more or less 
clear idea of the thing we are going to study. The brightier 
and higher the intelligence, so much more clear will be the 
prpspect. But the very highest intellect will ever look 
through a medium of fog and mist Never will the human 
reason soar to that sublime pinnacle of glory from which it 
V can weigh and measure spiritual things with the same 

. certainty and precision that it can material. The one can 
be submitted to a sharp analysis, the other defies it. The 
one we c^n,. Jouch and handle and reduce to its comp>onent 
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parts by a science that it is as beautiful as it is exact; whilst 
the other eludes our grasp, and never more surely than when 
we think we are close upon it, and have all but unravelled 
its mystery. Sense and spirit are, thus, the antipodes of 
each other. And yet the one with all its clear cut form, and 
sharp beautiful outlines ; its exactness and precision, its 
vaunted power, and grand revelation of God's handiwork, 
drops as far beneath that spiritual, visionary, ungraspable 
ideality, as the material world does below the great unseen 
spirit that called it into being. 

Even the most trusting Christian has to fall back entirely 
upon faith when endeavouring to understand the power of 
prayer. He has no doubt in the world, or surely he would 
not pray, that One in heaven listens to his cry, and that in 
some way or other an answer is returned, though he can 
seldom trace with perfect accuracy the connection existing 
between the invocation and the gift Even the best of us 
are very disposed to question whether such and such a thing 
would not have happened if only the same pains to obtain it 
had been used, quite irrespective of prayer at all. And yet 
while we so reason — and who is there whose mind is not 
invaded, even during the most powerful moments of faith, 
with such conjectures — we would not cast away the anchor 
that holds us to the rock, for all the benefits that the world 
could heap upon us. 

So Assur had the strongest faith in this theory of his 
respecting the influence of mind upon mind, though long 
leagues divided them asunder ; but whether any experiment 
he might make would be sufficiently satisfactory to prove it, 
was a very different, and more perplexing matter. We saw ♦ 
that upon his trial on the Maid of Susa his very success only 
helped to make him sceptical, though afterwards, when ^ 
quietly considering the matter, he was more than half inclined 
to believe that but for the exercise of his whole mental force 
upon her mind, she would not have dared to use such bold- 
ness in coming unbidden to molest his privacy. 

He was now on his way to put into requisitiou another 
test of the same nature. But even this, however successful 
it might turn out, would still be incomplete and imperfect 
He had aroused in Edna's mind a curiosity that would not 
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rest until satisfied. True, he had named no special time^ 
either of day or hour, when she would find the old sorcerer 
at his haunt, and if she sought him out just at that time 
idien he was practising his divination to draw her to the 
spot, it might be only a coincidence and nothing more. 
And yet though Assur thus reasoned within himself, build- 
ing up, as it were, with one hand, and quickly demolishing 
with the other, there was still an undercurrent of faith as 
steady and clear, as his reason seemed restless and vacil- 
lating. 

On he went, however, to the spot he had taken such pains 
in minutely describing to Edna, as the place where she 
might ascertain the faithfulness or inconstancy of her 
lover. 

We will leave the priest to work out his divination and 
sorcery, to glance at Edna ^ she sits within her own 
chamber, revolving in her own mind all the strange things 
which Assur had only too surely implanted there. 

Assur's visit to Edna had left a very peculiar effect upon 
her young susceptible nature. But what could account for 
the strange excitement in which she found herself immediately 
after the priest's departure, since it seemed so opp)osed to 
the whole tenor of thought and word during the visit ? A 
feeling of sorrow for the disgrace which had fallen upon 
Simeon would have been natural enough. But that was 
not really the cause of her present excitement. What then, 
was the cause of it ? Was it to be found in Assur or her- 
self? Whatever the cause, the effect was most unmistake- 
able. Those large dark eyes of the priests had worked 
their spell upon her, and left her in an uncertainty of ecstacy 
not dissimilar, perhaps, to that which the serpent is said to 
exercise over the bird it intends to devour. Her blood was 
still bounding through her veins, and her pulses too irregular 
and strong to be natural. Till now her life seemed to have 
been an unbroken dream, something resembling a beautiful 
melody bewitching her with its sweet and rounded strains, 
and which she was almost incapable of appreciating till that 
one note of discord had jarred the smooth flood of sound. 
Then, and then only, did she understand what ravishment 
there was in perfect harmony. It was under the spell of this 
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beautiful charm that had made Edna's life, hitherto, slip 
away so pleasantly. But what was the discordant note that 
had been struck? Was there beneath that calm, majestic 
appearance of the priest a current of thought so totally ad- 
verse to his expressed words, that after he had gone became 
more apparent ? Some men possess that uncommon faculty 
of saying things which have an undermeaning in them, just 
the reverse of what their words seem to imply, and when all 
the pleasing glamour which has been thrown around them 
has vanishtd, and when that little speck of leaven, which 
has been so dexterously concealed from view, begins to 
work, then, and then only, are they understood. Was it 
something of this kind that was now causing Edna's unusual 
excitement ? Certain it was that she had never been under 
such perturbation before. Neither had she ever been before 
in the company of that dark, handsome priest of BaaL His 
beautiful discourse on a good heart had disarmed her, dur- 
ing his presence, of suspecting him of any evil design. 
Nay, she was too pure herself to think evil of any. 

The real cause of her excitement was not altogether to 
learn if Casaphon remained true, but that the secret of her 
love had been so easily discovered by the priest. The 
knowledge of that love had heretofore been buried in her 
own heart, working like the sap in the hidden roots of the 
plant, which, by-and-by, in its own time, will break through 
the super-incumbent covering. But nature likes to do her 
own work— not to be helped in the matter. She desires no 
intermeddler to rake away the earth for the purpose of pry- 
ing into her secrets. She loves to announce her own advent; 
Love, too, is just as coy, and dreads any untimely discovery. 
A maiden struck with cupid's shaft nurses the barbed arrow 
that has wounded her, refusing all antidotes. She cherishes 
the subtle poison in her heart, and will allow of no inter- 
meddling with it at present. It must be a pain or joy all 
her own. To show the wound would, perhaps, be its cure. 
Oh, wonderful love ! 

This it was mainly that was causing Edna such irritation. 
She had been robbed of her secret The subtle priest had 
socn robbed her of that. 

These, then, were the conflicting feelings that were so 
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agitatiT>g Edna's breast. When she thought too of the 
reproof- gentle and loving though it was — ^which old Eleazar 
had passed upon her curiosity in watching only the worship 
of Baal, she trembled with a great fear at resorting to the 
practices of that idolatrous worship — its divination, priest 
craft and sorcery. 

She trembled, too, when she thought of the old Hebrew . 
magician, and while under the influence of her better feelings, 
felt repugnance for his unholy craft. She even persuaded 
herself that she would not consult him at all, only pass by 
the place to see if such a man practising such an unhallowed 
calling really existed, and then, having satisfied herself, 
would hurry home again. So she persuaded herself. 

There are moment:? in the lives of most people when they , 
are visited in some degree or other with strange presenti- 
ments, as they say, concerning something about to happen 
— rwhen the shadow of the impending evil seems projected 
acjoss their minds. Edna was now under the influence of 
one of those moments — a moment of darkness. She felt 
certain that something was going to happen, and that what- 
ever it was, it was inevitable. A litttle quiet analysis of her 
feelings might have shown her that they, and they only, 
were impelling her to seek the danger she so much 
dreaded. 

Before going, however, to the bower where the old 
Hebrew sorcerer was to be seen, she quietly crepe into the 
room to take a last look at old Eleazar, who sat in his chair 
near the open window, which looked out upon a well-stocked 
garden of fruits and flowers, the beauty of which was en- . 
h^nced by the blush of spring blossom which covered it. • 
Eleazar was in a quiet sleep. She went very gently up to 
him and gazed for some minutes into his face with the fond- 
est affection. 

Eleazar's sleep was soft and gentle as an infant's. A 
quiet, pensive pleasure irradiated his face. It was the sleep 
of a good man without a troubled thought to ruffle the . 
peaceful repose of his mind. God was above him, and he 
feared no enemies round about him. It was a picture of 
placid beautiful enjoyment. 

Edna was never before so struck with the charm of that 
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ipward peace of her father's breast, because she had never 
before felt herself so perturbed. She tried to draw in the 
inspiration of the old man's repose by kissing his lips. He 
slept on quietly and happy. She remained unquiet and even 
irritable. She was about to do something which she shrunk 
from consulting her father upon. That of itself struck a 
grating cord in her conscience, and yet she could not clearly 
satisfy herself that she was doing any wrong. Then why 
not consult her father? A spell seemed to be upon her. 
tter heart was us pure as ever, but she could not overcome 
the longing she had to visit the haunt of the old Hebrew 
magician, only to look upon him — nothing more. She was 
tpssed about by conflicting passions such as she had never 
Ijefore experienced. Should she make up her mind, in the 
sacred presence of the good old man, not to go ? She would 
like to do, for she felt a secret dread of the act. But she 
could not. She could say, "I will not go," and then 
immediately her desire grew stronger than ever. Destiny 
was in it, dragging her against her will, and she must per- 
force submit Still she stood irresolute. Fate was dragging 
her, yet she tarried. She felt she would be doing a good 
thing if she could overcome her desire — a thing that would 
create a pleasant memory for her future life ; and there was 
nothing she more earnestly desired than to leave such happy . 
memories in the path behind her. Yes, there was one 
desire even stronger than that, to consult, or at least to gaze 
upon the old magician. It was only weakness to dally be- 
tween desire and fear in this way. She would make up her 
inind at once either to go or stay. Which would it be? 
Irresolution again paralysed her. The open beauty of her 
father's face pleaded with her to avoid the sorceries of Baby- 
lon, and to enter upon nothing in which she could not feel 
the grasp of God's hand leading her. But Assur had said 
that it was an old Hebrew, and would he be likely to practise 
the sorceries of Babylon? But Jochebed, the old nurse, at 
this moment came to the door and called " Edna," and this 
cut short any further parley between herself and her desire, 
and Edna at once made up her mind to go. Everything 
seemed to be drawing her to tie spot 
With an ejaculatory prayer for God's blessing upon her 
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father, she sfooped down and kissed his forehead, and then 
stole silently out of the room to join Jochebed, who was all 
ready to accompany her. , On nearing the door she turned 
round to take a last look at her father. 

Eleazar had just awoke out of his tranquil sleep, and 
Edna rushed up to him, throwing her arms about his neck^ 
and kissing him several times with such vehement affec* 
tion that Eleazar was a good deal puzzled to account 
for this sudden fervour of love, and pondered for a few 
moments to consider what it could mean, for that some- 
thing unusual was agitating her he had no doubt 
Whatever. 

Blind people, as it has often been remarked, are very 
sensitive to the least change. And Eleazar had been sa 
closely and affectionately watched and tended by Edna 
through those long years of visual darkness that he almost 
understood her thoughts by the sound of her voice, or 
the tread of her foot. With Edna by his side his happi- 
ness was complete. She was both eyes, and hands, and 
feet to him — nay, she almost thought for him. He resigned 
himself to her care as to an angel sent by heaven to lead 
him gently to the grave. 

It was a beautiful union of two hearts blended together^ 
as it were, in one, breathing in the same hopes and aspira- 
tions, kneeling together before the same altar, and filled 
with the same yearning for the peace of Zion. With Edna' 
by his side blind old Eleazar did not miss his sight. But 
ail those years of close relationship had so refined and 
quickened his perception that he knew in a moment some- 
thing had disturbed the serenity of his daughter's mind 

"What moves my Edna so strongly?" said he in a gentle 
voice 

" Love for my father," replied Edna, again kissing his 
brow. 

" Thou hast ever loved me Edna." 

** And ever shall, my father." 

"The blessing of the Almighty rest upon theej my 
daughter," said Eleazar, caressing his daughter's hand ; and 
Edna, casting her eyes up to heaven, whispered **Amen,'' 
with a strange fervour. 
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•* Thou art veiled, Edna r 

" I was just going for a walk, my father." 

" Accompanied by Jochebed ?" 

** O yes ; but now you have awoke from your sleep, I will 
stay at home and keep you company." 

" No, my daughter, go and court the healthy breezes along 
the river's bank." 

Eleazar had bidden Edna visit the very place where she 
herself had intended to go. It was impossible for him to 
tell her to do a wrong thing. 

Another embrace and parting kiss and she was gone to 
meet what adventure fate might throw in her way. 



CHAPTER IV* 

AN UNPLEASANT DISCOVERY. 

AssuR was the great mysteriach of Babylon, looked up to 
and feared by the crednlous masses as altogether an in- 
comprehensible being, something different to themselves, 
believed to have intercourse with familiar spirits, could read 
the handwriting of the Deity in the planets, cast nativities, 
and foretell events — one who had daringly drawn aside the 
curtain and peered boldly into the sacred precincts of the 
world of spirits, whose terrifying and appalling wonders 
warned off tiieir weaker souls as from forbidden ground. 

Such was the man who, in the disguise of an old Hebrew, 
had lured or was luring to his toils the lovely, virtuous, \m- 
suspecting Jewish maid Edna. 

In following Edna upon her ill-starred quest, it may not 
be amiss to take a birdVeye view of " Babylon the Golden," 
with its two millions of inhabitants, amid the broad plains of 
Shinar — « the substantial part of which may b^ Cq>^xA \cl 
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the pages of Herodotus, and other authorities of Assyrian 
lore. The city was built in the form of a square facing the 
cardinal points, fitfy-five miles in circumference, and sur- 
rounded by a wall a hundred feet or more in height, and 
of sufficient breaddi between the one-storied houses which 
were built on either side of it to turn a chariot with four 
horses. On either side of the square were twenty-five 
massive brazen gates, having posts and lintels also of 
brass, thus making it, as Homer sings of " hundred-gated 
Thebes" — ^hundred-gated Babylon, But Babylon had more 
than one hundred gates — each one of which would have 
been a grand theme for Israel's shepherd king to have 
employed his muse upon — for within the outer wall was 
another not much inferior to it in strength, though narrower, 
also having brazen gates in a line with the outer ones. 
Within this again was a third wall surrounding the king's 
palace, the treasury, and the palaces of the great nobles, 
also having its one hundred gates in a straight line with 
the others, the distance between the gates, in order to keep 
that line, having narrowed considerably, thus adding 
immensely to the magnificence of the entire effect. And 
besides these wonderful gates at comparatively short distances 
from each other, this inner wall was adorned on both sides 
with coloured tiles, on which were represented the great 
wars of Nebuchadnezzar. Standing upon an elevation, say 
the third or fourth story of the Tower of Bel or Babel, the 
sight must have been gorgeous in the extreme. The rich 
colouring of the pictured walls, the predominant colour, 
according to Ezekiel, being vermilion; the magnificent 
brazen gates topped with silver spikes and centred with 
great silver bosses bearing the name and royal arms of 
Nebuchadnezzar ; the vast palaces and parks, the broad, 
deep, rapid river Euphrates running through the heart of 
the city — would appear from such a vantage point as that 
we have named, as one hundred-gated Babylon indeed. 
Broad handsome streets ran from the gates of the outer wall, 
passing through those of the inner, and terminating with a 
flight of steps down to the river. Streets of a similar 
grandeur crossed at right angles with these, all of which 
were bordered with beautiful tamarisks and palms, whose 
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long feathery branches trembling with the softest zephyr, made 
sweet melancholy music for the passer-by. The plain on 
which Babylon was built being almost a dead level, looking 
down one of these magnificent streets, assisted in the long- 
reaching view by the sun's glitter — upon the brazen gates, 
was surely a sight to be witnessed only in Babylon itself. 

Behind the trees rose stately palaces two and three stories 
high, the bases of which were decorated with sculptures. 
On the top of the walls of the upper stories, which were not 
roofed, were carved pillars of wood resembling the stems of 
palm-trees, with leaf capitals, and resting upon these pillars 
was a light ornamental framework, over which was thrown 
a gorgeous awning of "white, green, and blue hangings, 
fastened with cords of fine linen and purple, to silver rings." 
These, being above the flight of the gnats, were used for 
sleeping apartments, where also in the hot summer nights 
was caught any breeze that fluttered. 

Surely the feeling that would creep over the first visitor to 
this glorious city would be one of dwarfed insignificance. 
How vast and colossal, for instance, would everything ap- 
pear to those captive Jews brought away from their lonely 
mountain homes at the foot of snowy Lebanon, or even from 
their much vaunted capital itself, which covered no greater 
area than Nebuchadnezzar's palace alone. 

As many country people who find themselves in the heart 
of our modem Babylon — Lond,on — with its busy teeming 
population humming and buzzing about them in the drive 
and hurry of city life, feeling oppressed with a strange lone- 
liness, knowing no one and known by none, so Edna 
felt whilst walking through those busy, crowded streets 
of ancient Babylon. Her troubled conscience, the over- 
whelming vastness of everything around her, the strange 
presentiment of foreboding evil, all helped to render her 
extremely susceptible to those trembling emotions which 
sometimes visit the breast of even the strongest. Never 
before had she been so struck with everything her eyes 
chanced to rest upon, and what was there that escaped her 
eyes to-day ? She knew not what to expect, and was there- 
fore ready for any sudden revelation, either natural or super- 
natural. The winged bulls at the angles of the streets and 
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gateways seemed to penetrate the secrets of her inmost soul 
with their quiet fixed gaze. The summit of the huge tower 
of Baal was never lost sight of, and from the tabernacle at 
its skyey height a tempting voice seemed ever to be floating 
towards her to lure her on. The black obelisks with their 
cuneiform inscriptions— unknown mysterious characters to 
Edna — seemed more than ever tablets whereon the finger 
of destiny had inscribed her secrets, and the fountains in 
the streets, that spouied their waters from the full lips of 
marble statues, whispered to her some new enchant- 
ment. 

The fact is that Edna's mind was nervously agitated. 
,She was at the same time impelled by curiosity and love to 
seek out the old Hebrew magician of whom Assur had 
spoken, and also restrained by all the precepts she had 
received from her father from her tenderest years to avoid 
the dark, unholy practices of the heathen world. Tremb- 
lingly she pursued her quest, but still she pursued it Her 
will was rather in her feet than in her mind. Her intelli- 
gence rebutted the power of sorcery to reveal secrets, but 
her feet carried her onwards expressly to seek such revelation. 
She even considered whether it were possible for her to turn 
back and give up the quest, but made no effort to test her 
power. All the time she was considering whether or not 
she would turn back, she found herself approaching nearer 
and nearer the charmed circle. She now silenced her re- 
flections by examining, as still she passed on, the vermilion 
figures painted on the walls, of handsome Assyrian warriors 
marching in triumph at the head of large bands of actives. 
Nay, she even cheated herself into the belief that she was 
really interested in these historical street paintings, although 
they were the annals of wars carried on against her own 
loved country, secretly conscious that while her mind was 
thus occupied, her feet were carrying her towards the sorcerer's 
haunt. 

They have already entered one of the large and numeroys 
parks or paradises, which adorned Babylon, combining, 
though on a much larger scale, as in London, a city and 
country aspect. Great was the relief to Edna to get away 
from the busy thoroughfare into the quiet, leafy recesses of 
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this thickly wooded paradise, now made glorious with all 
the adornment of its spring covering. The mo^ beautiful 
flowers enamelled the turf beneath her feet : the birds hop- 
ping about the branches of the trees were in a kind of happy 
delirium of love ; each had its mate. At this happy period 
of the year, when the trees are full of sap, and all kinds of 
life exhibit such a light and airy buoyancy, what thought 
kindles more naturally in the soul than that of wondrous 
relationship to everything and every part of God's creation ! 
Now or never does the rightly attimed heart contemplate 
everything around, and pronounce it very good. 

In common with this joy around her, Edna, too, yearned 
for her help-meet, Casaphon, the handsome, hardy Persian 
youth with whom she had spent the happiest days of her 
early childhood. In the quiet seclusion of the place, she 
had raised her veil, and was rapturously inhaling the sweet 
fragrance that breathed around, when Jochebed espied an 
old man approaching them. 

" Now, my pretty dove," said the old nurse, " seest thou 
not a man ?" 

The first sight of the old Hebrew magician almost made 
Edna's knees sink under her, but she whispered not a 
syllable as to who this old man was, or the nature of her 
business with him ; but, mastering her excitement, she 
replied, "An old— a very old man. Methinks he is not a 
wild beast that we should shun him so." 

" Wild beast, eh ! Go to, go to. It is enough for thee he 
is a man," answered Jochebed. 

"Dost thou really, sweet Jochebed, think so lightly of 
men? When thou wert young as I am, hadst thou no 
sweet thoughts about them ?" 

" Go to, I say, since then I have learnt discretion ; I am 
now old. Not that I was always old, though. I once had 
eyes as well as others; aye, and blushes too. Many a 
Hebrew youth languished for Jochebed. But go to, go to." 

" Nay, sweet nurse, I love to hear thee talk of thy young 
days. I am sure thou didst think of handsome youths then, 
even as I do now." 

'' Go to ! Why, what is this? And h«w dost thou think 
of them, eh ?" 
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" I hardly know ; at least ~ well, nay, good, kind Jochebed, 
how didst thou think of them when thou wert young?" 

"Go to. go to ! They are dishonest knaves." 

" Not all, good Jochebed. I know thou dost not think 
them all dishonest knaves. Didst thou not think thy lover 
laore than mortal? Ah ! Fm sure he was thy idol." 

" Why, what is this, my pretty rose ? Thou art in love. 
Go to, go to ; has old Jochebed been caught napping while 
some roguish lover was robbing my pretty of her heart ?" 

" Nay, nay, good nurse, thou shalt not reproach thyself 
for such neglect. It seems so natural, you know, to love la. 
handsome youth." 

" Go to, go to. Oh ! what a plague is man. Come now, 
let us towards home before mischief happens us." 

"Nay, prithee, kind Jochebed, not in such haste. This 
balmy air will do thee so much good. Why, see now, the 
roses are blooming again upon thy old faded cheeks. I 
wonder if this old merchant has aught I can buy for thee. 
Good merchant," said she, addressing the old man, " I wish 
thy aged years all peace and quietness." 

" Thy good wishes and good looks, pretty one, are not 

'strangers to each other. 'Tis well when they are so mated. 

May the joy of youth and beauty tarry long with thee, for 

indeed, thou art very fair. But I must away; their feet may 

not be idle who barter merchandise." 

" What are thy wares, good merchant," said Edna. " Do 
they tire thee much ?" 

" My load, though tempered to my years, is weight enough 
for these poor. tottering limbs. Alack-a-day ! what a thing 
it is to be old. I'll warrant me, this fair lady was once as 
young as thou art; aye, and was fair, too." 

" Methinks, Edna," whispered Jochebed, " this merchant 
is a civil man. Ask him, child, what be his wares." 

" What be thy wares, good merchant ? " 

" Trifles, sweet one, only trifles. But I am old, and trifles 
are mostly light. I have no stength left now for weightier 
matters. But I must away." 

** What.be thy trifles, merchant?" interposed Jochebed, 
who was becoming inquisitive to look into the merchant's 
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small case. " Methmks they should. please a woman's fancy 
or no one's." 

** Well, well, 'tis time I rested awhile, and yonder I spy 
a shady retreat, nigh to the flowing river. If it please ybu 
to accompany me there, I'll show you these trifles." 

All the three walked together to the place indicated, the 
old merchant grumbling sorely all the way about the incon-. 
venience of old age. When they were seated, he unpacked 
his case of trifles. 

" Oh ! what beautiful trinkets. ' Oh ! what beautiful 
jewels. Oh ! merchant, how could you call such things 
trifles?" 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed the old man ; ** trifles they be, 
my pretty, because they be light Look you at this ; what 
rare beauty sparkles in its eye ! A peri's soul dwells in this 
gem. When it is dull then is the peri sad, this warns im- 
pending harm ; when bright and sparkling, then destiny is 
fair, and promises good things. Why, see, how it doth 
brighten with the lustre of thine eyes ; the stars are propi- 
tious. Thine, fair one, is a bright future. I am now old, 
and age should be generous. Grant me but one loving 
smile, and the gem is thine owi.. It will be thy talis- 
man." 

" A smile, good merchant, is but a poor return for such 
a gift." 

" I said, fair maid, a loving smile. The quality of a smile 
is much enhanced by love." 

'* Come, Edna, 'tis time we returned," said old Jochebed, 
jgrowing irritable, because all the merchant's attention was 
bestowed on her young companion. 

" Peace go with thee, fair lady," said the merchant, " I 
prithee, though, in remembrance of this happy hour, re- 
ceive thou a talisman also." 

And, so saying, he placed a ring, with a mystical device 
carved upon it, on Jochebed's hand, drawing her down to 
her seat again with a gentle pressure. 

** Nay, if it please thee to talk with our pretty bird awhile, 
thou art welcome," replied the propitiated old woman. ** It. 
is a gentle companion, and I have more opportunity for its 
company." 

c 
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" But I must hence with my merchandise/* groaned the 
merchant. 

" Nay, prithee, good merchant," interposed Edna. " But 
I fear I am too bold." 

" Nay, nay, not too bold," quickly answered the mer- 
chant. *' My inclination whispers ' tarry/ but duty teases 
my lagging footsteps. Art thou hungry then for gossip ? " 

** I would have thee tarry a little longer to rest thyself/* 
was Edna's significant reply. 

' ** Look you, my pretty," answered the merchant, " to ga- 
ther such wealth as this, I have been niggard of my time. 
A merchant's rounds are long, and thrift brooks no tarrying. 
Heigh, ho ! this is a world of bustle. Time, my pretty 
one, is wealth. He who squanders the one will squander 
the other. But, well-a-day ! thy beautiful eyes bid me tarry. 
Thus thou art a merchant that would buy my time. The 
custom of my life comes quickly to my aid, and bids me 
examine the exchange. Yes, 'tis very good. Such spark- 
ling eyes and rosy lips outvalue all my wares. My time is 
nought. Thy smile is more than recompense for all I lose. 
Give me thy hand, sweet maid, that I may borrow heat from 
it, to call my memory up of bygone years, when I was young 
as thou art now." 

The merchant's soft velvety touch, and his musical voice, 
seemed to remind Edna of Assur, and she looked inquir-' 
ingly into the old Jew's face. But how could she expect to 
find Assur there ? In fact, she did not expect to do so, 
only some vague, strange feeling or other brought Assur 
unmistakably into her mind. What was it? She did not 
know. " But," thought she to herself, " how soft and wann 
his hand for one so old ! " 

" It is the fairest hand I ever pressed," muttered the old 
merchant to himself. "My blood leaps forward to the 
touch, and beats the confines of the farthest shores with an 
increasing force, then hastens back again to these warm tro- 
pics where our hands unite." 

•*I like not this fondling," thought Jochebed. "'Tis 
time, I see, to go." 

But the merchant, anticipating her intention, drew forth 
a phial, offering it to her to drink and be refreshed for her 
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journey. She drank, and presently became wrapt in uncon- 
Bcious slumber. 

Out of another phial he poured for Edna. It was a love 
philtre. 

** The day is warm," said the merchant, " and this old 
attendant of thine grows drowsy. I'll warrant me, she keeps 
thee very close. "lis cruel to keep one so young and beau* 
tiful tethered to such an old worn-out jade.'' 

** Poor old nurse," said Edna, " may thy dreams be sweet. 
Must thou go, good merchant ? '* 

" Would*st thou have me stay? " 

** I shall be somewhat lonely till Jochebed awakes." 

** Then thou would'st have me stay." 1 

" It is not bold to beg an old man's company." 

" Nor a young one's either, thou pretty one." 

" Indeed, I think Jochebed would say it was.** 

" But Jochebed is old, without sympathy for youth.** 

'* And hast thou ? " 

*' Wilt thou sit beside me ? " 

" Youth should reverence age." 

"And shun it." 

"Shun it!" 

" Aye, to cling to youth. Heaven never intended thee to 
pass away thy young days, with wrinkled old age. Dw.&t 
thou not love ? " 

" I love Casaphon." 

" And does he love thee ? " 

" I think so. He is very noble." 

" The man who loved not Edna, would be worse than a 
churl." 

*' You say kind things." 

*' And vouch for the truth of what I say with this kisR. 
Would' St thou like to see thy Casaphon ? " 

" The thought makes me tremble." 

"I have power to bring him before thee in yonder 
bower." 

" I dare not go lest Jochebed awakes." 

" She sleeps soundly. You need not fear.** 

" Wilt thou watch beside her the while ? " 

** May I not come with thee ? " 

c 2 
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« If thou wflt How beautiful life is I " 

" If love animate it" 

** Can there be life without love ? " 

" The wicked rather hate than love." 
I think, then, I must be very good." 

" Because thou lovest much." 

" I should like to see Casaphon." 

" It will be as fate wills." 

•'What is fate?" 

" The will of Heaven." 

" Does Heaven arrange such matters ? " 
We are the creatures of his will. Where is thy talis- 
man ? " 

** I have placed it near my heart." 

" It can draw Casaphon to thy side." 

** Oh ! How I tremble." 

" Would'st thou have him come ? " 

" If fate will it so." 

" Place thy talisman here, in the centre of this charmed 
circle, and when I am gone dance around it, repeating these 
words three times, * I wish, and Heaven grant me my de- 
sire ; ' and when thou dost hear a noise like distant thun- 
der^ leap into the circle and press the talisman to thy 
heart." 

" And will Casaphon really come.'' 
" Make the experiment. In the meantime I will go 
watch beside thy old attendant." 

"What a mystery life is," thought Edna to herself. 
•'That old merchant knows many wonderful things.. I 
never before felt so lonely. It seems as if Nature only re-i 
vealed to us her secrets at such times as this. What 
strange power, my talisman, thou dost possess. The mer- 
chant said thou didst grow brighter as I gazed into thee. 
Oh, thou sweetest gem, be my good talisman ! I think 
this is the centre of the circle. Ah ! yes, this is the spot 
the good merchant marked. Now I will dance around it, 
* I wish. May Heaven send my my desire.' Hark ! I 
hear a sound like distant thunder. Oh, my poor heart, how 
it beats ! I hear footsteps. Ha ! " 
It was no dream. Before the magic circle was thrice 
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threaded, Casaphon, in all the enthusiastic beauty of youth, 
stood before her in that lone bower. She hid her face in 
very bashfiilness, and sobbed for joy. The one she idolized 
had sprung into existence— created, as it were, by the magic 
of her potent charm. The mysterious power of her talis- 
man, and the suddenness of the success which attended her 
first essay in the dark art, overcame her. Her soiil fainted 
within her. 

When she awoke from that sweet, uncertain conscious- 
ness, she gazed once more into those dark, beautiful eyes, 
which now bent over her in love. Everything was remem- 
bered, and again her face was covered with blushes more 
beautiful than the rose which had been placed in her bosom 
during her unconscious moments. 

" My beautiful Edna," said Casaphon, " did 1 so frighten 
thee?" 

"It was beautiful terror," whispered Edna, her head 
nestling upon Casaphon's breast " I was afraid, and yet 
so very, very glad." 

** What didst thou fear, my blushing rose ? " 

" I had used a charm to draw thee to the bower. Did I 
do wrong?" 

A passionate kiss was the readiest answer as well as the 
most assuring. 

Time flew away swiftly. Already the slanting rays began 
to tinge the western horizon. The air quivered with a 
warm, ruddy haze. The bower was flooded with celestial 
glory, and a veil of purple splendour hung over them like 
a pavilion. The eloquent, dreamy silence which a mmute 
before had prevailed, was now broken by the gushing notes 
of a nightingale singing to her mate. 

" Oh ! wondrous Nature," cried Casaphon, ** how ravish- 
ingly beautiful thou art. The universe, my sweet, is full of 
love. One soul animates everything, The purple air trem- 
bles with divine ecstasy. Love, triumphant love, puts a 
song into every heart. The birds chant its delights. Fruits 
and flowers breathe its fragrance. The kissing zephyrs 
whisper its praise. Earth beneath languishes with desire, 
and the heavens bend over it in love." 

Those rosy hues were fast giving place to more. «svsiox^ 
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tints. An awful shadow was gathering above the bower 
where the lovers still dallied. The balance 'twixt darkness 
and H^ht, when neither sun nor stars hold sway, was a fit- 
ting time for dalliance. But time runs. That mystic arch 
which couples night and day, it, too, was fast becoming the 
ghost of its own shadow, as star after star burst out in the 
blue vault above. The nightingale was silent, and a strange 
hush brooded over everything. Then a sudden flash, and 
a rattling peal. The foundations of the earth trembled. 
The effects of the philtre were dissipated — the glamour was 
over, as Edna with a shrill scream awoke to the conscious- 
ness, that not Casaphon, but Assur the priest, enfolded her 
in his arms. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE DEMONIAC KING. 

The abstraction of Nebuchadnezzar's mind, the often 
strangely troubled look of his countenance, and the evident 
effort which he evinced of concealing something that was 
mortifying to his pride, began to create great uneasiness in 
the queen's miiid. Daniel — ^whom we shall call for the 
future by his popular Babylonian name, Baltassar — the trusted 
adviser both of Nebuchadnezzar <md Nitocris, his queen, 
was now in close consultation with the latter, in one of those 
stately columned halls, of which there were so many in the 
vast palace, where every sound awoke an echo, and every 
footfall had its attendant ghost following close at its 
heels. 

Baltassafs observations confirmed the worst fears of the 
queen, that the king's mind was tottering. The prodigious 
capacity he had, through a long reign, displayed for work, 
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and every kingly duty, had reached its climax, and he was 
now, no doubt, suffering under the rebound of all that mar- 
vellous energy, and unceasing anxiety of a widely extended, 
and absolute power, which taxed to the utmost even a mind 
like his, which was as strong as it was far reaching ; as ad- 
venturous and brilliant, as it was industrious and persevering ; 
as ambitious and aspiring as it was religious and dependant 
upon his God. But the " straw " had been super-added to 
aU this, and mighty though his mind was, even amidst its 
decay, he trembled before the terrors of a mere figment of 
the imagination. He now quailed before this terror that 
was creeping over him more than the meanest subject in 
his empire quailed before his own dread omnipotence. It 
was teaching him a terrible experience, that with all his al- 
most Godlike assumption, he was but mortal man. The 
loss of empire stared him in the face. He, whose nod was 
law, whose frown was death, was beginning himself to feel 
what it was to be under the dominion of a stronger power 
than his own. The dread master was fast becoming the 
frightened, cringing slave ; the mighty possessor of all things, 
the humblest suppliant for one only, and that one thing in- 
creasing in value more and more, as the utter worthlessness 
of all the rest, without it, was becoming every day more 
apparent. The empire that Nebuchadnezzar was fast losing 
was the empire of his mind. The sceptre that .he swayed 
over millions of devoted subjects was secure enough, but 
the empire within him was trembling on the verge of utter 
ruin. 

There are ruins which are majestic in their decay, whose 
silence and desolation seem laden with rich memories of 
antique greatness and throw over the beholder a far deeper 
and mellower reverence than can possibly be experienced 
while gazing upon an edifice untouched by the tooth of time, 
and hi good preservation. But how differently do we con- 
template the ruin of a great mind, once the home of lofty 
genius, and brilliant imagination, when sinking deeper and 
deeper into the oblivion of idiocy. Such a wreck was the 
once mighty eonquerer of the east — Nebuchadnezzar the 
great — the most painful part of his lunacy being that he was 
acutely conscious of the decay that was slowly but surely 
overtaking him. 
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As we have said, Baltassar was closeted with Nitocris, 
the queen, and they were comparing together the observa- 
tions of many strange ways each one of late had noticed in 
the manner of the king. ** At times,'* said Nitocris, ** he dis- 
plays all the strength and vigour of thought that he ever 
•possessed, when suddenly, from the effect of no outward 
cause whatever, a gloom will creep over him, and he retires 
to shut himself up in the closest seclusion, when it would be 
death to any to invade his privacy. And yet," continued 
Nitocris, " and yet of late he has kept better restraint over 
those paroxysms of anger that used sometimes to darken his 
iair iame, as if he dared not permit himself now to lapse 
into such unguarded passions, lest some fearful secret, that 
at present remains locked up in his own breast, should be 
divulged. I pray the good God that this Jewish maiden, 
Edna, may beguile with her sweet music the king's dark 
spirit" 

Baltassar, remembering the gloom that hung upon Saul's 
mind, and the charm that the shepherd harpist threw over it, 
had recommended that Edna, also a perfect singer and 
harpist, should be brought to the palace as if for the queen's 
especial gratification. 

But before proceeding further we will here give the reason 
why the various courts from far and near were, at this time, 
journeying towards Babylon, the then great metropolis of 
the world. In the first place it was the most magnificent 
court in the world, and its fame and glory were the theme of 
song writers in every country. Long journeys, too, under- 
taken for the purpose of beholding the glory of other lands, 
were by no means uncommon, as, for example, the queen of 
Sheba, who visited the court of Solomon. But we have 
much weightier reasons than this for assuming that a great 
gatheriujg of potentates took place about this time to witness 
in Babylon the splendid inaugural celebration of the Hang, 
ing Gardens. We will take the instance of Darius the 
Mede, first in order. 

About five and thirty years before this particular period, 
Nabopolassar, the then satrap of Babylon, under Sardana- 
polus, or; as he is called in the Assyrian insciiptions. 
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Assurbanipal, "secretly conspired with Darius, the satrap of 
Media, to rise in rebellion against the too peaceful and re- 
fined Sardanapalus, who was too satisfied to live a life of 
luxury and ease amid the mighty monuments of his ancestors, 
devoting the greater part of his energy and time rather to 
works of art and mental culture, than the rougher ** blood 
and iron " business of a strong government. Not so inclined 
was Nabopolassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
founder of the Babylonian empire. He was an ambitious 
man. and finding the also restless and ambitious Darius, 
willing to stake everything on the chance of becoming king, 
he at once proposed to him his plan of action. They botii 
swore upon the sacred altar that if successful in their plot 
against the Assyrian supremacy, to help each other in their 
future conquests. The result of that revolution was the 
downfall of Nineveh, and the springing up out of its ruins 
the two great empires — Babylonia and Media. 

AVhat then more natural than the close alliance of 
these two courts, and the joint participation of each other's 
glory ? Nabopolassar was now dead, and his son Nebudi- 
adnezzar reigned in his stead. To confirm the alliance 
made in his father's reign, he married Sk daughter of the 
Medic king, for whom especially those " Hanging Gardens" 
were built. 

AVe will take Croesus, king of Lydia, next. 

Some time before this, when Alyattes, the father of 
Croesus, was warring with Darius, a sudden darkness over- 
spread the whole land. Nebuchadnezzar mediated between 
them, bidding them throw their animosities aside, " for,** 
said he, **this unnatural darkness at noon-day can be nought 
else than the expression of God's anger against you." (It 
may be mentioned here that Thales the Milesian, had pre- 
dicted that this eclipse would take place almost to the 
minute that it happened.) Strife and discord suddenly 
ceased, and in their place came trembling and great fear. 
The two kings joined hands in friendship to propitiate thq 
smile of heaven — at the same time the sister of Croesus being 
given in marriage to Darius. Thus a kind of family circle 
was being built up. The sun presently became bright again, 
as if to ratify the holy alliance of the two kingdoms, which 
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afterwards remained in the closest bonds of peace with each 
other. We must again ask the question — What could be 
more natural than that Croesus, the relative of Darius, and 
close ally of Nebuchadnezzar, should repair to Babylon and 
witness the festive doings there ? 

In bringing Solon also to the golden city, we suppose him 
now to be on his ten years' travel, after the promulgation 
of his laws, and, as he visited the court of Croesus, he would 
take this opportunity of travelling in that king's train. The 
same may be said of ^sop, who was a constant visitor at 
the court af Sardis. 

We cannot furnish such good reasons for bringing the 
chief deputy of Xanthus, and other deputies of the famous 
Lycian republic to the same gathering. 

The next great potentate we must name is Amasis, the 
pharoah of Egypt. He was entirely indebted to Nebuchad- 
nezzar for his crown. In the last great war of the Jews, in 
the reign of Zedekiah, HOphra, the then pharoah, was their 
ally, and suffered defeat alike with them, from the strong 
arm of the Babylonian conqueror. Like many instances oi 
modem times, so long as a king is victorious, his crown is 
safe, but defeat is his ruin. An insurrection in Egypt was 
the result of Hophra's dethronement, and Amasis, a mere 
captain of the guard, was established upon the throne of the 
pharoah's by the powerful aid of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Thus, in filling in the canvas by the aid of a little 
imagination, we are by no means guilty of taking an un- 
warrantable liberty with history, seeing that so many reasons 
may be adduced why it should all happen. 

The "Hanging Gardens," too, was a great world's show — • 
one of its colossal wonders — what more natural, then, than 
that the great powers at peace with Babylon, and most of 
them in closest alliance with her, should visit the world's 
capital to witness the celebration or consecration. 

All these great personages, as well as a great number of 
tributary princes, with their retainers, had now arrived in 
Babylon, and this day was to witness the first great public 
gathering of that brilliant assembly. But the fatigue that 
had lately weighed so heavily upon the King, in his desire 
to welcome with becoming hospitality those who had come 
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from the ends of the earth to honour him, was patent to all 
whose privilege or duty it was to appear before his august 
presence. It was hoped that the festivities of the court, 
the interchange of fresh ideas with foreign princes, new 
faces, and strange customs, would beguile the dark, brood- 
ing spirit that haunted him. But Nebuchadnezzar's mind, 
splendid and powerful as it was, had been overtaxed by the 
incessant labour of a long, ambitious, and unexampled life 
of mental activity. It longed for repose, but could not rest. 
The completion of one of the greatest achievements 
recorded in history left him dissatisfied, and his insatiable 
craving after greatness still lured him on to attempt vaster 
projects, and more brilliant results. 

This day was set apart for visiting the great statue of 
Nebuchadnezzar's God, erected on the plains of Dura. But 
how unfit he was to perform with graceful ease the self 
imposed tax, the above picture of his purturbed mind will 
illustrate, and the queen was now using this little, but 
thoughtful stratagem of love for pacifying him by the sooth- 
ing and persuasive strains of music. 

With trembling steps and a beating heart Edna was 
ushered into the presence of the queen, whose quick, 
womanly perception detected at a glance that some great 
sorrow filled her young heart. But that touch of sadness 
raised her one stage higher in the rank of beauty, and gave 
her soft, luminous brown eyes more depth and thought 
Her first experience in life had been a bitter one, and with 
that young, beautiful desire after good, and fearing greater 
and more covert evils than were likely to fall to her lot, she 
flew, as many others have done, from one extreme to ano- 
ther — from the possibility of danger to the utmost limit of 
safety. In the flush of her gratitude to heaven for sending 
her help in time of need she had dedicated herself a virgin 
for ever in the service of her people. In doing so she had, 
of course, sacrificed all those pleasant dreams of her young 
life, and could henceforth be nothing more to Casaphon, 
than a friend. The full meaning of what she had done was 
only now becoming known to her in the daily presence of 
her noble lover, who had come to Babylon in the train of 
Darius. From that irrepressible emotion which stirred her 
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heart leapt forth the ravishing strains of a seraph, but a 
seraph shut out from paradise, pouring out its heart in vain 
efforts to melt, with its plaint, the golden bar of the closed 
gates. Often she threw a glaiice towards her native hills as 
if invoking the genius of her country, where once the harp 
of David gushed forth like some unsealed well of divine 
melody ; and responsive to her soul, her features quivering 
with emotion, the harp of Judah rekindled with the sacred 
fire : now wild and stirring as a trumpet's call, now soft and 
plaintive as an orphan's wail, now many-voiced and thrilling 
with tumultuous throb, anon slow paced and stately as a 
solemn march. 

And in Edna's voice there was such sad and thrilling 
music that both Baltassar and the queen looked isearchingly 
into her face, as if to read the cause. Indeed, the queen's 
womanly heart was so completely won that she bent over 
the fair singer and affectionately kissed her brow. 

The effect of music being such upon a healthy mind, 
it was likely enough to have tenfold power over one in 
an already overwrought state ; and the king, while pacing 
in gloomy solitude one of the columned halls, caught the 
sound as it flooded out into that vast edifice. The spell 
was instantaneous. The dark, brooding spirit within him 
began to lighten. The fountain of his heart was broken up, 
and gushed forth in grateful and unrestrained tears. The 
deep anguish that was torturing one heart was the anti- 
dote that soothed and quieted another. But strange as 
true, his towering pride despised the simplicity of the re- 
medy by which the demon within him had been exorcised, 
and immediately humiliation and anger filled him with 
suspicion. Had it been arranged by the queen that this 
sweet singer should come to the palace expressly to be- 
guile with her music his brooding spirit? His pride re- 
sented the officious solicitation thus exercised. The singer 
was dismissed, and for the time being even Baltassar 
was neglected, and Nitocris was left alone with her dread 
lord. In her desire to remove any suspicion in the King's 
mind that she felt anxiety respecting the gloom that hung 
over him, she, with as much gaiety as she could command, 
recommended him to waive for a time the heavy burden of 
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government, and all other matters relating to the state, and 
depute herself and Baltassar to bear for him his heavy load of 
duty, while he enjoyed lightly the time with his foreign 
guests. But Nebuchadnezzar's brow grew dark at the mere 
suggestion. He was really unaware how much he needed 
the rest which his best friends were so solicitous he should 
have. 

" Does my queen," said he, " perceive aught singular 
iabout me that makes her proffer such advice ?" 

" Nothing, my lord, more singular than must fall to the 
lot of even such as thou art — a weariness with overwork. 
Trust me, O king, as a faithful wife, with the helm of state, 
assisted by Baltassar, and do thou shake from thy mind 
every heavy thought, making merry with thy royal guests." • 

" To make merry, Nitocris, is not always to be merry. I 
shall hail the return of all these royal visitors with even 
greater satisfaction than I before anticipated their coming. 
I have grown strangely out of tune of late with the fripperies 
of court, and long for quiet seclusion. May my great Lord, 
Merodach, who has appointed me to the empire support me 
through my duties. Thy loving counsel, my queen, reminds 
me that I yesterday invited all the foreign kmgs with their 
attendants, to accompany me to the plains of Dura to view 
the golden statue of my God." Then furiously stamping his 
foot upon the ground he shrieked ont " Leave me, leave me ! 
The foul fiend is on me again ; stay not another second or 
I'll slay thee at my feet. Thou shalt not behold my weak- 
ness and live." 

With a dreadful visage he stood over the queen with a 
naked dagger in his hand thirsting for her heart's blood, for 
having been the accidental witness of his strange delusion. 
Critical as the moment was, Nitocris remained firm, she 
neither blenched before his fury, nor irritated him by any- 
thing approaching to cool contempt, but only played the 
part of a true, brave woman. "Strike me, O, king, if thou 
wilt," she exclaimed, in a firm voice, " but remember the 
part of a true wife is to help her husband to bear his heaviest 
afflictions. Let me, O my lord, help thee pray to Merodach 
to deliver thee from this strange possession, but be assured 
of this, none shall know of it from my lips. Nay, hold not thy 
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dagger over me so threateningly, for I will stay with thee till 
this possession has passed off." 

For a short time Nebuchadnezzar was deeply affected with 
the faithfulness of Nitocris, but the demoniacal possession 
soon returned which overmastered his better reason, and 
thus he passed with rapid transition from tender gentleness 
to mad fury. 

" Thou art my good angel," said he, ** my sweet Nitocris, 
whom Merodach sent from the blue Nile. Yes, thou shalt 
comfort me, my queen, and help me to laugh away this 
strange delusion which the evil spirit has thrown over mew 
What did I say, Nitocris ? Did'st thou hear aught ?" 

" O my lord !" said Nitocris incautiously, " be not angry 
with me, but thou didst utter a strange noise. Methought 
it sounded like the low of an ox. Nay, slay me not for 
obeying thy command ! I have but answered Uiy question.** 

" Thou should'st not have answered it," thundered the 
humilated man. " Thon should'st have told me that I spake 
like a king. Am I not Nebuchadnezzar, the mighty ruler, 
the all-powerful, and would'st thou degrade me to the level 
of a grass-eating ox ?" And then with that strange infirmity 
of madness, he lost his hold upon reason and fell again a 
victim to the horrid delusion. 

"Let orders be given to the goldsmiths" said he, "to tip 
my horns with silver, and let the crib wherein I feed be made 
of ivory and burnished gold, and bid the cattle from a 
thousand hills come near to do obeisance to their lord, for 
verily I, Nebuchadnezzar, am king of kings, and lord of 
lords." 

"Thou only art king of all the earth," replied Nitocris, in 
a supplicating tone, " but be not wroth with me O my lord, 
let me bid the magicians and soothsayers to thy assistance, 
that they may exorcise this evil spirit out of thee, lest the 
kings ,and princes, who hiave come from afar to see thy 
glory, only fling to the four winds of heaven the story of thy 
humilation." 

" Cease, thou poisonous dragon," rather bellowed than 
shouted, the infuriated monarch. " Thou art leagued with 
demons to torment me. The great arch fiend himself hath 
whispered in thine ear to drive me mad. Thou dost plot 
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against My throne. 'Tis thou hast worked this beastial spell 
upon me by the sorceries of thy priests. The bull Apis 
haunts me with his spirit, that thy people may put chains 
upon me and drag me bound to Egypt to be a laughing stock 
to all the world. Out upon thee, thou false queen, thou 
stinging adder, whom I have nursed in my bosom, thou 
spawn of the Nile where every loathsome fiend dwells. Out 
from my presence I say — go — I know well enough where 
my crib is — Let sweet grass be gathered for me, and see the 
goldsmiths tip my horns with finest gold. What, art thou 
here still? Is my stall still unfilled with meadow hay? 
Where is my dagger? Ha! I see it in thy girdle. Ho! 
murder. Guard, seize this she-wolf that longs to lap my 
blood, and rob me of my evening fodder. O God ! how 
my temples throb. O Merodach my God, be quick, tarry 
not, deliver me from this sorceress." 

** My lord, my lord," cried the faithful Nitocris, " I entreat 
you to be calm. This strange possession arises from nought 
else but an overstrained mind. Your towering greatness has 
been gained at the expense of your health. A little quiet 
rest will dispel this illusion. Try to gain a little sleep e'er 
thou go forth to Dura, and when thou art before the golden 
statue of thy God Merodach, beseech him of his mercy to 
drive away from thy mind this evil possession. But do not, 
my lord, think thy faithful Nitocris either a sorceress or 
false. Now rest thee on this couch and I will watch by thy 
side.'' 

" To listen to my talk," said the suspicious monarch, 
** when I know not what I say or do, to hear again those 
strange sounds, or to weep over the mighty wreck of *a 
great mind. But forgive me, Nitocris, if I have said aught 
to wrong thee. I know not what I said. I think I raised 
my dagger to strike some fiend. My reason of late has 
sat somewhat unsteadily on its throne. Kiss me, my queen, 
then leave me to myself. Now I am better — the fit has 
passed. Say nought to living soul of what thou hast seen. 
Now go, sweet Nitocris, I would be alone awhile." 

" O my good lord '* said Nitocris, deeply touched with 
the pathos of Nebuchadnezzar's faltering voice, *Uhou can'st 
not suffer aught I do not feel, nor can'st thou be more 
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careful to hide this strange fantasy of thine than I will be ; 
only my good lord, disburden thy thoughts a little more 
into my ear. The sympathy of a true wife may be a 
potent spell to disenchant this fiend. Trust me even as 
thou would'st trust thine own heart, for none can be nearer 
tihe king than the wife whom he honors. Thou shalt find 
me faithful in all things. ' 

" There, there, I do believe thee, Nitocris. I know thou 
art a faithful wife. Let this kiss confirm what I say. 
Now leave me to myself that I may sleep away this feverish 
heat, and so present myself before the assembled kings as 
I remember how I used to do. May Merodach be a light 
to thy mind to teach thee wisdom in all things." 

Nitocris left the King with an air of well acted uncon- 
cern. She was conscious that he was wondering to himself 
how she would appear before her ladies after such a scene. 
She understood his feelings, and showed him how she 
would treat the matter. It pleased him. He smiled his 
thanks. 

The unhappy King paced his chamber in an agony of 
mental suffering. He felt degraded into the dust by the 
mere fact of any one having a knowledge — though that one 
was a faithful wife — ^that his once splendid and vigorous 
intellect was breaking up. He groaned with an agony that 
well nigh burst his heart. This strange monomania had 
invaded his powerful mind with such force that all the 
strength of his iron will, and determined resistance were 
unequal to repel it And though at present the fit was in- 
termittant, one minute under the power of the delusion, and 
free from it the next, sometimes passing away naturally, and 
sometimes overcome by an immense mental effort, yet ' 
every attack struck hard at the citadel of reason, and left 
it weaker than before. 

Nebuchadnezzar was now sufficient master of himself to 
ventiure forth. A splendid assembly of kings and princes, 
with their retinues, awaited him in the front of the palace, 
bedecked and bespangled with all the gorgeousness that 
art could devise. Their desire seemed to be to represent 
the magnificence and wealth of their respective kingdoms, 
by the rich adornments of their persons. Crcesus, the King 
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of Lydia, was there, whose vast wealth had become a fable, 
and beside him his dumb son Gyges. Not far distant was 
Solon, the Athenian sage, and near him, ^sop, the fabulist. 
There too was Thales, another of the seven wise men of 
Greece. Amasis, the Pharaoh of Egypt, was the centre of 
another group. And close at hand were the deputies from 
the principal cities of the famous Republic of Lycia, be- 
tween whom and Croesus was an undisguised colchiess, for 
the latter had striven hard, but in vain, to include their 
free republic under his sceptre. Near to this was a larger 
group than the rest, and more gorgeously apparelled, in 
which the old King Darius, with his snowy beard, was the 
centre object, and on horseback near him Cyaxares his son, 
the heir to his crown ; and close to him again his grandson, 
Cyrus, in all the pride and ruddy beauty of his youth. 
Behind these were representatives from India and China, 
and tributary princes innumerable. The spectacle was a 
magnificent one. 

Great as many of the men were, and conscious as they 
were of their greatness, when Nebuchadnezzar walked down 
the purple-carpeted steps to his chariot, they fell both in 
their own estimate, and in that of those around them to a 
lower standard. A low murmur of applause went round the 
royal party, with a reverent inclination of their heads. 

A fine regirbent of the King's body guard in rich scarlet 
uniform, and riding superb chargers, under the command of 
Abradatas, led the way, followed by Nebuchadnezzar in a 
golden chariot, drawn by six pure white horses, three abreast 
Then followed the white beadred Darius drawn by three jet 
black horses, of Nisoean breed — the most famous of that day 
for beauty and spirit. Lookers on deemed Darius unwise 
to trust himself behind such mettlesome animals, in the 
charge of so old a driver. Not unfrequently did the trusty 
old servant show signs of nervousness as the horses tossed 
their heads in wild restiveness. Then followed in succession 
Croesus of Lydia, Amasis of Egypt, the deputies of Lycia, the 
tributary princes, and representatives of far off courts. 

During the stay of the royal visitors Babylon was decked 
out in festive suit. Everywhere flags were flying. Garlands 
of flowers wreathed the numerous colossal statues, and fes» 
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toons were hung from tree to tree along the streets which^ 
together with the gaily coloured awnings of white, green, and 
blue at the tops of the houses, presented a spectacle of un- 
usual magnificence. With all the wonder and curiosity with 
which the citizens gazed upon the foreign princes, their 
own monarch suffered no diminution of their homage — if 
anything, too marked a preponderance of it was lavished 
upon him. 

Gate after gate was passed through, and tens of thou- 
sands of people on the lofty walls, and in the stneets deafened 
the air with their shouts as the royal cortege issued from the 
great gates of the eastern wall through which many a gor- 
geous pageant, and triumphal entry had passed before. 

Taking the road along the left bank of the Euphrates for 
about five miles, then turning to the left, and continuing for, 
perhaps, a couple more, they at length arrived at that won- 
derful monument in the midst of the plain of Dura — a statue 
of solid gold, measuring ninety feet high, with the statue of 
the God at the top. It may be here stated that since the 
wonderful preservation of the three Hebrews in the midst of 
the fiery furnace, Nebuchadrezzar had identified his own 
God Merodach with Jehovah, the God of the Jews. Re- 
membering the advice of Nitocris, he descended from his 
chariot, and knelt before the golden image in supplicationr 
for that support which he so sorely needed to carry him 
through the fatigues of the day. 

After due inspection of the costly image, which must have 
represented millions of our money, the pifocession again 
formed to return to the city, when those three high mettled 
•coursers in Darius' chariot, which for some time had been 
,^ •chafing and fretting under the restraint imposed upon them, 
now when their heads were turned homewards became per- 
^ iectly unmanageable, and fairly got away. Every bound' 
they took added to their fury. The royal party looked on in 
dismay, not daring to follow lest their clatter might only make 
bad worse. For a few moments all stood breathless, hoping 
that the driver would soon be able to check the mad career 
of his horses. But they only got wilder. To their high 
mettle was now added fright The chariot at their heels 
seemed to be hotly chasing them, and they flew terrified 
before it 
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If any had had curiosity enough to turn away his eyes 
from the fearful sight to study the face of Cyaxares, the heir 
to Darius' throne, he might have seen a gleam of joy pass 
over it Death to the old King seemed only a matter of 
moments; then he would mount his father's throne, and 
assume the ro)ral purple. 

Casaphon, die lover of Edna, stood aghast for a few mo- 
ments, expecting momentarily to witness a fearful tragedy, 
then with a loud voice he bade none follow him lest the 
fl3dng coursers were maddened beyond hope — then bend- 
ing forward he spoke to his own fleet courser, and pressing; 
her flanks with his heels flew across the plain as if ¥ringed 
by Mercury. 

** May Ahriman* blast thy hopes," muttered Cyaxares be- 
tween his teeth. 

" May Ormuzdt help thee, Casaphon," spake Cyrus 
aloud. 

" The God of heaven," ejaculated Nebuchadnezzar, " re- 
ward thee, my son, for thy bold attempt" 

" Thou art one step nearer a throne, Cyrus," whispered 
Cyaxares in the ear of Cyrus. 

" 1 am content to wait, so the King's life be spared," an- 
swered Cyrus, with a frown. 

" It will be as fate decrees." 

" Casaphon will conquer fate." 

** The stars are immutable." 

** But the Gods are relenting." 

His fleet steed carried Casaphon over the plain like a 
bird, and swift as were those matchless coursers of Darius, 
yet they had the weight of a chariot and two men behind 
them. The distance between the pursuer and the pursued 
was getting less and less, but what could Casaphon do if 
even he caught them up, was a question the spectators bad 
asked themselves more than once. Casaphon, indeed, did 
not know himself, so entirely is a man, noted for great 
presence of mind, under the control of the exact moment 
for action. 

Casaphon will save the King,'* said Baltassar. 
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" It will be a noble death if he perishes in the attempt," 
spoke out the chieftain Roostam, his foster father. 

" O God in heaven ! " exclaimed Nebuchadnezzar as the 
driver, who had lost his nerve, flung himself out of the 
chariot, and was killed on the spot 

"Well done, my royal sire," shouted Cyrus, as Darius 
clinging to the front of the chariot, grasped the reins. 

Gyges, the poor dumb son of Croesus, could only lift his 
hands and eyes to heaven in prayer. 

** There is no hope," said Cyaxares. " See, they make for 
the river ! " 

" Happy old man," cried Croesus, " if thou art drowned, 
rather than dashed to pieces." 

" He will be neither drowned nor dashed to pieces," said 
Baltassar. " God and Casaphon will save him from either 
alternative." 

" What does the young man now ? " asked the excited 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

" He is a bold rider, my lord," answered the old chief- 
tain. ** There is no fear of him losing his hold." 

" May Merodach, my God, reward him," returned the 
monarch, " See, his horse is along side of the chariot ! 
What now ! He stands in the stirrups ! O Merodach, my 
God ! With one hand he clings to the horse's mane, and 
now one foot only in the left stirrup." 

" Fear not, O King," spoke Baltassar, with a calm voice, 
fearing the consequences of this excitement on the King's 
mind. 

** The chariot has left him in the rear,*' cried Cyaxares. 

** Again he is by its side," cried the chieftain. 

" Ha ! my God, Merodach," exclaimed Nebuchadnezzar. 

** Bravely done," shouted C)niis. ** That was a clever 
leap." 

" But his fall forced the reins out of the King's hands, 
and now they fly unchecked with double fuiy,," cried 
Cyaxares. 

" Have patience, prince," angrily spoke Baltassar. : 

" As clever as bold," again shouted Cyrus. 

" Nobly done, brave boy," exclaimed Nebuchadnezzar, 
as tears rolled down his furrowied cheeks. " Now he is 
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firmly seated on the middle courser. See, his strong arm 
draws them away from the river I Madly they toss their 
heads, and pull in vain. They are held in a vice. Look, 
their pace is checked ! They only trot Great God, he 
has reined them up I " 

" My noble sire is safe," shouted Cyrus. " See, he alights 
from the chariot, and embraces his preserver." 

All now rode up to Darius, and congratulated him on his 
miraculous deliverance. 

" Heaven and Casaphon have been very kind to mc," 
faltered out the old King. 

Thus ended happily tiie royal visit to the image of Mero- 
dach in the plain of Dura. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A DAY ABOUT BABYLON. 

This day was specially fixed upon by the young bloods of 
difierent nationalities to have a thorough-going day about 
town, and it was to meet other congenial spirits about his 
own age that Casaphon was now preparing to leave the 
threshold of EleazaPs house, wherein he was a visitor during 
his sojourn in Babylon. Different, very different did he find 
things from what he had so joyfully anticipated. Edna 
was not the same joyous, unrestrained Edna she used to be. 
It required but a very slight power of perception to detect 
that some sorrow was upon her,and a lover's eye, or sensibility 
IS doubly quick in perceiving such changes. A few weeks 
ago how differently would she have met him. This reserve, 
so unusual and marked, did not escape blind Eleazar. He 
missed that free, joyous air that used to be common to her 
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in the company of Casaphon, aud attributed it to the reserve 
that follows upon an increased experience of life — little 
dreamiug what Edna's experience had been. Though not 
diminishing by any means her charm in Casaphon *s eyes, yet 
those frequent rosy suffusions upon her cheeks were not 
characteristic of the old Edna — As pure as a lily who always 
was, and still is, though now she is more conscious of her 
purity than before, and has to repel the invasion of thoughts 
before unknown. Day by day was the iron sinking deeper 
into Edna's soul as she contemplated the loss she had sus- 
tained. In her sudden and bitter experience she had un- 
thinkingly, and for want of a wider knowledge of the world 
as it is, renounced all traffic with it, so as to be safe in the 
future and live before heaven spotless and uncontaminated 
in the integrity of her innocence and virtue. She had re- 
nounced the things of earth for the things of heaven, but in 
doing so she had also renounced her worldly heaven — Casa- 
phon, for whom her soul yearned with a great yearning, was 
also given up. It is only human to desire to win heaven at 
as cheap a rate as possible, but Edna had made a tremendous 
sacrifice, and one that would try all the strength of her forti- 
tude and piety to be reconciled to. 

She followed Casaphon to the door with a happy smile^ 
which, however, was but like the shimmer of sunshine playing 
upon the surface of a deep river. Beneath that affected 
happy smile was a depth of sorrowful regret which only God 
in heaven could fathom. But still she smiled — Casaphon, 
indeed, at the sight of such apparent happiness thought he 
perceived the dawning of a new joy slowly dispelling that 
unknown sorrow that had fallen upon her, and with a more 
cheery voice he returned her blessiug as he left the door, 
whilst she, the moment he was gone, hurried away to her 
chamber to weep in solitude over her misery. How will all 
this deep feeling be suppressed? Will it, indeed, be possible 
to suppress it ? Did heaven demand the inviolate, unswerv- 
ing fulfilment of a vow made in a moment ot weakness, and 
under the influence of a beautiful, though inexperienced 
desire after innocence and purity ? 

But we must leave Edna to her sorrow to follow her lover 
to the house of Abradatas, the captain of the guard, where 
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several others were to meet before sallying forth for a 
day's sight-seeing. On either side of the door of this noble- 
man's house were massive stone sculptures, and the upper 
part of the inner walls painted with historical and religious 
subjects, the lower part being wainscotted with cedar wood 
from Lebanon,- the mouldings of which were overlaid with 
gold — As in all the houses of the great nobles, there was the 
most sumptuous profusion of wealth and decoration. 

'* Here mddy brass and gold refulgent blazed ; 
There polished chests embroidered vestures graced; 
Here jars of oil breathed forth a rich perfume ; 
There casks of wine in rows adorned the room." 

We will now introduce the reader to these four or five 
exquisites of the thirty-fifth century, Anno Mundi, as they 
stand upon the massive stone steps, while their host points 
out to them the direction of the principal places of interest 
We will take Abradatas first. He is a tall, commanding 
figure, and his face of the true Ass)rrian' type. His hair is 
glossy black, worn in short curls round the forehead, and long^ 
behind, ending also in short curls. He has large full black 
eyes, plump cheeks, nose somewhat of the Jewish type, and 
chin prominent and curved forward like the small end of a 
lemon. His dress consists of a linen shirt which comes 
down to his feet, over which is a woollen robe, and the outer 
garment a white vest. He wears sandals which encase the 
heels and sides of his feet, and on his head is a handsome 
turban brilliant with jewels. Three or four gold rings set 
with rare stones adorn his fingers, and show to good ad- 
vantage as he plays with that long cane ornamented at the 
top with his crest — ^tl^e head and neck of a horse carved in 
gold.* 

The three Egyptians who form part of the company, are 
good types of the Egyptian nobility. Their hair is worn 
long, either in curls or plaits, reaching to their shoulders, 
on their heads they wear the helmet common to upper Egypt 
Their dress is a kind of kilt reaching nearly to the knees. 



* The law compelled all who indulged in the luxury ol swagger- 
ing a stick to ornament it with a crest, upon which a tax was 
Uvied, 
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full in front, with a rich girdle round their waists. Sandals 
encase their feet, and their ornaments are deep necklaces, 
broad gold armlets, bracelets and rings. 

Now we come to Casaphon, the early dream of Edna's 
young heart. He is a taller and more splendid looking man 
than any of his companions. A ray of sunshine seems to be 
for ever dancing around him. On his head is a turban 
brilliant with jewels, from under which his golden curls es- 
cape in rich profusion. His bright blue eyes sparkle with 
intelligence and good nature. His coat is of a rich brocade, 
interwoven with gold, and his trowsers of scarlet cloth, fitting 
closely at the ancle. Around his waist is a rich sash of silk 
and wool, reaching nearly to the ground, and instead of san- 
dais like the others, he wears short leather boots. 

Two handsome chariots led by grooms now appeared be- 
fore the door, in which were perfectly matched teams. 
" Their height, their colour, and their age the same." 

" By the dog ! " cried Karakoosh, one of the Egyptians, 
" but thou dost horse thy chariots well, Abradatas." 

" I reckon, my friend," replied Abradatas. ** that a man 
should do every thing in as handsome a fashion as his 
means will allow. If he invests in a wife he should go to 
the utmost limit his purse will admit. The same with his 
horses, his dogs, and his house ; at least, such is my way of 
thinking." 

** We have seen your horses, your dogs" — four of which 
— a species of wolf-hound — were in couples before each 
chariot — " and your house, but you have not yet indulged us 
with a sight of your wife," said Ptolemais, another Egyptian. 

" That is a treat yet in store for us," laughed Lascaris, 
the third Etjyptian. " If the idea has been as well carried 
out in tliat as in other matters, there is a treat for us, 
by Athor." 

" All in good time," replied the Assyrian, with beaming 
face. " By and by you shall judge for yourselves." 

Noble mansions, and parks finely wooded, and well 

stocked with fallow deer ; fields and orchards blushing with 

spring blossom, flew past them as they rattled along through 

those 

*' Streets of palaces, and walks of state.'* 
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At length the temple of Belus began to show more defi- 
nite outlines of its vast proportions. Like every thing else 
in this comparitively young world, colossal grandeur was the 
end and aim of their vigorous, unbounded ambition. No- 
thing was too immense, nothing too grand to satisfy their 
craving souls. Heaven was above them, and they aspired to 
heaven. Where their thoughts led them they tried 'to 
follow. 

■ 

They now came down from the chariots for the purpose 
of ascending the great tower of Babel, at the summit of 
which was the tabernacle of the Deity, where no mortal, ex- 
cept the priestess, was allowed to pass the night, a supersti- 
tion prevailing that the deity, during those hours, reclined 
upon a golden couch placed there for his use. 

From this lofty elevation the prospect was magnificent. 
The two great rivers, Tigris and Euphrates, could be traced 
long leagues away threading their course, like silver snakes, 
to the Persian sea. 

"Yonder, far away to the north-east." said Abradatas, 
pointing in the direction, " once stood the ancient city of 
Nineveh, the mistress of the world. Often has my father 
related to me wonderful stories of its magnificence, and also 
a strange prophecy of an old seer, which was to this offect : 
— ^That the city should never be taken till the river became 
its enemy. In the third year of the siege which Nabopo- 
lassar and Darius laid against the place, the Tigris became 
so swoln with the heavy rains that it overflowed its bankS| 
flooding the city and carrying away part of the wall. Sarda- 
napalus, believing that this was the fulfilment of the oracle, 
and that the will of the Gods must stand, rather than fall 
into the hands of his conquerors, collected all his wealth 
and concubines together, and making a great funeral pyre 
in the centre of tibe palace, burnt them all, with himself, 
upon it 

"And Babylonia," said Ptolemais, "like our ancient 
phoenix, beat her wings amid the flames, and rose out of the 
burning ruins." 

" Even so," replied Abradatas. " In the heart of the 
deserted city," he continued, ** the ruined temple of Nebo 
may still be seen, and the colossal statue of the God ; and 
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out beyond are the mountains of Jebel, or Deluge Moun- 
tains." 

After taking a full survey of the city and outlying country, 
they once more betook themselves to their chariots. 

We have already hinted that Abradatas was a rich 
Assyrian nobleman, possessed of every earthly good— but 
one. To day he is unusually excited because he hopes be- 
fore its close to have added that one missing link to his hap- 
piness. The fact is, he is going to the marriage market in 
order to purchase the lovely Panthea. 

On their road to the marriage market they swept down a 
long broad avenue abutting on the river. Ships stretched 
out for many a mile along the quay, whilst numberless funny 
looking cockle-shell craft floated down the rapid stream, 
perfectly innocent of prow or stem, being as round as a full 
moon ; whose principal cargo was casks of palm wine, of 
which article Armenia drove a flourishing trade with 
Babylon. As the current was too strong for them to ascend 
the river, they broke up their ships, after having delivered 
their cargo, selling the ribs and other parts by auction, but 
retaining the skins, which were used instead of wood, for 
covering the sides of the vessels, loading the asses, which 
they brought with them on board for the purpose, to carry 
back to Armenia to be used again. 

The city, all along the wharves, presented a most busy 
appearance. Gangs of men of various nationalities might be 
seen toiling along in couples with a pole resting upon their 
shoulders, upon which swung a handsome chest, " bound 
with cords, and made of cedar wood," containing " blue 
cloths and broidered work." 

Since the fall of Nineveh this was the principal manufac- 
turing industry of Babylon, in which an extensive export 
trade was carried on with countries far and near. It was 
this lively commerce which "multiplied their merchants 
beyond the stars in heaven." 

" Just look at those two unequally matched fellows now 
crossing the bending plank," said Ptolemais, as two men 
with a swinging chest between them, were lading a ship, 
** the one in front, a tall, brawny fellow, with a cunning 
blink in his eye, and the one behind slightly made, and ap- 
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parendy still in his teens, and half a foot shorter than his 
mate. Reverse the two men, putting the tall man behind, 
and the shorter and weaker in front, then the inclined plane 
would exactly equalise their height, and strength too." 

" I fancy the tall man is cunning enough to understand 
that," said Casaphon. "What a fool the little fellow must 
be not to see it." 

" I am no moralist," said Lascaris, " but I am tempted 
on this occasion to take up my parable. Those two men 
represent the world. That tall, strong fellow is one half, and ' 
the short weak one, the other half. The one has brains, 
and power, and makes a slave of the other who has 
neither." 

Again the chariots were in motion, and in a very little 
while pulled up at the market place where poor sick folk 
were patiently waiting for relief. This was the hugest sys- 
tem of empiricism the world ever saw. The Babylonian 
sick were, carried out upon beds or couches into the market 
place, and every passer by compelled by the law to go up to 
one or another of them and enquire into the nature of his or 
her disease. If he had suffered a similar one he acquainted 
the sick person with his experience of the malady, and what 
remedy was most effective in its cure. If he knew nothing 
respecting it he passed on his way, the diseased person 
having to wait, perhaps in great suffering, till one passed by 
who understood it, or thought he did, and as the case might 
be, administer a proper or altogether a wrong treatment 
Eg5rpt was far ahead of her great rival in this respect. The 
knowledge of physic was her great boast, and the wonderful 
healthiness of her inhabitants mainly attributable to the fact 
— so says Herodotus — that regularly once a week they 
gulped down some nasty decoction of one or another of 
fiieir physicians. 

These young men came down from their chariots, full of 
good nature, and brimming over with the milk of human kind- 
ness, to satisfy the custom the day. Not the worst restorative 
perhaps, was the sight of their happy, jovial faces, which 
only seemed to want the opportunity of doing any one a 
good turn, to do it with alacrity. Each one prescnbed his 
own panacea, right or wrong, and returned to the chariots 
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radiant with benevolent satisfaction. Again they pulled up 
before the banking firm of Egibi and Son, in the Lombard 
Street of old Babylon — the son's name being Zerukiu, whose 
son Sula had lately been taken into the firm.* A few topics 
of the day were exchanged with Sula — the grand military 
review that was to take place in honour of the royal visitors, 
the gold currency, the rate of interest, the charming beauties 
of the city, the chariot races, the hunting appointments, the 
general prosperity of the times, &c, Ac. — all of which 
received a quick passing review by the young banker, who 
was so accustomed to combine business with pleasure that 
he naturally conversed upon both, almost in a single 
breath. 

A loud trumpet peal was now heard, and the next moment 
they caught the cry of the people in the street, " Bow the 
knee — bow the knee," and expected to see the great poten- 
tate sweep by in all the dazzling splendour of majesty. It 
was not, however, the king, but the king's vicegerent, Bal- 
tassar. Whether honest or feigned, the greatest outward 
honor and worship was paid to the Hebrew prime 
minister. At present he stood too high in the king's favour 
for jealousy to do more than whisper its envy at his exalted 
station. Such highly gifted men as Baltassar never escape 
calumny, but however jealousy may grudge them the honors 
that must inevitably fall to their lot, the secret conviction 
always is — and, indeed, this is the root and cause of the 
envy — that their merits are deserving all the honors that are 
heaped upon them. 

But to all appearance the great statesman basked in the 
sunshine of the people's confidence and love. Certain it 
was, that the empire was never more prosperous than now. 
Whatever other kings and governors had done for it was 
lost sight of and forgotten, when the glories of the present 
reign were remembered. 

But we will now hurry on to the marriage market, where 
Abradatas was also hurrying to buy a wife. This was a 

• On some of the Ass3rrian tablets discovered by Mr. George Smith 
snch a firm as the above was traced which flourished before the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar and still existed in that of Darius Hystaspes. 
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yearly sale of all the maidens of marriageable age. The sale 
commenced with 'the most beautiful first, and then the next 
in beauty, and so on, till the meanest and most ugly of the 
batch was similarly honoured by holding a first place at the 
other pole. The bidding for the most beautiful was always 
lively and exciting, and the fair ones often fetched enormous 
prices. After the rich men had picked out all the plums 
from the yearly cake, then the poor men came forward. The 
maiden who took the. first position in right down ugliness, 
had the sweet satisfaction of knowing that the greatest 
dower would fall to her lot to bless the self-denying spouse 
withal who was brave enough to come forward and claim 
her hand, for the immense sums realized by the beauties were 
divided into dowers for their plainer sisters, the ugliest of 
all receiving the largest dower. A father was not allowed 
by the Babylonian law to give his daughter to whom he 
pleased, neither might a purchaser carry off a maiden with- 
out security being forst given for his honourable intention of 
marriage. This question satisfied, the contract of purchase 
became the bond of matrimony, as the wedding ceremony 
does in our day. Thus the state beneficently stept for- 
ward to provide and regulate marriage for one and all. 

Panthea, the lovely fair, whom Abradatas was going to bid 
for, was expected to be by far the most beautiful in this year's 
auction But Abradatas had a rival who was as anxious as 
himself to become possessed of Panthea, and what is more, 
an unscrupulous rival, who would not care a button whether 
Panthea loved him or not, so long as he became master of 
her beautiful person ; and, moreover, he could, as the vulgar 
say, buy up Abradatas twice over. Neither was Rab-shakeh, 
for such was the rival's name, such as a beautiful young girl 
would naturally desire. He had wealth, to be sure, but that 
was all. He was past the middle of life, very obese and 
unctuous in appearance, and of a coarse, licentious mind. 
Abradatas was the reverse of all this. 

At last the anxious moment arrived, and Panthea stepped 
forward, but still wearing a long thick veil which descended 
to her feet. Then the excitement became intense, and the 
foreigners were not the least curious to see what kind of a 
divinity would presently shine upon them, 
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" Now then, be quick and strip off that veil," shouted Rab- 
shakeh. 

•'Shall I go bury my dagger in that beast's fat?" asked 
Lascaris of Abradatas. 

All eyes were now riveted on the veiled goddess, as the 
attendant began gradually to uncover her. Then a low 
murmur of delight and wonder ran through the vast crowd. 
It was as if the sun had just emerged from behind a cloud ; 
and the whole market place seemed radiant with the reflection 
of her beaming smile, as she turned her eyes upon Abradatas. 
A fillet of glossy black plaited hair encircled the upper part 
of her brow, above which was a wreath of pomegranate 
blossoms, then another fillet of plaited hair, and so on, built 
up in a tiara, whilst the back hair flowed down to her waist 
in a dense black flood, with a spray-like adornment of 
pearls. 

It would have been as becoming to throw a robe over the 
symmetrical beauty of Panthea, as to hide the deformity 
of her ugly companion at the other pole, but both alike were 
•exhibited to the purchasers, clad only in mother Eve's first 
innocence. 

Rab-shakeh began with a high bid by way of discouraging 
others who might at first have been ambitious for the fair 
one's hand. The greater number only gazed in admiring 
wonder, but kept silence. The jewel was far too valuable for 
their setting, but not so for Abradatas, who outbid his rival 
with as much alacrity and seeming lightness of heart as if 
the world was at his back to be given away as necessity 
required, for the one who was more to him than twenty 
worlds. What anxious looks poor Panthea cast upon him 
as the detested Rab-shakeh leapt upward with his bid ; but 
ah ! what a gleam of joy streamed over her lovely face as 
again and again her lover still rose to the top. Thus she 
alternated during this cruel suspense, 

•• Now brightly bold, now beautifully shy/ 

The sum had already passed any yet on record, and for a 
moment there was a lull. Abradatas had far exceeded the 
bounds—if not of prudence, of what he had thought it possi- 
ble in reaching, and the unctious man's face shone with a 
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greasy delight as he chucliled to himself that at last he had 
tired out his ardent and more youthful rival The question 
^vas asked for the last time for a higher bid, and Rabhshakeh 
began already to turn the sweet morsel under his tongue. 
Casaphon at this moment whispered to Abradatas that his 
own wealth was at his disposal to be drawn upon as the case 
required. But to buy such a treasure cheaply was no part 
of Abradatas's calculation. A warm clasp of the hand sufficed 
at present to express his gratitude for the generous offer. 
Raising his eyes he met Panthea's bent upon him in suppli- 
cating appeal, and with one leap he shot ahead of his rival 
with a bid that both stunned and infuriated him, for Rab- 
shakeh with all his licentiousness had a keen appreciation for 
money. For a moment he faltered, and then with an oath 
against his rival, he once more outbid him. But Abradatas's 
life and happiness were wrapped up in this affair, and when 
such is the case how lightly gold weighs in the scales of love, 
let lovers say. 

The hammer was again raised, and was slowly descending 
to allow Rab-shakeh another chance ; but pure love was 
wanting to buoy him up, and so in the rage of defeat he 
sank, as he properly should do, to his own level, cowed by the 
superior inspiration that supported Abradatas, his rival. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A DREAM OF THE FITTURE. 



The two old men, Eleazar and the chieftain Roostam were 
engaged in a religious controversy, when Casaphon entered 
the apartment — the Jew mildly denouncing the practice of 
the Persians in facing the sun when worshipping God; 
arguing the danger there was in such a custom becoming 
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idolatrous — whilst the Persian stoutly defended the practice. 
" We only face the sun," said he, " as you Jews face the 
altar. You kindle a fire upon an earthly altar made with 
hands, we kneel before the altar of the skies, whose holy fire 
was kindled by the breath of God. We feel the instinctive 
craving of the soul * Unto what shall we liken the most 
High' satisfied, when contemplating the beneficent influ- 
ences of the sun, whose light and warmth quickens and 
blesses all things. Surely such an emblem of Deity must be 
tlie noblest that man can discover." 

" It is indeed," rejoined good old Eleazar, " the noblest 
and most glorious emblem of the Creator's attributes, yet, 
on this very account is it the most dangerous of all. Who 
dare predict how long your people will use it only as an em- 
blem ? In this lies the danger of all images or symbols — 
they deaden the healthly, vigorous struggle of the mind after 
God, and satisfy it with mere emblems and forms." 

But though impressed with his old friend's reasoning, the 
chieftain was far from being convinced by it. The prophet 
Zoroaster, who had enjoined the practice, was as great to 
him, as the prophet Moses, who had forbidden it, was to 
Eleazar ; and, therefore, with that tenacity and prejudice of 
training, he clung to the belief that it was a salutary and 
wholesome practice. " If I felt," said he, in his defence, 
" that I was idolatrously worshipping the sun rather than 
the Creator who made it I would worship Him only in a 
darkened room ; but behind the visible emblem I compre- 
hend the Creator — the invisible God. Those, Eleazar, are 
solemn moments to me, when, upon the mountain top, at 
going down of the sim, I kneel before the father of spirits. 
Then it is that I feel that strange sense of loneliness which 
separates me from the world. Then, and then only do I 
know what it means to commune alone with Ged. Then 
it is, also, that I realize the sublimest conceptions of what 
man may become if he walks by the counsel of his heavenly 
guid^. At such moments it ever seems like a fresh and glo- 
rious discovery that God is very near to me. The idea 
seems to grow upon me with such sublime force, as the 
shadows creep around me, that when I rise from my knees 
to descend from this sanctuary of the hills, an etherial 
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lightness fills my heart I feel girded with renewed 
strength.'* 

But Casaphon, who, on entering, out of respect to the two 
old men, lingered awhile to listen to their conversation, was 
soon drawn off to the other end of the room, where metal 
more attractive caught his eye. There sat the beautiful 
Edna singing, in a low tone, one of those hymns of expec- 
tancy, which filled every Jew's mind, concerning the advent 
of the Messiah. This undying hope coloured the Jewish 
imagination with a beautiful ray of sunny light, enabling 
them to bear up under the heaviest strokes of misfortune, 
with a song ever upon their lips. It had been a long che- 
rished hope, coming down from the very earliest times, the 
conception ever becoming clearer, until at length Isaiah's 
vivid touch described the expected one with such minuteness, 
that at his appearing, those who were not blinded by bigotry 
and unbelief, must have stood awe-struck at the marvellous 
way in which the divine promise had been transmitted from 
age to age, down to that solemn night when the Deliverer 
himself expounded to his two disciples on the way to Em- 
maus its realization and fulfilment. 

Edna accompanied her song with the harp. The voice, 
and the tune, and the words together, made it one of the 
sweetest songs that Casaphon had ever heard. But young 
men, perhaps, are too susceptible of the fascinating beauty 
and grace of a charming girl. They are apt to look upon 
every thing she does through that dreamy ha/e, which seems 
to rise like holy incense around her, converting every sound 
she utters into wondrous melody, and every movement she 
makes into exquisite grace. Yet there really was a halo of 
glory surrounding Edna, such as one sometimes sees enno- 
bling even the homeliest of features. It was that outward 
expression of the soul's contemplation which, like the altar 
lights at midnight in some holy fane, cast their glow upon the 
windows. But Edna's beauty was faultless, and not homely, 
and glorified by the fire of genius. Casaphon felt that to be 
in her company was to be elevated above his common self, 
and learnt what a glorious being a high souled woman was. 

Since that day when the priest Assur played off his decep- 
tion upon her, Edna seemed to have matured into woman- 
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hood rapidly. The unconscious innocence of childhood had 
been frightened away, and that proud reserve of noble 
natures had taken its place. 

At this moment she was bending over the harp, and the 
thick tresses of lustrous golden brown hair fell in rich profu- 
sion over her swelling bust and rounded arms. Casaphon 
stood spell-bound, afraid almost to breathe lest the vision 
before him should disappear. He listened attentively to the 
strain, but scarcely understood its meaning, nay, the fair 
singer did not understand it herself. It was a dream of 
her own, drawn from ancient prophecy, and thus it ran — 

Judah awake ! the sacrifice prepare — 
Bid all thy matrons hope, thy old men pray, 
Thy youths rejoice, thy maids deck out their hair 
With Sharon's roses, for a festive day : 
For oft there comes across the stormy lake — 
The lake of Galilee — a heav'nly sound ; 
Unlike the wind which bids the echoes wake. 
Uprooting cedars from the firm knit ground, 
It is a gentle breath, so soft, so low. 
Which o'er the plain of Esdraelon doth blow*^ 
An animating breath which stirs the breast. 
To hope the days are near of promised rest. 

Thy holy hills, and thy stream-gushing rocks, 
Shall be thine own again— freed from the thrall. 
And all thy valleys filled with bleating flocks. 
And peace and rest — dove-like— brood over all : 
For in the still night 'neath the starry sky. 
The watching shepherds hear low whisperings, 
As if descending angels, sweeping by. 
Struck David's harp with their soft azure wings. 

He comes, he comes, they whisper, oh so low I 

No words from human lips so softly flow. 

•• He comes ! " What other words so stir the breast. 

To hope the days are near of promised rest. 

Put on your festive garments, old and young, 
Messiah, the expected, claims his own ; 
The Prince of Peace, so long by prophets stmg» 
Is on the treshold of King David's throne. 
No shouting cohorts stem with war's array. 
And all the pride and pomp of battle stirred 
Shall herald him; but silent, unobserved. 
He quietly shall come — more felt than heard. 
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Or heard as angels hear the flowers grow. 
The sound it is so soft, divinely low— 
An animating breath which stirs the breast 
To hope the days are near of promised rest. 

Edna was so absorbed in the dream of her ideal Deliverer 
and her country's prosperity, that she did not notice 
Casaphon enter, and he, when he heard the exquisite pathos 
of her voice, dropt into a seat near at hand, so as not to 
disturb this sweet dream of a happy future. 

At the completion of the song she leaned her head against 
the harp and let her fingers wander at will over its golden 
strings. It was not a song or a psalm she played. Her 
soul seemed to whisper its dreams to the chords and they 
echoed back to her ear its sighs and longings. It was a 
beautiful reverie. 

Unconciously as she sat there, her head bent forward, and 
her dreamy, half closed eyes, with their dark, heavy lashes 
drooping over them like a curtain, following, with an almost 
listless expression, her fingers over the strings, she looked, 
in the eyes of her . imaginative admirer, like the dream of a 
great artist. O, what a glorious head was Edna's ! If 
Phideas had then been bom and could have seen 
it, he would have moved heaven and earth to get 
her sit for his Pallas in the Parthenon. With better success 
than with Phya, Pisistratus might have taken her into Atheiis 
as a goddess. Her firm, supple symmetrical shoulders and 
bust would have moved the souls of the Athenian youths to 
adoration. Her broad, full-templed brow was the home of 
genius ; her soft hazel brown eyes the altars of inspiration ; 
her beautiful, undulating, shapely form, a rich subject for the 
muses ; her cheeks had caught the purple tint of the setting 
sun and kept them prisoners. In her presence everythinj^ 
was forgotten. Edna was too great an ideal to allow 
smaller matters a share of consideration. Her words, her 
sighs, her tears were dwelt upon as nobody else's were. 
There was deeper truth and meaning in her simplest ex- 
pressions than in all the avowals and protestations that were 
ever listened to. Her pride— how could she be otherwise 
than proud ?— was lofty and high souled. 

After indulging for a little longer his quiet contemplatiosL, 
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Casaphon went quietly up to Edna's side, and putting h 
, hand lightly upon her shoulder, said, " and who is this D 
liverer, my beautiful Edna, that is to come among his peop 
as silently and mysteriously as the dew from heaven ?" 

Edna gave a slight start, but mingling in that wondro 
smile of hers was a look of unmistakable satisfaction ai 
genuine pleasure at Casaphon's return. She waved him 
*- a seat beside her before answering his question. 

** In the fulness of time," she commenced, when Casaphc 
was seated, "a royal Messiah is promised us." Then clas 
ing her hands and looking up to heaven with a gaze of su< 
ineffable desire, that in her ejaculation, " Hasten the tim 
O God!" Casaphon with great fervour respond< 
'*Amen." 

" When the Messiah comes," she continued, " He w 

bring good tidings with him for Jerusalem. He will bui 

up a holy city for himself, more glorious than the last, ai 

i: restore the temple of Solomon to all, or more than i 

former grandeur. Then shall the standard of the holy O] 
be lifted up, and the seed of Abraham shall return from tl 
four winds of heaven. In that day my people — the chos< 
* people of God — shall be honoured above all nations, becau 

the promised One of whom I was singing, will spring fro 
,1 the stock of David. O Casaphon, when I look npon r 

;:! down-trodden race, how my heart yearns for the coming 

that day. Once the young men of my people were as th< 
:'' art, each resembled the children of a king. It is only tl 

vile bondage that has so marred and robbed them of th< 
> princely beauty. But when the Messiah comes, even as t] 
reproach of Egypt was rolled away from us, so shall the sta 
of Babylon be washed out for ever." 

Then suddenly remembering the might of the conquen 
this blaze of coming glory died out into the flickering flar 
of a sad wail to heaven for the consolation of Zion. 

Casaphon, taking her hand in his quietly, led h 
back again to hope. " If Israel," said he, " can boast 
many such souls as thine, my Edna, she has nought to fej 
Heaven e'er long will listen to the captive's cry. I feel i 
spired myself, with a strange hope for Israel's weal sin 
listening to thy song, my beautiful sister. What has be< 
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accomplished aforetime,^ continued he, " is still possible. 
You only need the same strong trust and confidence in the 
good Gk)d that has so often helped you before." 

" But there is the difficulty," sighed Edna. ** We have been 
a backsliding people, and in the time of our prosperity for- 
got the friend that brimmed our cup with joy, and now we 
are beneath the cloud of his displeasure, like children who do 
not know whether their father will be gracious any more." 

" But Edna," said Casaphon, " you have already told me 
that a Messiah has been promised you. We Persians would 
sooner die than be guilty of falsehood, or break a solemn 
promise, yet we might through inability, be guilty of both 
offences, by having promised more than we could perform. 
But God is omnipotent What he promises He both 
can and will perform. Only come to Him with one heart 
and one mind, then, peradventure. He will help Israel 
quicker than you expect." 

" Thy words, Casaphon, bring consolation to my heart," 
said Edna, with a beautiful smile which certainly expressed 
more than gratitude, if not so much as passionate love. 
" They are to my longing soul like a draught of cold water 
in the thirsty desert May the God of my fathers abundantly 
bless thee, for thou hast revived my hope again, and made 
me glad in the Lord. Yes, when he shall come who is the 
king of kings, and Lord of lords, every knee shall bow to 
Him. His throne shall be established in Zion, and His 
dominion extend to the ends of the earth." 

" I am not sure, Edna," said Casaphon, " that this hope 
of yours is not a sentiment of our common humanity. I 
believe that every one, more or lees, is conscious of a secret 
desire to see the universal sway that you speak of establish- 
ed. We seem naturally to look forward for such an One, 
whose authority all the world shall acknowledge. This 
common feeling of all hearts more than strengthens — it 
confirms the possibility of such a Kingship as you describe." 

But it is too much to expect that two such glorious beings 
could for ever dwell upon the chances of what might be, 
when sympathetic love was playing so large a part, in shed- 
ding around them that subtle atmosphere of peace and joy 
which each one derived from the other. Throughout his 
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part as consoler, Casaphon had held the beautiful, sott 
warm hand of Edna in his own, and inwardly grudged the 
time when he would have to resign it. Edna, too. was 
conscious of that love-working spell, but knew not how to 
break it. The moments were passingly sweet. She was in- 
dulging perhaps for the last time, a weakness which she 
hardly knew how to cast away. All her woman's soul was 
affected by it. Under different circumstances, what a 
rapture of bliss would have filled her heart in the con- 
templation of being the honoured bride of such a man as 
Casaphon ! But that vow, forced from her by the deceitful- 
ness of a designing voluptuary, had left her no choice in 
the matter. She had solemnly renounced all worldly 
aj0fections, making the peace of Israel the noblest aim of 
her life. Yet it was a severe struggle. Edna, after all, was 
only mortal. The pressure -of that hand, that splendid 
manly face and form, that large sympathetic heart and noble 
nature, combined to make it a fearful temptation to her 
to disregard a vow so hastily made. Every nerve of her 
sensitive nature quivered with anguish when she thought of 
the sacrifice she was fully determined to make. But, oh ! 
to linger still, awaiting the final action of her resolve, was 
more than bliss. It was like living all her young life over 
again in those few sweet moments. Every glowing thought 
of rapture, and pure, though romantic sentiment of youth, 
crowded around her to give her the last farewell kiss before 
their transformation into the cold grey light of stern reality. 
Her breast heaved >vith tumultuous feeling, and as she raised 
the curtains that had drooped over her eyes, such a divine 
joy shone through her tears that Casaphon instinctively 
raised her hand to his lips, and impressed upon it an im- 
passioned kiss, following it up with another small instalment 
of comfort — 

*• If ever the day should come, Edna," said he, " that I 
can do aught to help thy people, I will do it joyfully, for thy 
sake, my sister." 

" I think, Casaphon,** was Edna's reply, " that you will 
become powerful with your people. Indeed, I feel sure, 
from what my lord Baltassar said of you, when speak- 
ing of your noble act in saving the old king's life, that you 
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have a great future before you. I am no less confident that 
I shall live to lead back the Jewish maidens * with mirth and 
with songs, with tabret and with, harp ' to Jerusalem ; and 
strangely mingling with this confidence I somehow connect 
you, Casaphon, with its accomplishment." 

" That will be a happy day, Edna, for both of us," said 
Casaphon, with great warmth. Our desire for each other's 
welfare will never be colder than it is to-day, — ^but it may 
grow warmer, Edna." He accompanied this last sentence 
with a gentle pressure of her hand, and a significant glance, 
which Edna perfectly understood. 

** No, Casaphon," she replied, slightly colouring, " never ; 
next to my country I shall always cherish for you, as I do 
now, the highest and most disinterested regard." After 
saying this, she gently drew away her hand from Casaphon, 
but not before returning his pressure, in token that it was 
not done in anger, but in love. 

Edna, by that expressive telegraphy of touch, and that 
emphatic *• never," had so commingled hope and lear, and 
wielded with such queenly command at once the sceptre of 
awe and love over her prostrate subject, that for the moment 
he remained spell-bound. *' Such a maiden," thought he, "is 
worthy of the highest, noblest affection and worship that man 
can offer, — a prize immeasureably more valuable than any 
material blessing this world can bestow. To possess the 
heart of Edna is to possess everything worth living for." 

In that little interval he had discovered what real love was, 
and was intoxicated by the discovery. Heaven and earth were 
not sufficient as an exchange for it. He bowed before an 
altar of divine beauty, unable to resist the flood of feeling 
which was driving him on to make an untimely confession, — 
when Baltassar entered the room, greeting, as he passed 
Eleazar and the chieftain with " The Lord be with you ;" 
and they answered, " The Lord bless thee." Crossing over 
to where Casaphon and Edna were sitting, he was not dis- 
pleased to detect something like the flush of love upon their 
handsome young faces, but without appearing to notice it, 
glanced at the open roll beside them. He soon discovered 
that Edna had been warming her hopes and imagination at 
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the fire of youth, to create fresh glimpses of those bright 
visions of hers concerning the restoration of Jerusalem," 

" Edna, my beautiful and enthusiastic Edna," said 
Baltassar, " feed not thy soul too much upon a material 
rendering of all the good promises of God. There is a 
higher signification attached to them than pertains to any 
earthly temple made with hands. Our people shall indeed 
return to Zion, and the temple shall be rebuilt ; but a 
higher redemption awaits us, when out of the stem of Jesse 
arises that great Deliverer, who shall deliver his people from 
their sins. * The battle of the warrior is with confused 
noise, and garments rolled in blood; but when he shall 
come, every man shall war with the enemy of darkness 
within himself The still small voice which whispers liberty 
to the enslaved soul, is the most glorious deliverance that 
we can ever know.** 

Watching a tear, perhaps of disappointment, trickle down 
Edna's fair cheek, Baltassar took her hand in his, and 
caressed it with fatherly fondness. " Thine, my daughter," 
said he, *• is a lofty hope, but remember that all thy im- 
passioned dreams of a great future will only bring disappoint- 
ment and bitterness of soul, if love and charity to all men 
do not widen the prospect, and fill the canvas with the ever- 
spreading glory of God's light. I shall never see Zion 
aga'n ; but thou, my daughter, art young, thou shalt indeed 
return thither, and weep over its desolation." 

Then, sitting down to Edna's harp, perhaps to cheer her 
ardent soul, Baltassar ran his fingers over the golden 
strings, and chanted the song of Moses in a deep rich voice, 
filling the whole apartment with such a rolling volume of 
grand, harmonious sound, that the two old men — the 
Chieftain and Eleazar — simultaneously with Casaphon and 
Edna, rose from their seats, and with bowed heads, listened 
to the hymn of victory with feelings almost akin to awe. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



A ROYAL BANQUET. 

The grand hall in Nebuchadnezzar's palace blazed with all 
the magnificence of eastern splendour. It seemed indeed 
a hall of enchantment conjured up by the most extravagant 
-dream of a poet ; gold, silver, ivory and precious stones were 
so abundant that it needed the polished cedar wood to give 
them their proper value by contrast. The lofty alabaster 
columns supporting the ceiling, ornamented with allegorical 
figures and cuneiform inscriptions, and the ceiling itself of 
panelled cedar wood, wtih alternate bosses of silver and gold, 
bearing the name of Nebuchadnezzar, gave an imposing 
stateliness and grandeur which nothing could surpass. At 
intervals down the centre of the hall, where transepts of 
•columns broke the line, jasper fountains, ornamented with 
winged cherubs of gold, spouted a perpetual stream of scented 
water, extracted from the sweetest flowers ; and the richly 
ornate walls faced with a splendid mosaic, and having at 
equal distances high bronze mirrors effulgent as the sun, re- 
flected a flood of glory over the whole apartment Ranging 
"between the columns on either side of the hall were ivory 
cabinets containing the royal gems, trinkets, seals, amulets, 
■&C., on the doors of which occurred exquisitely carved repre- 
sentations of the great winged bulls and other allegorical 
deities ; whilst on the tables, in front of the mirrors, was 
collected the gold and silver plate of the king : bronze vases, 
carved bowls with rich freizes of hunting scenes, goblets, wine 
cups and dishes, besides a number of glass vessels of beauti- 
ful design. 

At the upper end of this magnificent hall was the king's 
throne, canopied by an eagle with outstretched wings, as if 
gliding through the upper sky, its sparkling eyes (being two 
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large diamonds), giving a beholder the impression that an 
all-seeing spirit ever guarded the throne of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The throne itself was of sparkling crystal, chaste as snow, 
and surrounded with all the awful attributes of mystery. Two 
winged lions of solid gold holding in their right paw a seven 
branched candelabrum flanked it on either side, and a little 
apart from them, were fountains of curious workmanship and 
design, the basins of which were of jasper rimmed with gold. 
In the centre of each was an eagle, carved out of black marble, 
with pinions erect as if lighting upon his prey. Its beak, 
legs and feet were of gold, and the tips of its feathers beauti- 
fully traced in thin lines of silver, whilst in its eyes, like the 
one over the throne, blazed a mysterious light. Between their 
wings were large golden globes, meant to represent the 
heavens, with the signs of the Zodiac carved upon them, the 
constellations being represented by various sized diamonds, 
emeralds, and other precious stones. By some ingenious 
contrivance these globes were made to revolve, and jets were 
so arranged that the scented waters which plave d over thent 
fell off in sparkling drops, causing a rainbow glory of pris- 
matic hues to arch the crystal throne. 

This part of the hall was elevated above the rest like 2l 
dais, and divided from it by ivory gates on which were carved 
likenesses of the great gods, the centre figures being winged 
bulls ; the sight of which, to borrow from the inscriptions- 
relating to them, *' inspired the beholder with reverence." 

How largely these early races of men understood the mys- 
terious charm of a beautiful gate, not only their frequent 
songs of triumph in which prominent mention is made of 
them, but also their marvellously cunning workmanship, fully 
attests. A gate in their eyes was the proudest ornament of 
a royal city, as well as its sure defence, and on that 
account worthy of the song-writer's loftiest inspiration. 
• Right and left of the lower hall were others very little 
inferior to the main one — but shut off from the rest by golden 
gates. On this grand occasion all the gates were thrown open, 
to accommodate so great a crowd of guests. 

Such a sight had never been seen either in golden Baby- 
lon or any other place. Kings and princes of vast empires- 
were gathered together in most unusual amity and peace* 
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Those who were peacefully inclined would, no doubt, indulge 
their neighbours with their private opinion upon what the 
world might expect from so goodly a gathermg of warlike 
princes drawn together by the bonds of good fellowship. 
Something far nobler, they would insist, than a celebration 
of genius ; it was an inauguration of eternal peace, good will 
to men. Others again of a more warlike disposition, such 
as the Persians, would first look with astonishment at the 
immense profusion of wealth, and then with itching palms, 
and envious eyes, promise themselves untold plunder, when- 
ever the day should come when Assyria's power was 
waning. 

Kings jostled against subjects, and princes of the blood 
royal were too numerous to receive more than a passing 
glance. It was a magnificent constellation of the 
stars of earth of the first magnitude, surrounded by a 
galaxy of satellites. As they moved about this wondrous 
hall it seemed as if a glorious corruscation was ever playing 
about their heads, so brilliant were the settings of their 
crowns and turbans with sparkling gems, which shot back the 
light cast upon them by the brightly polished bronze mirrors, 
and the myriads of gold candelabra. 

Nineveh, the once renowned city, had been robbed of 
her mantle by this new upstart kingdom, and far outstripped 
in splendour and power. Egypt, with all her pride and 
glory, and her millenials of civilisation, could show nothing 
in all her palaces to equal this. Phoenicia, and Lydia, and 
Lycia were all eclipsed in this full meridian glory of Baby- 
lon's greatness. 

The most noted singing women from Susa, clad in light 
and airy gossamers, and of ravishing beauty, trilled out 
their nightingale notes, that trembled and floated in undu- 
lating waves over the vast hall like the shimmering haze 
, that colours the atmosphere on a hot day. It was something 
more than song, even than melody, it was a subtle breath 
that danced like sunbeams amid the sparkle and glitter that 
shone around, or, perhaps, like some murmuring breeze that 
fanned the air with most sumptuous delicacy Ornate and 
copious, too, was that eastern minstrelsy, with its rich meta- 
phor and telling parable. 
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That hospitality and good cheer might be superior to any 
demand that could possibly be made upon them, the most 
imnecessary profusion always characterised these great ban- 
quets, and emulating one of the most humane and most 
noble institutions enjoined by Moses upon the Hebrews 
with regard to the gleanings that should be left for the 
poor, so these great banquets supplied, from what was left 
over, many a hungering household in the great city. 

In the upper hall Nebuchadnezzar and his queen enter- 
tained the great crowned heads. In the lower were the 
uncrowned kings — ^philosophers, governors, captains, magi — 
next to Assur sat the venerable Thales. Next to Solon was 
Baltassar. Casaphon was seated nearly opposite to Assur, 
in company with ^sop, whilst hundreds of others were 
promiscuously scattered over the vast halls. 

" You drink no wine " said Solon to his companion. 

" My wine," replied Baltassar with a smile, " is drawn 
from nature's stony depths. I find it strong enough to keep 
my brain clear." 

" I will follow so good an example," said Solon, " The 
old proverb that wine cannot be bad when the company 
is agreeable will answer equally well for that which is drawn 
from the crystal spring." 

Assur seemed wrapt in thought, silently contemplating 
Casaphbn's handsome face, until envious feelings begun to 
move within him. There skt the man who basked in the 
society of Edna without let or hindrance — enjoying her con- 
fidence, and possibly aware of his — Assur*s — intended 
treachery. With this suspicion rankling in his mind, he 
hated the youth with all the force of his strong spirit. 

" That young man," said Thales, noticing how keenly Assur 
was eyeing Casaphon, " nobly distinguished himself yester- 
day." ... 

** Such an action," answered Assur, with evident bitterness, 
" must be viewed from a proper standpoint. It belongs to 
some natures to be rash and venturesome — ^which natures 
can only find satisfaction in performing actions that cooler 
and more reasonable men would avoid. Had a naturally 
timid man risked his life for such a noble end as the pre- 
servation of the king's, then I should say that such an act 
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was prompted entirely and purely by devotion and affection 
for the person of the king. But when a rash venturesome 
man does the same thing, I should rather say that it followed 
as a matter of course from the promptings of an animal 
instinct, not unmixed with a vain appetite for applause and 
worship. Indeed, I consider that Casaphon could no more 
help performing the noble action of saving the king's life, 
than a leopard could help chasing a fallow-deer to destroy 
it. Both instances are eminently matters of instinct." 

" I was much struck," continued Thales, not making any 
comment upon this ungenerous speech of Assiur's, " with 
the strong belief that Baltassar evinced that Casaphon would 
save the old king's life." 

" What great events," returned the other, " hang upon 
trifles ! Had Casaphon not been in our company, probably 
Darius would have been killed, and Cyaxares would now be 
king." 

** But heaven does not deal in hypotheses," was Thales* 
answer. " The thread of life which the Fates have spun 
for Darius will not snap till it has run its prescribed length. 
Great Jove designed that that young man should be present 
at such a critical moment" 

" Think you so ? " enquired Assur, with some surprise. 

" Indeed, I do ; and from what I have heard since^ 
Nebuchadnezzar expressed the same notion. *Give God 
the praise,* he said, * for he only inspired the brave deed.' " 

" These are but remarkable coincidences," Assur^ laugh- 
ingly replied, "which altogether escape the notice of the 
Gods. If they troubled themselves about such peddling 
trifles, they would have their hands full. You are an 
astronomer, Thales, one of the greatest — do you believe in 
the influence of the stars?" 

" That is a very wide question, Assur. I believe that 
their regular revolutions and sublime order were, in the be- 
ginning, the handy-work of immortal Jove." 

"But since then, that they have fulfilled their eternal 
roimds by the laws of force, independently of Merodach— 
or as you term him, immortal Jove." 

"Not so, Assur, not independently," answered Thales; 
for I identify the laws of force with Jove himself. I am 
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therefore bound by common reason to admit that their daily 
revolutions are under his command." 

"I think I comprehend your meaning," said Assur. 
^*You mean to say that if it were possible for Merodach or 
Jove to withdraw himself from the universe, then all those 
countless worlds which we now see suspended in eternal 
space, would stand still, or rather drop in hideous confusion 
into the deeps of depths yet unconceived by man." 

" I am obliged to you, Assur, for expressing my opinion 
so forcibly. But you shake your head — don't you 
believe it ? " 

" No," was Assur's prompt reply ; " for if force is Jove, 
and Jove is force, to withdraw himself would be self- 
annihilation. You say that Jove and force are identical I 
believe so, too, and therefore the worlds revolve as in- 
dependently of the will of Jove, as I now independently of 
Jove raise this goblet to my lips. Force is the governing 
power 9f their revolutions, and of my actions." 

" I did not say, Assur, that it was possible for Jove to 
withdraw the force he had given, for that would be as 
impossible as to annihilate the soul, into which he has 
breathed his own spirit. They are both equally his divine 
creation, and once created, exist for ever. But as man can 
regulate his soul, correcting in it that which is vicious, and 
can train it to aspire after that which is just and good, how 
much more easy it must be for the Deity to regulate the 
forces which he himself created." 

By this time the heavier viands were cleared away, and 
the choicest fruits and wines were placed by noiseless slaves 
upon the tables. Nebuchadnezzar had left the royal table, 
to mingle with his guests, perhaps that he might the less be 
missed if he retired earlier than his company, according to 
the advice of Nitocris, lest over-weariness should bring a 
return of his malady — and the other great kings who sat at 
his table followed his sociable example. As Amasis, the 
pharoah, and he walked through the ivory gates to descend 
into the great hall, the whole of the vast company rose to 
their feet Amasis, thinking that he could discover in 
Nebuchadnezzar's face the traces of over-anxiety, hinted to 
him to let things jog along more easily, now that his king- 
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dom was so firmly established, never allowing sterner duties 
to entrench upon the hours of recreation. "Since my 
lord," said he, " held out a helping hand to assist me to the 
throne of the pharaoh's, you need have no anxiety from 
that quarter." 

" I have always relied upon my own arm," said Nebu- 
chadnezzar, smilingly, " rather than upon any man's 
good-will." 

"True, O mighty Nebuchadnezzar," replied the good- 
natured Amasis, ** I but expressed the loyalty of my heart 
as a pledge of the honesty of my counsel. I have found 
out already, with only one year's kingship upon my head, 
that to perform my duties well, I need diversity and recrea- 
tion. My mornings up to the time of full-market, I 
assiduously occupy in despatching the business brought 
before me ; after that I drink and jest sportively with my 
courtiers. The gloomy priests objected to this course, as- 
suring me that since I had become the possessor of so 
venerable a throne, such conduct was unbecoming." 

" And what said you to that ? " asked Nebuchadnezzar. 

" They who have bows," said I, " when they want to use 
them, bend them; but when they have done using them, 
unbend them; for if they were kept always bent, they would 
break, and thus be useless in time of need. Such is the 
condition of man," I told them, " if he should incessantly 
attend to serious business, and not give himself up some- 
times to sport, he would unawares become mad or stupefied. 
I being aware of this, give up a portion of my time 
to each." 

When Amasis looked to Nebuchadnezzar for his concur- 
rence, in what he thought a wise reply to the morose priests, 
he saw with concern that monarch's face overcast with a 
dark frown, and his whole figure writhing, as if suffering 
from a sudden convulsion. The last part of the Pharoah's 
speech had struck into his soul like a barbed arrow. 
" Nitocris," thought he, " who made such loud professions 
of her faithfulness, has been whispering to this Pharoah to 
drop hints into my ear, to relax my labours, and give myself 
up like him to drink and jest in easy companionship with 
any who may have merry hearts." 
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'* I crave my lord's pirdon, if I " Amasis began. 

" Not so," interrupted Nebuchadnezzar, who had now 
recovered himself, ** Not so, Amasis — a sudden pain for the 
moment tortured me. It has now passed." 

But not long after this, Nebuchadnezzar had left the 
banquet, and was writhing in mental agony, in the seclusion 
of his own chamber, and accusing his faithful Nitocris of 
what she was as innocent of as a new-born babe. It was a 
long time before the King was missed from the vast halls, 
especially after the fumes of wine had somewhat impaired 
the vision ; so things went on as if nothing had happened. 

Assur's conversation had been fitful throughout the night. 
His mind seemed entirely absorbed in one thing. Whether 
the strong contrast presented by those two very dissimilar 
beings in front of him was the cause, Thales could not 
guess. He thought it was, and therefore he ventured a 
remark — 

" The dwarfish, misshapen figure of ^sop," said he, 
** throws out into still grander relief the princely beauty of 
Casaphon. Without any disguise, he might pass as an 
Apollo at our festivals." 

"-^sop is a strange-looking little monster, certainly," 
answered Assur, drily. 

" His has been a lucky star," continued Thales. " He, 
with a beautiful Thracian woman, Rhodopis, were slaves 
together in the house of ladmon. -^sop is now a constant 
guest at the court of Croesus ; and Rhodopis, his fellow- 
slave, having been liberated by Charaxus, the brother of 
Sappho, has become the most famous woman of her time. 
I hear that the late Pharoah Hophra, as well as the present 
one, pay her great court." 

" Their's were lucky stars, sure enough," said Assur ; — 
and again sounding Thales upon his belief in the influence 
of the stars, Thales was amused, for he could not under- 
stand so clever a man as Assur being so anxious upon the 
subject. 

" You know the old proverb, Assur," said he, " *Wise 
men rule the stars.' I will tell you an anecdote relating to 
myself. One night, leaving my house to contemplate the 
stars, I accidentally fell into a ditch, when my old domestic 
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administered to me a stinging rebuke — * How canst thou/ 
said she, * know what is doing in the heavens, when thou 
canst not perceive what is at thy feet ?' " 

The two had a hearty laugh over the old woman's good 
sense, and the good wine at Assur's elbow made his tongue 
more fluent for the rest of the evening. 

The chieftain Roostam in company with Abradatas, the 
Assyrian, and Ptolemais and Lascaris, the Egyptians, had 
the satisfaction of seeing his three young companions, who, 
one after the other had been pledging the old man briskly, 
" hors de combat," as he had often on the field of battle 
triumphed over heavier odds. 

Casaphon, his foster son, was as clear as when first silting 
down, but he had observed that temperance, which Cyrus 
enjoined upon his followers. 

" You are the guest of Baltassar," said -^sop. 

" Not exactly," replied Casaphon, ** the chieftain and my- 
self are guests of Eleazar, who occupies rooms in the minis- 
ter's house." 

"Ah! I remember" said ^sop, *'when Solon — ^by the 
by, he and Baltassar have become thick friends— when I 
accompanied Solon to the house of that remarkable Jew, we 
saw the old man, Eleazar, and his beautiful daughter — the 
most beautiful girl I ever saw, and I should be a judge, 
for I was once the favourite lover of Rhodopis, the most 
famous beauty in all Greece. Let me see, what is the 
Jewess' name, Casaphon ? " 

" Edna." 

" Ah, yes, Edna. Yes, Edna is even more beautiful than 
Rhodopis. Why, Casaphon, that rising colour in thy cheeks ' 
betrays a secret ! The little god Eros has wounded thee, 
eh?" 

" I don't think that any man will succeed in winning her 
hand," said Casaphon, somewhat confusedly. " I fancy she 
has made some vow to heaven to devote her life entirely to 
the cause of her people." 

" But she can do both. Indeed, a husband might 
strengthen her hands." 

** And divide her heart." 

" Be it so, the other half might be sufficient for her pur* 
pose." ¥ \ 
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" And it might not I think her opinion is that it would 
not." 

" And yet those purple veins of her's must run with warm 
blood." 

"She is the noblest hearted among women." 

" And therefore should be susceptible of the strongest 
affections." 

" And is " 

" Then why not engage them ? " 

" Because there is no chance of success." 

" She must have some vulnerable point in the armour oi 
her resistance— find it out, and she is thine." 

" I would not use so mean an advantage over her.' 

" That is thy affair, I only say she may be won ; indeed 
every thing, from the reptile that crawls the ground, through 
all the advancing grades up to great Jove himself, may be 
won, if properly addressed, and the higher the intelligence, 
the more relenting. I will relate to thee a remarkable inci- 
dent as proof of this, that I once witnessed in the royal park 
at Sardis, where Croesus keeps his wild animals. A young 
Athenian of high birth, who was staying at the court at the 
time of the festival in the grove of Cybele, after having a 
m rry time of it in the grove, visited the menagerie in com- 
pany with his fair one, when coming upon a white elephant 
— a present to Croesus from the King of India — ^which was 
chained by one foot to a stake, and being a little in his way^ 
the Athenian administered him a sharp cut with his cane.' 
The brute swung round his trunk with the rapidity of 
thought, and caught the terrified girl by her robe, who 
struggled, but in vain, to disengage herself. The sagacious 
animal saw in a moment that she had not been the offender, 
for it saw the cane in the hand of the Athenian, but it held 
her as hostage till the culprit was given np to his fury. The 
excitement was intense, for the infuriated brute blew terrible 
blasts of anger, and it was expected every moment that he 
would dash Sie terrified girl to the ground, none interpreting 
its meaning but the Athenian himself, who calmly stepped 
forward with that lofty heroism of a noble Greek, to save his 
fair one's life at the expense of his own ; but before doing 
so, piously knelt to offer up his last prayer to heaven. The 
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brute mistook this as being a supplication for mercy to 
itself, and immediately relented. The girl was set at liberty, 
and her lover simply thrust away with a grunt " 

'* Aha, ha ! " laughed Casaphon, ** but how, my witty 
-^Esop, does this apply to my case ? " 

** It simply shows diat the heart of every thing maybe won 
if properly addressed," answered the fabulist. 

*' If I but knew the proper way, ^sop," Casaphon was 
beginning to say, when the cunning little fellow interrupted 
him 

** Why dwell upon * buts ' and * ifs,' " said he, ** let Uttle 
Eros aim the shaft with precision, and the game is sure to 
fell to thy net" 

" But Eros, as you call him, is fer from being so sure a 
marksman," sighed Casaphon. *' Often enough his arrows 
faU short" 

" I doubt not," returned the other, '^ but that he requires 
practice, like every other famous archer. If his bow is never 
bent and his arrows never shot, likely enough he will miss 
the mark. But make the coy little rascal practice his art, 
Casaphon, for practice, as they say, makes perfect Indeed, 
to my thinking, the prac.tice is the best of die game." 

The conversation of Baltassar and Solon was upon a 
somewhat different key to the above. **My laws," said 
Solon, " are not perfect, but as I have had to tell my couii> 
trymen more than once, they are the best that they can at 
present digest The great gap that now exists betweeii 
poverty and riches must be bridged over by creating a strong 
middle-class as a balancing power between the other two, 
before any substantial good can be effected. At present the 
poor hate the rich, and the rich tyrannise over the poor. I 
hold that the industry of a nation is of first and paramount 
importance. The rank and file of a kingdom are its legs : 
as they are prosperous, it creeps, or walks, or runs. A tree 
is nourished from its roots, not its crown." 

'* It often strikes me, Solon," remarked Baltassar, ^ that 
the world should be much better than it is, possessing so 
many laws for its good health." 

" Laws, Baltassar," returned the other, ** are like cobwebs, 
that only entangle the weak, but are broketL \r] >3cift. ^^x^sc!!!^ 
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When rulers are obedient to the laws which they enforce, 
the world will have advanced a long stride on the road to 
goodness : for he who knows best how to obey, also knows 
best how to command." 

" You are in good company, -^sop," said Croesus, as he, 
in company with Darius, passed the table where the little 
fabulist sat. 

.** Both the company and the fare, Croesus, hare been of 
the best," answered ^sop. 

Then continuing their walk they presently came upon 
Solon and Baltassar, and again stopped in order to exchange 
a few gracious words. And as out of the fullness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh, so Croesus with that natural weak- 
ness of a very successful man, was ever ringing the changes 
of his prosperity, and began at once to descant upon that 
theme. 

" Am I not the happiest man in the whole world, Solon ?" 
asked he, ** I am the King of a large and flourishing king- 
dom, possessing untold wealth — the closest friend and ally 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and brother-in-law to the venerable 
Darius " 

** Human affairs, Croesus," was Solon's sage reply, " are 
ever changing. There is a strange fatality in them, ever 
tending to confusion. With the lapse of time men are con- 
strained to see many things they would willingly avoid see- 
ing, and to suffer many things they would willingly escape 
from. Now I put the term of man's life at seventy years, 
and yet one day in all that time produces nothing exactly 
the same as another. Thus, then, O Croesus, man is alto- 
gether the sport of fortune. You appear to me to be master 
of immense treasures — ^you are highly favoured in being the 
brother-in law to Darius, and the close friend of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, yet for all that I must suspend my judgment till I 
hear how it all ends, for the richest man is not more happy 
than he, who has only a sufficiency for the day, unless good 
fortune attend him to the grave. Therefore, Croesus, as a 
wise man, I may only judge of how happy you are, when I 
hear that your life has terminated happily." 

But by and by, perhaps, "something different to philosophy 
wMs discussed among the less wise of this brilliant assem* 
blage as the wine cup passed more freely among them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MURDER ! REMORSE ! DECEPTION ! 

The next night after the banquet a solitary man, shrouded 
in a long woollen cloak that descended to his heels, might 
liave been seen by any late stroller, gazing abstractedly at 
the stars. He was in one of the wide thoroughfares where 
four streets met, so that he had ample space for viewing the 
heavens. As we have said, he was a solitary man, and the 
place where he was keeping his starry vigil seemed as solitary 
as the man himself — though through the busy hours of day 
it was alive with the gay, pleasure-loving Babylonian nobility. 
The serene light of tiie stars intermingled with wavering 
rshadows played upon the colossal and mysterious-looking 
winged figures which kept unbroken watch at the angles of 
the great square, and the soft night-breeze stirred the light 
feathery branches of the tamarisks and palms that lined die 
thoroughfare. It was that witching hour of night when only 
marauders or students of nature hold commerce with the 
outer world— a hushed silence seemed to brood over the 
vast city like some sleeping angel that breathed his own 
serene slumber upon the scene beneath. Not a bird twittered, 
•or, as it seemed, not a mouse stirred, so great was the silence, 
which only became the more eloquent as now and then that 
solitary man dropt his eyes from the heavens to rest them 
for a few moments upon the placidly thoughtful faces of the 
winged bulls which, he fancied, contemplated his late vigil 
with tranquil complacency. 

Not, however, was Assiu", for it was he, in perfect harmony 
ivith the peaceful scene around him. Though his design 
upon Edna had been baulked by an almost miraculous inter- 
position of Providence, which, most unusually, brought Bal- 
tassar, accompanied by a numerous retinue, through ti^e park^ 
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and close to the spot where Edna had been passing those 
impassioned moments with her supposed lover — still the 
priest had very far from given up the game as a hopeless 
one, and with that strange delusion of the time he was now 
trying to read both his own and Edna's destiny in the stars. 
But Assur's wrapt contemplation of the heavens became 
suddenly interrupted. At this moment his quick eye caught 
the movement of a gliding figure that passed spectre-like 
from shadow of tree or wall as if intent upon concealment. 
At one of the angles of the great square, and screened by 
the falling shadow of one of the winged figures, the phantom 
stopped, and cast a restless glance all round to see if any 
other evil thing were stirring at that unearthly hour. With 
a half tremulous curiosity, Assur had slipt behind the trunk 
of a palm to watch the movements of that frightened shade, 
who, when satisfied that no one was astir, again proceeded 
on its way, and Assur as noiselessly and stealthily followed. 
By this time they had reached the river wall, and both with 
quiet tread stole along, inumbrated by its slanting shadows. 
Then they came upon one of the beautiful brass gates — 
closed for the night — which led down to the river. Here a 
halt was made. The first spectre hugged the wall as closely 
as it could, peering searchingly round the brass pillar of the 
gate to see if the guard was astir. But naught was to be 
seen except the tall masts of the ships, like branchless palms, 
gently rocking to and fro with the rush of the river ; and 
naught to be heard save the swirling sound of the current 
lapping against the sides of the ships, but excepting this, all 
was serenely still. The first cowered past the gate, and again 
reached the shelter of the wall, and like its shadow the 
second followed, using the same mysterious avoidance of 
being seen. Now the first entered a park and was presently 
lost to view among the shrubs and trees. But Assur, not to 
be baulked, now relied more upon his ears than his eyes, and 
tracked the flitting spectre as surely as would an old hound 
a run-a-way slave. A flickering light seemed to hover about 
the impenetrable shadows of the wood, as if endeavouring to- 
pierce their gloomy recesses ; and as the night wore on the 
breeze got fresher, and sounded among the sweighing. 
branches of the tall trees like a mournful dirge sung by un* 
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§een spirits over the extinguished embers of a departed day. 
Under the spell of that weird light, the substance of things 
seemed changed into mere shadow, and the whole world had 
become but the incorporeal ghost of itself. Nothing of that 
, serene adoration of the great spirit which many a Chaldean 
sage experienced while studying in his watch tower, or upon 
the lonely plains, far remote from the haunts of men, per- 
vaded this place. No interchange here of hallowed thoughts 
inspired by holy associations. The presiding spirit of the 
place was perturbed and ill at ease. A strange glamour 
seemed to brood over that thick, dark, moaning forest, most 
ominous of evil, which sent a momentary shudder through 
Assures fearless soul. Could it be that nature herself stood 
aghast, and wore upon her front some such expression of 
horror as that which would visit the face of a spectator of 
some foul, unnatural deed ? Why not ? The blood of Abel 
cried from the ground for vengeance, as if nature to her very 
centre felt the stab, and the voice sounded in the ear of God. 
Fearless as Assur was, still a cold sweat broke out upon him, 
under the influence of those terrors which haunted the 
wood. . • 

After listening for some minutes, the man whom Assur 
had been tracking so closely, gave a low chuckling laugh, 
and commenced brushing away a heap of leaves. What was 
Assur*s surprise in recognising the man to be no other than 
Simeon, the young Jew, against whom he had so uselessly 
plotted. 

After Simeon's deliverance from duress his position seemed 
as difficult, if not more so, than before. True he had been 
unjustly accused, but would his father believe it He 
thought not. Abijah was a stem, uncharitable Jew — a per- 
fect type of the pharasaical class, and painfully zealous 
about the world's estimate concerning his righteous life. 
This charge against his son, false or not, would still reflect 
shame and disgrace upon the father's negligent or inefficient 
training, though, truly, he had nothing to charge himself 
with on that score, for his house was ruled with a rod of 
iron. Not a law prescribed for the education of children he 
had not enforced, and that so incessantly both when they 
sat in the house, or walked by the way, that the only fear 
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was that the force of his teaching might be impaired, like a 
bow that is always kept bent. There was nothing attractive, 
or softening in this everlasting drill. No field days when a 
little harmless display of vanity might be indulged in by 
way of making the drill ground sufferable — ^but everlasting 
preaching, enforcing of the law, and harsh, rigorous govern^ 
ment. 

This stem, uncharitable disposition of Abijah's was, no 
doubt, the natural fruit of those years of suffering, trial, and 
captivity which he, with his nation, had undergone on ac- 
count of their sins, and to recover the heritage they had lost 
the keeping of the law, became with them almost a passion 
in its fierceness. Abijah, at any rate, was harsh, relentless, 
unbending, demanding nothing^Jess than the exact letter of 
the law in the smallest concerns of life — a priest rather of 
Ebal than Gerizim— of cursing rather than blessing — and 
his son, Simeon, stood in awe of him. Nevertheless, Abijah 
possessed some of those sterling qualities so characteristic 
of all strong commanding natures, and which, when found 
in company with the gentler virtues, contribute so largely to 
the formation of noble lives. He neglected no duty, either 
religious or secular. He was honest and upright to the back 
bone. The harsh, rigid lines of his strongly marked face 
proved that. His very step seemed to derive a majesty from 
the inward consciousness of an honest, unswerving integrity 
of purpose. 

Unfortunately for Simeon his was a restless, sensitive tem- 
perament, amenable to the drawing chords of love, but 
recalcitrant under such stem restraint, and when he began 
to analyse his fear of returning to his father, he felt acutely 
the double injustice under which he was suffering. Being 
innocent, why should he fear the displeasure of his father or 
any one else ? If Abijah believed the report of his guilt, 
and uttered his f'urse upon him, good. If some unusual 
charity of mind inclmed him to believe in his innocence, also 
good. A reckless unconcern, not unnatural, perhaps, under 
the circumstances, now seized him. 

In this mood he came before his father, and pleaded his 
innocence with a cold indifference. " Was not the stolen 
property found upon you?" asked Abijah, with stinging 
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force. *' And was not also the cup of Joseph found in Ben- 
jamin's sack? " defiantly retorted Simeon. Abijah became 
livid with rage. This unfilial disposition convinced him that 
Simeon had not only committed the theft imputed to him, 
but had also become hardened in crime. ^ Parley was hence- 
forth impossible. The smoking flax was in a blaze. Simeon 
hurled back denunciation for denunciation, and then with a 
fierce anger rushed out of doors never again to recross his 
father's threshold. 

For several days Simeon wandered about in a kind of stu- 
por. The blow that had fallen upon him was so sudden 
and undeserved that his mind had had no time to prepare 
itself for the shock. He seemed to be groping about in the 
•dark, not knowing which way to turn, or whither to go. At 
length that morbid delusion seized him which seizes many 
when suffering under misfortune. He was the sport of a 
•cruel destiny that thwarted every good intention. Do What 
he would, every thing would go against him. Man sought 
to crush him, and God was altogether indiflferent as to the 
issue. God and man alike condemned sin, and yet provoked 
it. To live he must sin, for who would trust him iiow. 
Either there was no God, or injustice reigned in the hea- 
vens. The whole code of morality and religion was a 
mockery. Providence only meant a selfish care for oneself: 
lionesty, but compliance with a few requirements of the 
pharasaical class, after which a thousand peccadilloes might 
be committed which the world would wink at. The cloak 
•of respectability had been plucked from him, therefore cloak- 
less he must live like the rest by shifting for himself. God 
had not protected him from being falsely accused and igno- 
miniously condemned, and would be equally indifferent 
.about his sins. 

Simeon had no pilot star now to guide him through the 
tangled mazes of life. He was abroad upon a cruel, treach- 
erous sea, without chart or helm, the toy of the storm and 
waves. Not a single ray of hop a cheered his dark outlook. 
He was lost— and who can comprehend the meaning of 
that fearful word but the man or woman who knows what 
it is to have every tie of association and home snapped 
.asunder? 
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In this wicked spirit Simeon had gone forth to be the 
prey of every sophistry which the arch tempter might sug- 
gest to his weak understanding. On his first few attempts 
at finding honest labour proving unsuccessful, he was tempted 
to commit his first crime of theft. Stage upon stage was- 
now quickly passed which led on to irretrievable ruin, and 
at last he did not shrink from committing even murder 
itself. 

The leaves which Assur had watched him brush away 
from a small mound, covered the body of a murdered man, 
whom he had waylaid in the park, and after beating him 
down had hurriedly covered him over as approaching foot- 
steps had warned him to fly. It was this man whom he had 
murdered in the open day that he had now returned to^ 
while the world slept, to strip of his jewels, for his unhappy 
victim was one of the rich merchants of Babylon. Pulling 
off the rings from the dead man's fingers, and the heavy 
gold chain that was around his neck, Simeon held them up* 
in the light of the glittering stars, and chuckled aloud over 
his ill-gotten treasures. Even Assur shuddered at such cold- 
blooded villany. 

After sating his eyes upon the trinkets till he was satisfied, 
Simeon then hid them in his bosom, and commenced 
digging a hole wherein to bury the corpse. The booty being 
secured, and the excitement worn off, he was surprised by^ 
unusual symptoms of nervousness. Several times he left 
off his work in evident agitation, as if confident some one 
was watching him. Once he crept close to the spot where 
Assur lay concealed, as if to hide himself in the thicket^ 
from some imaginary eyes. Assur held his breath, and could, 
distinctly hear Simeon's teeth chatter with fear. For a. 
moment he seemed irresolute whether to continue his work^ 
or fly the accursed spot ; then straightening, as if bracing 
himself up, he returned to the grave. But his terror hadt 
robbed him of his strength, and left him more agitated andt 
nervous than before. While digging, his eyes kept restlessly- 
turning to the dead man, who lay upon his back ; his large- 
black Assyrian eyes wide open, as if terribly intent upon* 
searching out justice in heaven. His knees shook under 
him as he gazed into those dark flxed orbs which seemed. 
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so intent upon tiie stars. " Ye blind orbs," muttered he, in 
a terrified whisper, " what can ye read in the stars ? If they 
promised thee fair, they miserably deceived thee. Or it 
may be that even thou didst trace with the finger of destiny 
this very death which has now overtaken thee. Who 
Imows?" He became almost fascinated with the dreamy 
speculative gaze of those dark eyes, and looked up to 
heaven in the same line in which they were fixed. The 
stars were wonderfully bright, and seemed to dilate more 
and more as he gazed upon them- Then he thought of that 
passage in Isaiah, " Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and 
look upon the earth beneath : for the heavens shall vanish 
away like smoke." The terrors of the judgment-day flashed 
out before him and became unspeakably awful to his 
awakened conscience. Every sin he had committed 
stood out in dreadful prominence. He then closed his eyes 
as if to shut out so fearful a scene, but his sins only became 
the more distinct, from the fact that his mind was now 
undiverted by surrounding obects. With a desperate effort 
he once more tried to continue his work of digging a grave ; 
but was completely unfitted for the task. That some one 
was watching him impressed him more and more strongly. 
Bending over the murdered man, he drew the lids over 
those staring eyes, and was then again about to resume 
his work, when the lids slowly opened, and the eyes were 
once more intent upon the heavens. Staggering forward, he 
fell across the cold corpse, and for a moment lay there un- 
conscious. Again he struggled to his feet, the sweat rolling 
from his face in great drops. The grave was barely deep 
enough, but he could dig no more. He lay the body in it, 
and covered it over with earth and leaves He then hid his 
shovel beneath some brushwood, which had probably dug 
more than one man's grave besides this, and was stealing 
away firom the spot, when he heard a half-audible voice 
whisper— 

" What doest thou, Simeon ?" 

'* O God of my fathers ! " groaned the murderer, believ- 
ing that he had heard the voice of God ; " they have slain 
thy people like cattle in the shambles, and we have been 
reckoned as stubble, and burnt up like weeds. The 
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Assyrians have laid waste Jerusalem, and thrown down our 
holy temple into the dust The man whom I have slain 
was an enemy of thy people, and a worshipper of idols." 

It flashed across Assufs mind in a moment, that the guilty 
conscience of Simeon thought that it was the voice of God 
speaking to him ; and as he intended using him to remove 
from the scope of his view the only disturbing object that 
at present troubled him, determined at once to work upon 
the superstition of the man for that purpose. He perfectly 
understood that the Jew wished to palliate his crime, on the 
ground that it had been committed upon an enemy of the 
chosen people. " Hold thy peace, Simeon," said he, in the 
same small voice. " On the ground of chine own argument 
I have palliated thy crime.'' 

So opposed was such a palliation, although he had himself 
urged it, to everything he had ever conceived of th^ Deity, 
that Simeon instantly lifted up his face from the ground to 
see if some mortal was not imposing upon him. Fortu- 
nately for his purpose, Assur was in close ambush, and 
Simeon, more terrified than ever, fell down once more with 
his face to the ground in agonising fear. Then spoke the 
voice again, 

" What man is this whom thou has slain, Simeon ? *' 

" One who ground down thy people, O Lord, as did the 
Egyptians of old,*' answered Simeon. 

" Hearken thou unto me, Simeon,'* continued the voice. 

" Speak, Lord, but not in wrath, lest I perish," urged the 
ungodly sinner. 

** Keep silence and hearken unto me," again repeated the 
voice. " It is well that thou hatest my enemies, and are 
vexed with those who threw down my altar. Thou shall yet 
perform a greater work for me than this. Swear to me by 
the blood thou hast spilt, to rest not, night or day, until thou 
hast taken the life of one — a, young man now visiting this 
wicked Babylon." 

Simeon's orthodoxy was again sorely tried, and he 
tremblingly rasied his head and gazed around. Nothii^ 
could be seen save the half-buried body. Down went his 
face again to the ground, and he swore by the blood he had 
spilt, to do heaven's work. 
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Assur, during the last interval, had stealtluly withdrawn to 
some distance, but from whence he could still watch Simeon. 

The silence became intolerable to the red-handedi 
murderer, who now was almost frantic with fear. Not only 
was the dose proximity of the dead man frighfully unnerv- 
ing, but added to that, he thought himself in the immediate 
presence of the Almighty. Still keeping his head bowed, 
he beat his breast in an agony of despair, and cried aloud 
to be delivered from this torment, when he heard at some 
distance a man singing, in a low voice, a somewhat merry 
snatch. He started up from the ground, eager to have any 
one*s company, even though it were an officer*s of justice, 
who would demand blood for blood. 

On came Assur, pretending not to see him, and still 
carolling as before. Simeon stood petrified. Of all the men 
he knew, the priest was the last one he expected to meet in 
this dreadful place. 

Assur, at length, as if catching sight of Simeon for the 
first time, hailed him familiarly. ''Ah! is this my son 
Simeon?" said he. 

" Hush, my lord," said the terrified Simeon, with chatter- 
ing teeth ; " take off thy shoes from off thy feet Thou art 
in the presence of Deity." 

*• Say you so, Simeon," gasped the would-be affrighted 
Assur. Then eyeing the half-covered dead body, he con- 
tinued, " I perceive, Simeon, that we are not only in the 
presence of Deity, but of a dead man. What does all this 
mean, Simeon ? More murder upon thy conscience, eh ? 
It is thy guilty conscience which makes thee rave, and 
imagine strange things." 

*' Speak low, my lord, for I do exceedingly quake and 
tremble," whispered Simeon. 

** How know you that we are in the presence of Deity? " 
asked the cunning priest. 

" I have heard his voice," was the reply. ** Oh, that I 
had never been bom I " 

"Was it so awful?" 
O God ! O (Jod ! " gasped Simeon, beating his breast 
Was it not the voice of onscience, think you, Simeon ? " 
again insinuated the priest, 
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** No, no," replied Simeon, " I heard a voice speak 
as distinctly as I hear yours now. Let us leave this spot 
before I go mad. What brought you, my lord, to such a 
place so late at night? " 

"See you that bright star?" replied Assur, pointing 
heavenwards. " For hours I have wandered on and on, 
contemplating it I heard nought, saw nought, thought of 
nought, but that one solitary, trembling orb." 

" O my God 1 my God ! " ejaculated Simeon. 

"What aileth thee now, Simeon ?" 

" That dead man whom I have murdered kept his eyes 
fixed intently upon the same star. All the while when I was 
digging his accursed grave, he seemed to be contemplat- 
ing it. O my lord, why have you fixed the terror of this 
night in my mind for all eternity ? The sight of that star 
will for ever bring me back to this awful night. O that I 
had never been born ! May the shadows of death en- 
compass me, and the darkness of the grave hide me from 
the all-seeing light. Woe is me ! Woe is me ! " 

" Silence, Simeon, for I perceive thou hast not found the 
clue by which to trace out the wondrous design of Provii- 
dence in this matter. Listen to me. I say, contemplating 
in rapt meditation the portent of yonder new star in the 
heavens, I saw nought, heard nought, thought of nought 
but it alone. My destiny seemed chained to it. I know 
not where it would hare led me, had I not stumbled across 
thy path. Thou dost blame me for directing thy attention 
to it ; so that whenever thou shall see it in the heavens, the 
awful visage of thy victim will rise up, a blood-bespattered 
spectre, to curse thee. I promise thee that it shall not be 
so if only thou attend strictly to my counsel. That baleful 
star which I have followed, and upon which the dead man's 
eyes were fixed, threatens another with eclipse. I link the 
destinies of two men with those two stars. They are rivals 
for the same glory. One of these two men must be 
crushed. If thou canst accomplish such a task, I promise 
thee that the memory of this murdered man shall fade from 
thy mind." 

" Who is it, my lord ? " exclaimed the excited Simeon. 
" Is it a young man nowvisiting Babylon ? " 
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" How knowest thou, Simeon, whether he be young or 
old ? " asked Assur, with apparent surprise. " Did I say lie 
was a young man ? " 

"No," cried Simeon, "but now I have got the clue. 
The Lord be praised for showing unto his servant such 
wondrous things. Now I see it all. I see it all." 

" Calm this ecstasy of thine, my son, and tell me what 
thou hast seen and heard," demanded the subtle Assur. 

" I heard a voice," answered Simeon, " and it said unto 
me, *What doest thou Simeon?' Then I became as one 
dead, but recovering myself, I looked around, but saw no 
man. 'Swear,' said the voice, *by the blood of him thou 
hast spilt to rest not day or night, till thou hast taken the 
life of a young man now visiting this wicked Babylon.' O, 
my lord, I see it all ! The star that this dead man's eyes 
were fixed upon is the star both of thy enemy and mine, by 
whom this dead dog hoped to be avenged. It is none other 
than the star of Casaphon." 

Assur could not suppress a smile when he thought how 
excessively easy it was for man to impose upon his fellow 
man, if only opportunity offered. 

" Thou tellest me strange things, Simeon," said he, " and 
now that thou knowest thy work, specially designed for thee 
by heaven, see thou neglect not to perform thy mission; and 
over and above the reward which heaven always vouchsafes 
the man enlisted for some special duty, I myself will add 
theteto ten talents of gold. Now take up thy sandals, and 
It us leave this dreadful place." 

Such a magnificent reward sent a ray of low, avaricious 
joy over the murderer's face. He could hardly believe his 
ears, so he asked Assur to confirm his liberal promise by an 
oath. 

** By the Gods I swear it," said Assur, with a careless air. 

" Nay, my lord," entreated Simeon, " but swear by the 
God of Israel" 

" Fool, dost thou not understand that I have included 
him with the rest," answered this strangely composite priest, 
who had some kind of superstitious belief in the influences 
of the stars, but none in the providence of God. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE FESTIVAL, 

At last the great day of dedication arrived, and Babylon, 
at a very early hour, was all astir with bustle and excitement, 
in preparation for one of the many notable days in the an- 
nals of her memorable history. There were few things that 
her remarkable ruler had not attempted, and accomplished 
with brilliant success, and this last achievement seemed to 
be the capstone of his daring and unrestrained ambition. 
When the streaks of early dawn were yet low down on the 
edge of the horizon the sounds of Hfe amid the waking city, 
at first faint and intermittent, every moment steadily grew 
louder and more constant, as the tramp of thousands of 
country people, flooding through the great brass gates, and 
the citizens themselves, hurried on to secure those points of 
vantage which a great unaccommodated crowd has to win 
for itself amid the seething masses of eager sight-seers. And 
added to all the tumult and noise incident upon the activity 
and stir of such great crowds, were the cracking of whips, 
the loud scolding tones of drivers, the screeching remon- 
strances of camels protesting against such overdriving, be the 
occasion what it might, and the heavy rumbling carts, bring- 
ing in from the country round huge stocks of provisions to 
satisfy the demands of the hungering monster whose mouth 
seemed ever open, and whose appetite was never sated, for 
every night the market place, and the stall were mere yawn- 
ing vacuums — and every now and again mingling with this 
tumultuous roar was the more pleasing sound of the boat- 
man's song as he swept down the rapid river, or the reveille 
of the soldiers changing guard at the palace gates. 

Casaphon, long before those first scattered sounds of 
awakening life had grown into that surging, swaying human 
tide; had sallied forth with a light buoyant heart, inspired 
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with the fresh, balmy spring air — ^which ever seems to youth 
as productive of new aspirations as of buds and flowers— to 
mingle with the early risers of this world-renowned city. As 
he wandered on through the great thoroughfares, and even to 
the confines of the outer walls, he had ample opportunity for 
observing the wealth, and teeming abundance of the pros- 
perous empire. The whole of the Assyrian kingdom at this 
time was ** like a cedar of Lebanon with fair branches " — 
" a place of seed, and of figs, and of vines, and of pomegra- 
nates, and an abundance of water." It was even more luxu- 
riant in grain than Eg)rpt herself, yielding in exceptional 
years three hundred fold. The beautiful date ^^alms grew 
spontaneously throughout the land, which the weary tra- 
veller had but to tap to quench his thirst with a delicate 
refreshing wine, or stay his hunger with its wholesome fruit. 
What, at the present time, has relapsed again into that 
sandy waste from which it was formerly reclaimed, was in 
these palmy days a garden of Eden, but rendered such 
by an industrious monarch, who felt it both a religious 
and national duty to improve by every means the resources 
of the kingdom over which he had been called by providence 
to reign. 

He covered the land with aquaducts and canals, sup 
plied with a stream of life from the two great rivers — 
Euphrates and Tigris — ^which at any time might be made 
to overflow their banks, and refresh the sun-scorched vege- 
tatioa "The waters made him great, the deep set him 
up on high with the rivers running round about his plants, 
and sent out her little rivers unto all the trees of the 
field," — so Ezekiel wrote of this highly cultivated and well 
irrigated land. 

After a long excursive ramble through this old-world 
city, every rood of which was crowded with some won- 
derful story, needing no fiction to give it colour, or ex- 
travagance to make it attractive, Casaphon found himself 
once more by Edna's side. 

He had pondered long and thoughtfully over that emphatic 
** Never" of Edna's, and could only arrive at one conclusion 
— ^the one he had expressed to -^sop— that she had made 
gome vow to sacrifice all personal and worldly pleasures, that 
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she might devote herself entirely to the cause of her people 
— though what she was to do in their behalf, she herself at 
present did not know, beyond that expectation which filled 
every Jew's mind, that very shortly some great deliverer would 
proclaim the day of return, and then it would be that she 
would take a prominent part among the Jewish maids to lead 
them in the dance and the song to beguile the long and 
weary journey back to Zion. 

Such a conclusion as the above clearly proved to Casa- 
phon that he was only second in Edna's affections, whilst 
she absorbed everything that was dear to him in the world. 
Indeed, she was his world. Nothing, without her, was worth 
having — she was his queen — his goddess. Then, too, she 
had said " regard" and not "love" — What could that mean ? 
For the depth of her emotion spoke clearly enough, when 
they talked together of their early happiness, that she still 
harboured in her heart of hearts her old childish affection 
for him, though now under guarded restraint — ^was it a self- 
imposed, or only a priestly-imposed restraint ? If the latter, 
there was still hope for him, for in blood he was as much a 
descendant of Abraham as Edna herself. In both cases their 
parents were of different extraction — Edna's father was a Jew, 
but her mother was a Persian ; whilst with Casaphon the 
order was reversed — his father being a Persian and his 
mother a Jewess— and in honour of his mother's nationali^ 
he had been called after a Jewish kinsman. Then, too, 
such mixed marriages were common enough at present, and 
received none of those excommunicating anathemas which, 
a few years later, the priests hurled against them. Casaphon, 
had therefore, to give up this surmise and fall back upon the 
less promising one, that it was a self-imposed sacrifice, for 
that it was a sacrifice, and a heavy one too, he was certain, 
from those oft repeated checks which she only too visibly 
had to put upon her emotions when appealed to through 
the sentiment of love. 

It was a cruel fate, and not less cruel to Casaphon than 
to Edna herself — nay, his was the most cruel, for Edna at 
least had the consolation of knowing that she was sacrificing 
her tenderest feelings for some noble and virtuous end, whilst 
he had only the tantalizing knowledge that he still possessed y.. 
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her love without any seeming chance of ever becoming her 
affianced spouse. 

With a desire to learn the true state of the case, he now 
directed his conversation as much as possible to topics of 
mutual interest, and which would be most likely to draw out 
a reflection of Edna's inner selfl " Edna/* said he, " the 
opening of the Hanging Gardens is the last of the great 
public ceremonies — the visitors will, then, be soon wending 
their steps homewards again." 

" The time has passed away very quickly," Edna replied. 

" And happily ?*' interrogated Casaphon. 

" Yes, indeed, very happily." 

** Yet hardly so joyously, Edna, as it used to do when we 
wandered unrestrained along the flowery banks of the wind- 
ing Bendamir, or sat beneath the shadows ot the orange 
grove, dreaming all kinds of impossible fairy tales." 

'' We were but children then, Casaphon, and knew but little 
of real life." 

" I would, my Edna, that we could carry with us throu^ 
life such innocent joy." (Edna only answered with a sigh.) 
" Tell me, Edna," continued Casaphon, at the same time 
taking her hand in his and looking very lovingly into Edna's 
eyes— "what misfortune is it that has so altered thee?" 

" Edna's lips quivered, but overcoming her emotion she 
said with her old gay smile, '^ we cannot expect to retain for 
ever the thoughtless mirth of childhood, Casaphon." 

** Nor do I wish that we could Edna, but the pure firiend- 
ship of childhood may still accompany us tiurough our 
maturer years." 

'* Has our friendship diminished, Casaphon ?" 

*' I think, Edna," said Casaphon, in a low, faltering tone, 
^ there was something more than friendship between us in 
those days, though then we were unconscious of it" 

" We were mere children," tremblingly interposed Edna. 

'^ And one of us, Eklna, still remains a child, and would 
do for ever to preserve the unspeakable rapture of that 
childish love." 

Edna started— Casaphon had only called it friendship be- 
fore—but now he called it love, and she knew that he adlcd 
it by its proper name. It was love — a, love which in her 
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breast had never for a moment faltered, nay, had ripened 
with her years, and strengthened with her strength. 

" I often wander alone through all those early scenes of 
our childhood," continued Casaphon, " and take delight in 
recalling to my mind all your little speeches in the exact 
spots where they were uttered, and hear again your joyous 
laugh just where you were the most merry, or fancy myself 
playfully disentang;ling you from the thick prickly rose 
bushes near that little bcwer of love we called our temple. 
Oh, Edna, I cannot describe to you all the fond recollections 
that crowd upon me when I visit our old haunts, and wonder 
if such happiness will ever dawn upon me again. ** 

" A bower of love," — Edna grew pale and became deeply 
agitated when she heard those terrible words. It was within 
a bower of love that Assur had breathed into her ear — after 
so mercilessly practising his magician arts unto her— those 
passionate words of another kind of love to that which 
Casaphon now called to mind — " A bower of love" wherein 
the brightest joys of her young life were parted with for ever. 
Wherein the charm of all that was dazzling and attractive to 
the senses was met with — but met with only to discover with 
regretful memory, the cruel deceitfulness of the illusion. 

Edna turned upon him her beautiful eyes full of anguish 
and entreaty, which pleaded for her more eloquently than 
any words could have done. Casaphon forbore to press 
the subject further, though deeply mortified by her inexplic- 
able reluctance to allow him even the privilege of calling to 
her memory the once happy hours they spent together. 

Losing command over his usually-genial disposition, he 
hastily rose and quitted the apartment, at the same time 
showing, both with reproachful glances and angry gesture, 
the painful disappointment he felt 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE DEDICATION OF THE HANGING GARDENS. 

It was the first time that Casaphon had omitted to 
assemble with the others of the household around the family 
altar. The angry feeling which he had allowed to take 
possession of him, on account of Edna's apparent coldness 
and want of sympathy, quite unfitted him for taking part, 
with any degree of honesty, in the solemn exercise. Chafing 
at the tedious delay — for he was waiting for his foster- 
father, the Chieftain — and longing to plunge into the excite- 
ment which the day promised, he paced his apartment with 
an impatient step. 

After the usual reading of some portion of the Divine 
word, then came the anthem, in which he heard the sweet 
voice of Edna, which should have softened his heart, for it 
was unusually plaintive and sad, climbingi like a wreath of 
incense, above the melody of the Psalm. 

A momentary thrill of rapture filled his breast while he 
listened, and an inward pricking of conscience rebuked him 
for being absent. But he had allowed himself to be too 
deeply moved by anger at what he considered unrequited 
love, to feel more than a passing thrill of these holier 
emotions. 

At length the old chieftain and he started together to 
make their way to the palace, where they were to join a 
host of friends. 

Though every avenue leading to the point of attraction 
was crowded with people flocking from every quarter to 
witness the grand procession, still Casaphon elbowed his 
way through the dense throng as if impelled by some fury. 
All the old chieftain had to do was to walk fast enough, for 
a way was cleared for him by his dashing guide. 
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Casaphon was not in a humour for looking about him this 
morning — stirred, as he \va», with an impulse only to rush 
forward ; for had he been in a more inquisitive mood, he 
might have questioned the motive which prompted a certain 
slouching figure to dog their heels so closely, as if determined 
not to lose sight of them for a moment. 

The tremendous bribe of Assur's ten talents of gold, as 
well as the direct command of heaven to compass the death 
of Casaphon, had whetted Simeon's appetite for his blood, 
with unusual sharpness. 

As he slunk along that night when he went to strip his 
victim of his jewels, so he slunk along now. Crime and a 
bad conscience so often enforced this slouching gait upon 
him, that he could now adopt no other. Murder and theft 
were stamped upon every line of his hardened features, as 
well as upon every move of his ungainly form. 

There was at all times a strong guard of soldiers at the 
palace ; but on this occasion, not so much for necessity as 
for display — for this was not only a great national holiday 
and festival, it was also a grand political demonstration, 
when the power and magnificence of the empire were to be 
made apparent to the assembled potentates, — there was 
hardly anything else to be seen within a large area but the 
bright scarlet uniforms of soldiers, sparkling with gold 
ornaments, and mounted on superbly-caparisoned chargers. 
Such a brave display made the eyes of the old warrior chief 
wink with delight. 

" Casaphon, my son," said he, " see what thou canst to* 
day, and if there be a weak point in their harness, take note 
of it. These fine fellows are too grand for war." ITien 
poking his elbow into Casaphon's ribs, he continued — " Our 
Persian lads would like a brush \vith them, eh, Casaphon, 
eh ! " And the old chief fairly chuckled at the thought of 
such an encounter, and nothing in the world would have 
accorded better with Casaphon's feelings just now than some 
desperate meiee. 

" By Mithras, boy ! '* continued the chieftain, " but this 
is a rich city. No wonder the Mede overcame us with such 
an ally at his back. But luxury, my son, breeds licence, 
then follows everjrthing — slowly it may be, but surely — that 
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saps away the good, and disunites the forces that make up 
a strong arm. Your soft, dainty living is the safest destroyei: 
of an army's strength Ahriman ever ihVented." 

The quick soldierly eye of the chieftain saw in that im- 
posing display of military grandeur more of effeminate 
luxury than those hardy qualities necessary for a really 
powerful army. " A long peace, and licentious living," said 
he, " has made women of them. The tide is turning, boy, 
and we must watch our chance to strike off the yoke." 

These conquerors of the world wore that insolent de- 
meanour which a victorious soldiery is so apt to acquire with 
a long peace, and living in the enjoyment of those in- 
dulgences which an idle life fosters. They were lightly 
worked, highly fed, and magnificently accoutred in scarlet 
and purple. Nothing could be more splendid and imposing 
than their appearance for mere parade work ; but such keen 
observers as the chieftain could see at a glance that th'i 
seeds of vice and lawlessness were sown broadcast among 
their ranks, and were only kept in subjection, for the 
present, by the great authority of a master mind. How 
would they behave when Nebuchadnezzar was no more ? — 
when they were under the restraint of a weaker hand 
than his ? 

The present condition of this magnificent army, which, 
in its time, had done such valorous deeds, may be compared 
to luscious over-ripe fruit, which can never again return to 
soundness, though the stock on which it grew may, the next 
harvest, throw off a sound, healthy crop. And, indeed, it 
only represented the condition of the whole nation, which 
had already passed that subtie point in which it is so difficult 
to determine whether or not it was at its best. Prosperity 
and excess had over ripened it, or rather corrupted it, and 
nothing could restore its old vitality and healthy, robust 
circulation but the pruning-knife of wintry misfortune. It 
remains to be seen whether or not it was equal to such an 
ordeal, — ^whether the vitality and vigour of the parent stem 
will be able to throw out new life with a new generation 
capable of successfully combating the vicissitudes of an 
old one. 
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Casaphon and the cheftain, up to now, had pushed their 
way stoutly through the dense masses, and by dint of broad 
shoulders and a continued pressing towards the spot, found 
themselves at length within call of their destination. The 
crowd outside the cordon of soldiers was immense. All 
Babylon in a condensed form seemed to fill the great space 
in front of the huge palace, and the delay made to satisfy 
the old cheftain's whim of military criticism had made it all 
the more difficult to push their way through the thickening 
crowd. 

That was bad enough, but worse than that, it had. given 
Simeon time to work his way after the two strong men who, 
by the help of the younger one's energy, had distanced him 
in the jostling multitude, and who would now, but for this 
delay, have been within the barrier where the slouching Jew 
could not have followed. 

He was now little more than an arm's length from them, 
and whilst doggedly pushing after his prey, ever kept his 
hand upon a deadly dagger which he nursed in his breast, 
ready, when opportunity offered, to plunge to the hilt in his 
victim's heart 

The crush had become so great that, for a few moments, 
it was impossible to make any advance. By this exertion 
Casaphon's fury had abated, and he now even found it in his 
heart to enjoy the banter of the crowd, which took every 
opportunity of expending its wit upon every fitting and un- 
fitting object that caught its attention. 

Casaphon at length again forced a passage, and managed 
to draw the old chiefafter him, but before that opened pas- 
sage again closed Simeon was at his heels. 

The Jew had become tremendously excited and laid his 
flattering unction to his soul that he was about God's work. 
Never before had he felt such confidence in a murderous 
attempt. Before striking the blow he even offered up an 
ejaculatory prayer to heaven to guide his hand. And besides 
the vengeance roused in his breast by the lying impostiure ot 
Assur, his own hatred oi the man that had been more fortu- 
nate than himself in winning the affections of Edna, gave 
this deed of blood a keen relish. 

They were now within a step or two of the great gates of 
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the palace. A few moments more and they would have 
passed through them — already Abradatas and then: other 
friends had recognised them, and were welcoming them with 
merry faces, when suddenly they noticed a death-like pallor 
steal over Casaphon, though they could not discover the 
cause. Casaphon glanced to right and left of him to see 
who the assassin was, though he uttered not a word for fear 
of alarming the chieftain, but having no enemy, that he knew 
of in the world, he therefore recognised none around 
him. 

The soldiers, by the direction of Abradatas, made a way 
for them just in time for Casaphon to fall swooning into the 
arms of his friend. 

Within the palace, a no less terrible struggle was going on, 
but it was not between two men, but only one man against 
himself. Since the night of the banquet, when the pharaoh 
had so unwittingly aroused the suspicions of Nebuchadnezzar 
against his faithful queen, the unhappy monarch had sternly 
refused to allow Nitocris any share of his confidence, and 
was now suffering both the torture of jealousy and anger, 
as well as the feaiful malady which was slowly undermining 
his reason. 

In solitary misery he paced the royal apartment, one 
moment standing still to glance out of the window and scan 
the vast crowds congregating together, and the next turning 
away with a sickening brain to recommence the fearful 
struggle for mastery over the horrid delusion, which was 
grappling his mind with increasing strength and almost 
irresistible force. 

The intellect which once had been so powerful, was now 
threatened with total wreck. The efforts of his past life all 
seemed to culminate into this one trying hour, and he lived 
over again all their toil and anxiety, but without the inspira- 
tion of their anticipated reward. The memory of the harass 
and unceasing labour of his past undertakings dwarfed the 
pleasure that he derived from them at the time, into an almost 
mappreciable atom, and seemed to lean over his tottering 
brain like giants that threatened to crush him. Now and 
again as the cloud passed over him. and he seemed to cmeige 
from the darkness like one waking out of a nightmare, he was 
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conscious of uttering a sound like the low of an ox, and of 
feeling a desire for the food upon which it fed. So fear- 
fully, indeed, was this delusion — which in modern days we 
call Lycanthrophy* — ^taking hold of his mind, that he fre- 
quently had to put his hand to his head to feel if horns grew^ 
there, to assure himself that it was only a delusion. 

But the ceremony of the day stared him in the face. It 
could not be avoided — and yet he was not sure of himself — 
felt unequal to all that would be required of him through a. 
long arduous task, but also felt — though ready to sink through 
the earth with a crushing sense of depression — that he must 
appear before the vast crowds with a proud and kingly 
majesty, as if the ailments of common mortals never laid 
their blighting touch upon his royal nature. Whatever the 
consequences, he must bear himself like one endowed by 
heaven to perform more than mortal deeds. How little did 
the gathering crowds dream of what was passing through the 
royal mind. 

Under such circumstances the task before him assunied 
dimensions altogether disproportionate with the real facts of 
the case. Yet, if any one had dared to assure Nebuchad- 
nezzar that such was the case — but that was impossible — it 
would have availed nothing. The painful and overwhelming 
sense of his duties could not be explained away by himself 
and he was yet too proud to admit it to any other. 

As a great and magnificent monarch he stood alone in the 
midst of his greatness and magnificence. In this hour of his- 
weakness he must also stand alone deprived of those kindly 
sympathies and social endearments which surround less dis- 
tinguished mortals. He must bear his crushing load him- 
selfi and neither show by hint or appearance that more 
than a feather's weight rested upon him. 

A hum, like a million swarms of bees, deafened the air^ 
and dashed like a mighty tide against the door of the royal 
apartment, surging and tossing, and billowing with eager ex- 
pectancy. 



* A disease of the mind which makes a man fancy himself a wolf 
or some other wild beast. 
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Still be paced backwards and forwards like a sentinel on 
guard, tossed about from the side of hope to that of despair, 
almost with the constancy and regularity of his forward or 
backward steps, and as unable to fix himself to the centre 
of action as at the first moment when he began the struggle. 

Often had his hand been upon the handle of the door 
with a momentary determination to issue forth, when he 
again recoiled from it, as if some gorgon were ready on the 
other side to kill him with its glance. So this wretched 
man fought against madness, whilst the vast crowd outside 
was impatiently waiting to greet his appearance, as if some 
God were going to descend upon them from heaven. 

The enthusiasm and excitement were becoming more and 
more intense. The proud monarch heard the hubbub, and 
for the first time in his life, trembled before it. To be stript 
of royal honours, and God-like pretensions in the face of 
such a multitude would be the worst hell that he could 
ever suffer. It was the fear of such a humiliation that made 
him still linger within the royal threshold when the time had 
already expired for him to have crossed it. 

The faithful Nitocris was all anxiety, guessing the reason 
of the delay, and though not allowed to whisper consolation 
and fortitude into the ear of the king, yet her own true heart 
was with him, and her prayers, may be, tended to strengthen 
him for his duty. 

A half convulsive throb shook his frame, then all was still, 
and after this last mighty effort Nebuchadnezzar commanded 
the doors to be thrown open, and issued forth, decked out 
in all the pomp and glory that apparel could lend. The 
surging, tumultuous sound of voices was hushed in a moment 
Every horseman dismounted and stood at his horse's head, 
and every head was bowed upon the breast. 

But we must again linger for a moment to give a parting 
glance at the career of this great man. 

Determined, brave, and invincible as he was in war, he 
was, as we have seen, yet more distinguished in the arts of 
peace. He was lofty in thought, proud in spirit, yet deeply 
imbued with religious sentiment and pious reverence for 
the God whom he worshipped. Not only did he stand 
the foremost man in the kingdom by hereditary right and 
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conquest, but also by the magnificence of his intellect^ 
which, like his princely stature, overtopped the greatest of 
his subjects. His countenance was bright and glorious 
and an excellent majesty rested upon him. From his lips 
dropped that royal eloquence, which more than any other 
regal grace, finds its way the quickest to the hearts of the 
people. Baltassar, in his history, designates him as a king 
of kings, unto whom the God of heaven had given power 
and strength and glory. 

His father, the first of his race to assume the royal purple, 
was eclipsed by the son, who taught kings what regal 
splendour meant. 

After the establishment of his fame as a great general, 
the city of his habitation, and the kingdom over which he 
ruled, occupied all his attention. Old palaces were pulled 
down, and splendid structures built in their stead. Babylon 
itself was rebuilt from one end to the other. Rivers were 
drawn aside and made to flow in new channels, and the whole 
country of Messopotamia covered with a net-work of canals. 
The vast wealth accruing from such a wise and benefi- 
cent undertaking, enabled this great prince to accomplish 
in a single life-time such wonders as the world never before 
or since witnessed. As if by the wand of a magician, new 
and splendid cities sprung up, adorned with colossal statues, 
noble temples, quays, aqueducts, and fortifications. To 
again borrow a metaphor from nature — Assyria just now 
was like a gorgeous flower visibly opening out into its 
brightest glory before the eye of the spectator, but with 
that fatal haste with which the stimulating sun perfects its 
beauty. No sooner is the bud formed than the petals 
begin to burst with the genial warmth, as if impatient to 
open its eye upon the vivifying, life-giving power that 
quickened it, and then, alas I after the first glimpse of the 
glorious vision it faints away with the excess of light and 
glory revealed to it : almost with the same rapidity did this 
splendid empire rise to the pinnacle of its greatness. 

Nebuchadnezzar began his reign with the lofty resolution 
of outdoing all who had gone before him, and pushing his 
kingdom up to that great ideal splendour which filled his 
own imagination. With the utmost vigour the task was pro- 
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secuted, and when accomplished, was the zenith of a great 
man's power. So closely had he inwrought his own indivi- 
duality into the empire that the two might be said to be 
identical — quickened by the same pulse, breathing the same 
hope, inspired by the same ambition, and, alas ! suffering 
under the same blow. 

This King of Kings — ^this mighty monarch who had sub- 
dued old Egypt, and taken away all her possessions this 
side of the Nile — the man who had scattered nations to the 
winds with one hand, and built up stupendous monuments, 
and splendid cities with the other— who had literally made 
the wilderness rejoice, and blossom as the rose, and streams 
of water to flow in the parched desert — Nebuchadnezzar 
the -Great, the almost God-like man, now descended the pur- 
ple carpeted steps, bearing in his hand a sceptre starred with 
gems and upon lus head a crown which shone like the gloiy 
of the sun, and clad 

•• With purple robes inwraoght. and stiff with gold." 

As he ascended the golden chariot, the awe which seized 
the people was too profound to admit of any wild acclama- 
tion, but as he moved away, an audible murmiur of loyalty 
and devotion arose from the vast multitudes, as they breath- 
ed the prayer, " May the King live for ever." 

The eager eyes of the swaying crowd, from that moment 
they first hailed the advent of the King issuing forth from 
the massive portal, and descending the broad stone steps, 
never wearied in their homage, till once more he was hid- 
den from their view within the precincts of the temple 
itself 

The view from the palace was no less imposing to the 
illustrious assembly gathered there to witness the procession. 
Wherever their eyes ranged were to be seen dense masses of 
upturned faces, groves of steel-headed lances dancing about 
in the sun-light like tongues of fire, and wreaths of gorgeous 
flowers and gay flags, decorating every quoin of vantage, 
even to the skyey height of Bel itself. 

Now that the masses had leisure to contemplate the bril- 
liant assemblage gathered together at the palace, their atten- 
tion was entirely absorbed in that direction. Besides the 
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gay appearance presented to their view by such an unwonted 
concourse of foreign princes, the palace itself was a never- 
dying source of pride and astonishment — ^the base of which 
was a long line of ornamental wall, splendidly decorated at 
the various angles with huge emblematic winged figures — 
the intervening bass-reliefs being a description of the great 
wars successfully waged by Nebuchadnezzar — a kind of run- 
and-read history of his reign, written in baked clay. Above 
this long line of ornamental wall rose a glorious colonnade 
running the entire length of the palace, with columns of 
stupendous height, between which hung gorgeous curtains. 
It was within these vast colonnades that the foreign princes 
and the S/ife of all nations were assembled. Representatives 
from every nation seemed to be there draped out in a 
variety of apparel. 

There was the beautiful Lycian, in his flowing Grecian 
robe— and the no less beautiful, but effeminate Mede, with 
his collar of gold frill, and purple robe, bejewelled turban, 
and gold bracelets ; whose coxcombry vied with the extra- 
vagance of the vainest of modem fops. A shower of false 
hair flowed over his shoulders, and the white of his face 
artificially increased, whilst his cheeks were coloured with a 
delicate pink. 

In that brilliant assemblage, too, might be recognised 
representatives of the de-nationalised descendants of Abnu 
ham, still bearing themselves with a proud air of superior 
worth. 

It was a wonderful scene. Whether the bright morning 
sun dazzled the eyes of the great crowd without the gates, 
or the splendour of those bejewelled nobles, the most, was 
difficult to determine. As the fans, which were equally used 
by both sexes, waved to and fro, the whole view presented a 
butterfly-like appearance, whose gorgeously painted wings 
fluttered pnd sparkled in the dancing light. Such was the 
view presented at the palace windows, and within the colon- 
nades, to the vast crowd without 

At the conclusion of the solemn dedicatory service within 
the temple, the King again returned to the palace. All the 
brilliancy just now visible in the colonnades and at the 
palace windows faded away, as if the sun had suddenly slipt 
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out of sight The " Hanging Gardens " were within the 
square of the vast palace, and that brilliant assembly had 
now left the outer for the inner view. 

Amytis, the delicate Median princess, for whom this glo- 
rious work of art had been accomplished, did not live to see 
its completion. In her declining days her constant longing 
had been to ramble once more among her native hills — for 
this land of her adoption was only a flat, level plain — ^and 
her royal spouse reared a mountain to satisfy her longing, 
clothed to its summit with trees, shrubs, and flowers, and 
refreshed with cascades that tumbled over huge rocks. 
Here was a grove of trees regularly planted, forming a grand 
natural nave to an altar beyond, or there, the irregular and 
inartificial growth of a forest flourishing in all the strength 
and vigour of wild freedom. Here, at the angles of steps 
mounting grassy terraces, were large vases, '* with living 
sculpture wrought," full of sweet scented flowers — or yonder 
a shady grot embowered in sylvan charms. Here a rolling 
lawn dotted over with trembling alders, stately cedars, or the 
murmuring tamarisk, complaining to .the fluttering breeze for 
its long absence. Here, a wide stretching view — or yonder, 
mazy windings which led to some charmed centre where 
fountains played, and lilies lolled themselves to sleep, chin- 
deep in the crystal stream, screened from the scorching sun 
by overhanging boughs. Nothing was introduced but what 
harmonized with a charming landscape. What the dews of 
heaven nourished, or the sun quickened, were the most 
beautiful ornaments of this enchanted mountain. 

Kings, princes, and ambassadors gathered round the proud 
monarch to congratulate him on his long and splendid career; 
but more especially upon this greatest of his achievements, 
^\]^en he, with an almost justifiable pride, glorified himself 
before them. 

" Is not this great Babylon," said he, ** that I have built 
for the house of the kingdom by the might of my power, and 
for the honour of my majesty? " 

Hardly had he uttered this boast, when an ashy pallor stole 
over his face. His lips were suddenly sealed, and his 
brain grew sick, whilst his frame was convulsed with the 
fearful struggle going on within to over-master the horrid 
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delusion which, from over weariness and excitement, now 
assailed him with double torce. For a moment he stood 
irresolute, but Nitocris, anticipating this attack, with the 
quick tact of a clever woman, explained to the assembled 
kings, that of late such sudden paroxysms of pain had been 
common to her lord ; and then holding out her hand to the 
now willing and docile monarch, led him quickly away into 
the seclusion of the palace. So cleverly, indeed, did she 
manage to screen the King from the inquisitive enquiries of 
the guests, that none ever guessed the nature of his malady 
— Baltassar only sharing the secret with the queen. 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE PANG OF LOVE. 

However lofty and noble Edna's ambition was, and how- 
ever sedulously she had fortified herself against her lover*s 
charms, in order to devote herself with more singleness of 
heart and concentration of purpose to the now one great 
aim of her life from which only she expected to derive con- 
solation for the sacrifice she was making, still, if peace lay 
in that direction, she was passing through a dreadful ordeal 
to reach it. The little fabulist made a shrewd guess when 
he told Casaphon that she was a true daughter of Aphrodite 
— possessini< all the charms to captivate a lover, and all the 
soul to be <\aptivated by one. Indeed, Edna was full of 
sensitive feeling and tender sympathy — every nerve in her 
tingling with the touch of womanly nature. 

After Casaphon*s departure to mingle in the festivities of 
the day, she retired to her own chamber to drink the cup of 
sorrow which hei; own too curious desire had forced into her 
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hand ; and added to the intense suffering of her own bleed- 
ing heart, she had also to endure the angry displeasure of 
the man whom she all but worshipped* 

Hitherto, conscience, with most tyrannical dominion, had 
demanded the complete fulfilment of her vow, but that re- 
proachful look of Casaphon*s had shot such a pang of 
maidenly grief to her heart that conscience quailed before it, 
and love once more rose in the ascendant For a little 
moment she abandoned herself to an ecstacy of delight in 
contemplation of the re-union of their divided hearts. Such 
a flood of peace passed over her soul, that she now hardly 
regretted having made that vow, since the breaking of it 
brought such sacred joy. Nothing could prove more clearly 
than this momentary satisfaction, that the voice of nature 
applauded her decision. With what a radiant smile would 
she greet Casaphon on his return in the evening, which 
would distinctly say to him, " Casaphon, I am thine once 
more, body and soul." And then the embrace that would 
follow ! what heavenly rapture would be in it ! That cloud 
that had come between them would be entirely absorbed by 
the warm sunshine of re-kindled love — Casaphon would 
no longer look with such an inquiring gaze into her eyes, as 
if questioning the faithfulness of her heart He would never 
have to doubt it again. Old Eleazar, too, would put his 
hands above their heads and give them a father*s blessing. 
The world was again beginning to wear its old joyous aspect, 
and merry voices seemed to fill the air. 

Thus, under the sway of that all-moving passion of love, 
Edna was borne away as if by a resistless torrent, but only 
to find herself thrown back with double fury upon the sharp 
rocky coast of conscience, which remorselessly wrecked again 
all the softer pleadings of her soul. ^ 

She trembled before this storm of conflicting feeling, which 
battered at her heart with such vehement fury. The vow 
had been taken while in ignorance of that deep, tender 
human tide of womanly love which existed within her, and of 
which now, when too late, she was becoming so keenly con- 
scious. The Ypice of love prompted her to disregard it. 
The voice of conscience pleaded with her by all that was 
true and holy to remain faithful to what she had sworn. ' 
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A real sacrifice is always a terrible heart struggle, which 
cold unsympathetic natures are strangers to. To know its 
true meaning it must be suffered by one whose being is 
brimming over with kindly affections, and noble, passionate 
impulses — a large, generous, warm-hearted soul. 

Such an one was Edna : her hean was as sensitive to the 
touch of love and pity, as is the JEolian harp to the whisper^ 
ing breath of summer. Every pulse within her was delicately 
attuned to the great heart of nature. Yet, by a hasty vow 
she had, like a ruthless savage, attempted to strangle those 
natural impulses — made onslaught upon the affections 
springing from purity and innocence — ^and vainly tried to 
suppress emotions which God himself had implanted. True, 
she had not as yet succeeded in doing any of these things, 
but was only engaged, as it were, in lacerating her heart 
with ineffectual gashes. 

Those tender clinging tendrils so ruthlessly hacked and 
torn away from the bright hope which had so long supported 
them, had not as yet learnt to twine around the new prop 
which misfortune had introduced, or rather invented ; for 
that dream of living now only for her country was still too 
vague and visionary to take its place. Casaphon was 
stamped on every thing she thought of, or did. He was 
always the strong, steady light within her, and every thing 
else only a trembling fitful glimmer. 

Strive as she might to silence the voice of nature, it would 
not be hushed. " I am," it pleaded, " the inspiration d 
Cjod. To deny me that existence which God created, is to 
call in question His wisdom — I am that attribute closest 
allied to himself, which sheds a ray of ineffable glory over 
his other attributes of wisdom and justice. Without me, 
those waves of divine rapture would have never stirred the 
human heart I move the depth of the divine nature and 
am never silenced. I glorify wisdom, and I temper justice. 
What is noblest in man is most akin to myself. What is 
purest in woman emanates from me. My name is love. I 
counsel thee to pause e'er thou murder the offspring of 
heaven, or trample that which is holy beneath thy feet. 
Cherish me, and I will be thy solace in trouble, thy strength 
in weakness, thy hope in time of despair, thy anchor ill 
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the rough storms of life, and thy wings in the moment of 
death." 

Thus did conscience and nature fight for the mastery 
within the gentle bosom of Edna. Yielding in the weakness 
of the moment, to the feelings she could not suppress, she 
knelt beside her bed, but uttered no prayer, fearing at pre- 
sent to renew her vow, and fearing still more to rescind it. 
Like thousands of others in a moment of indecision, she 
gave herself up to the free battle which raged within, without 
generalling the forces, forgetting the unpleasant fact that 
afterwards it would require greater vigour and more deter- 
mined command to restore order than would at first have 
been necessary. 

Edna was upon her knees, but she did not pray. She was 
indulging in a dangerous reverie before the throne of heaven, 
hoping for something she knew would never be granted — 
the annulling of her vow — and clinging with the tenacity oi 
a first love to that dream of her young life when Casaphon's 
form and beauty absorbed all her thoughts. 

At length conscious of the terrible anarchy that reigned 
within, she set herself to regain order, at whatever cost. 
Now she prayed in thorough earnest to be fortified with 
strength from God, to enable her to resist the temptations of 
the flesh, and to re-dedicate herself to the work of heaveiu 

The painful task being accomplished, that poor, torn, 
bleeding heart of hers must be left to heal as best it may. 
Perhaps the wounds may be used as signals of caution to 
warn her for the future from wandering heedlessly on into 
those enchanted groves where the voices of nature tune the 
soul to their bewitching strain. 

Edna was startled into the activity of life again by the 
hurrying feet of her maid, who rushed with all haste to tell 
her of the cruel fate that had overtaken Casaphon ; on the 
hearing of which she uttered a piteous cry and turned deadly 
pale, but leaned her head upon the girl's shoulder to hide 
her emotion." 

As the maid— a dark-eyed Jewess, possessing both volubi- 
lity and imagination — proceeded to relate what had happened, 
she, in common with all her class, filled in with marvellous 
rapidity the outlines of the picture, embellishing with a 

H 2 
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mixed colouring of pity and romance the attempted assas- 
sination. 

When Edna at length discovered that she was listening to 
unreliable information, she waved her hand to the narrator 
to cease, and hurried away to pour that holy balm of a 
woman's tender solicitude into the soul of the dying man. 



t 



CftAPTER XIII. 

A SPECULATIVE PHYSICIAN. 

The moment that Edna crossed the threshold of the dying 
man's room a new light seemed to shine in the apartment. 
Is it too extravagant to suppose that the sparkling joy which 
flashed from the eyes of Casaphon, as he hailed the appear- 
ance of his guardian angel, and the warm, sympathetic lustre 
which shone in Edna's, had an illuminating effect upon the 
surrounding atmosphere ? Is not the atmosphere capable 
Of excitement, and throwing off rays of brighter light 
under the influence of some electric agency? The agency 
h6re was the conjunction of t^vo spirits — for though Edna 
was under sufficient control to meet Casaphon calmly, and 
he himself was incapable of bodily movement, yet the invi- 
sible, or spiritual parts of their nature rushed forward to em- 
brace, and a strange light shone around. Have we never 
been conscious of this sparkling light on the sudden hearing 
of good news, or the unexpected appearance of a very loved 
and cherished friend? Is it altogether a matter of fancy? 
May it not be possible for the moral atmosphere to affect, in 
some degree, the natural one? Saints of old, who \iTote 
under the inspiration of the divine spirit at least believed so. 
It niay be that the light is in the eyes of the beholder, and 
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no where else, and what appears to him a general illumina- 
tion is confined entirely to himself. Be that as it may, 
Casaphon himself was conscious of a brighter light the 
moment that Edna's soft, pitying eyes melted, as it were, 
into his own. 

With deep emotion, and a trembling heart, she took his 
outstretched hand. He was very weak from loss of blood — 
too weak at present to speak, excepting through those love- 
glances of the eye. That sunny face of his was now as 
pale as death, and even his golden locks had lost some of 
their gloss. Quite motionless he lay there, dasping Edna's 
soft white hand in his, and gazing with satisfied raptiure into 
her pitying face. 

It was a trying moment for Edna. Those whisperings of 
her soul, when pleading in the name of love, came back to 
her now with redoubled might The wound of her sorrow 
was re-opened, and hot tears began to roll down her fair 
cheeks, as she contemplated the affecting sight of a man in 
all the pride and glory of youth, cut down like a morning 
flower e'er it was fully blown; and that man, too, the 
one with whom she had spent the brightest hours of her 
young life. 

It was not weakness that made her imable to put a seal 
upon the well of her affections, as she stood by the bed side 
of her dying lover, but tender womanly sympathy. She was 
no practised stoic, but only an inexperienced girl ; and that 
calmness which she at first so admirably commanded, now 
forsook her, and she became a prey to passionate grief. 

Casaphon, who for some time had been struggling to ward 
off the faintness that oppressed him, endeavoured to soothe 
her by increasing the feeble pressure of her hand, and then 
resigned himself to death,happy in the conviction that Edna's 
love for him was true as ever. 

In the moments of unconsciousness that ensued a tran- 
quil smile passed over his face, and his lips moved. Edna 
bowed down her ear to catch his words. 

•* How kind and beautiful my Edna is," he whispered 
" She is the lode-star of my hopes — the light of my eyes. I 
see her as she stands radiant with beauty, and blushes before 
me — the daughters of her race dancing around with tabret 
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and harpy and I, myself, led forth as a bridegroom to 
receive from the elders of Israel the flower of their nation. 
But see! darkness creeps over the scene— the music and 
dancing have ceased — the elders of Israel are gone, and 
Edna stands alone, weeping." And then with a heart- 
btirsting sigh, he whispered — ^** She, too, has vanished. It 
was but a dream." 

Fortunately for Edna, a diversion was now created by the 
sound of approaching footsteps. The door gently opened, 
and blind old Eleazar, led by the chieftain, entered— and 
immediately behind them followed Assur the priest Edna, 
on seeing the latter, could not suppress a low cry of 
horror. 

Assur taking no notice of any thing, or any one, wenJ 
straight to the bed side, and gazed for a few silent mo« 
ments into Casaphon's face — then he said smilingly — "Thou 
hast been in bad company, my son." Casaphon, who had 
now recovered consciousness, made no verbal reply, but 
cast a loving glance into the eyes of Edna, as much as 
to say, " at least I am in good company now, Assiu*." 

** Hast then any suspicion who the assassin was, or what 
act of thine had so embittered his heart against thee?'* 
coldly questioned the priest. 

A most sad expression shaded the face of Casaphon, but 
he only answered Assur*s question by a shake of the head. 

" Now," said Assur, " let me examine the wound, that I 
may inform King Darius of its nature, for he is anxious 
about thy welfare." 

Edna with her own loving hands uncovered the wound 
that Assur might inspect it. 

"Thou are fortunate, my son," said the priest, **in 
having so gentle a nurse. Yes, it was nearly a fatal blow. 
If the point of the dagger had not glanced off from this rib, 
assuredly, Casaphon, thy days on earth had been numbered.** 
Then for some moments he remained silent, as if studying^ 
what remedy to prescribe, for the priest, in these days, was 
also the physician. "A few drops of the elixir" thought he to 
himself, " would restore this youth to health again. As many 
drops of the direful venom, extracted from the deadly herb> 
would as certainly seal his doom." 
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^ Thus cogitating within himself, that wide field of specula- 
tion, which ever possessed such, an indescribable charm to 
his restless mind, opened out before him, and he felt him- 
self immediately fascinated by the prospect — ^his sudden ab- 
straction being interpreted by the others as his particular 
mode for studying the treatment of hii$ patients. 

" Is it possible,** mused he to himself, " that an omnipo- 
tent Being exists who governs the universe, controlling by 
his might the forces of nature, and yet so condescending as 
to take note of the trivial affairs of this world, nay, to single 
out a particular individual, and make him the object of his 
care ? What I am to believe, I must understand. I cannot 
at present comprehend the fact that such a Being exists, and, 
therefore, I cannot believe it. Still, Thales threw something 
like a ray of light upon the subject when he said that he 
identified the laws of force with Jove himself, who regulated 
them according to his will, even as man corrects ^within him- 
self the various forces of his own nature — which, I suppose, 
means that winds and storm, fire and water, prosperity and 
adversity, health aud sickness, are but the agents of Jove, 
performing his purposes. If, as I believe, the universe is a 
whole, as man is a whole, and every thing in it moves by 
volition, even as I walk, or speak, or think, by volition ; it 
may be more than possible that above all, and superior to all 
this exquisite machinery, is a great mind guiding and direct- 
ing the smallest matters. If I prick any of the extremities 
of my body, does not my brain tingle with the pain ? So, if 
the universe is one, even as the body is one, may it not be 
possible that the mind which governs it, feels a pang when 
any particular part suffers, or is even thieatened, in the same 
way that the sensitive eye is conscious of danger, even be- 
fore the effect of it is felt If the Deity is the brain of the 
universe, then I can understand what Thales meant by say- 
ing, that Jove regulates the forces of nature. But is it so ? 
May it not be only a sublime dream of the astronomers. 
But should he be right, then, no doubt, a relationship exists 
between the Deity and man, so complete, that not only is he 
sensible of our sorrows, but helps us to bear them. All this 
is very difRcult, and baffles my understanding. But the 
beautiful organization of my own body fills me with wonder, 
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for there, too, I am lost in conjecture, and cannot discover 
the nature of the spirit that so strangely harmonises mind 
with matter. Yes, it may be that this smaller world ^thin 
myself is indeed a microcosm of the great infinite around 
me. May it then not be possible, as Thales said, that 
Casaphon was sent by Jove to save the old King from a vio- 
lent death ? And may not, also, one of his own angels have 
parried the blow which Simeon struck at his heart ? Yes, 
it may be. The juice of this deadly herb would at least 
prove that much — for Jove would hardly be so fickle as to 
extend his protection one moment, only to withdraw it the 
next.'* So taking out the phial from his pocket he returned 
to Casaphon's bed side, and after pouring out a few drops 
into a small vessel, handed it to £dna to give her patient. 

However unsuspecting and confiding others may be in a 
clever plotter, he is not himself so certain that he is free 
from their suspicion. Assur could not have done anything 
more likely to disarm suspicion than by handing the 
draught to Edna, tliat she might administer it with her 
own hand. Any thing that she offered could not be aught 
else to Casaphon than a heavenly cordial 

"When ought he to take the draught?" asked Edna. 

" Now, at onc6, my fair Edna," was Assures bland reply, 
** that 1 may witness with my own eyes what sort of a patient 
thou art bothered >vith." 

Casa|)lion, before tasting, first kissed the hand that 
held the potion to his lips; and a singularly cynical 
expression stole over Assures face while witnessing that 
devotion. 



% 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CASAPHON VISITED BY HIS FRIENM. 

Such was Assur the Magus. Though at the time en- 
gaged in weaving the finest of webs for the destruction of 
O^phon, yet, when an opportunity offered in which he 
•could have easily and safely sealed his fate by adminstering 
a few drops of that deadly poison he carried about him ; he 
•chose the rather to restore him to health* Instead of hand- 
ing to Edna a death potion to give her patient, he handed 
her an elixir which in a marvellously short time allayed all 
fever, and caused a quiet, natural slumber, out of which 
Osaphon awoke all but restored to perfect health. 

The repulsion which Assur felt at the last moment, of 
using so mean an advantage over his enemy, prompted; or 
Tather, compelled him to save rather than destroy. And 
that sinister expression that passed over his face when Casa- 
phon kissed the hand that offered, what a moment before 
was intended to be a death potion, was the expression of a 
haughty confirmation in his own mind that he and not Pro- 
vidence had saved the dying man. 

Assur was not a low, brutal assassin, but a refined, albeit 
an unscrupulous man, yet in ma«y respects a generous one. 
He was but the prototype of thousands since, whose ambi- 
tion, or lust permitted them to depute others to do work 
which they themselves would not soil their hands upon — ^for 
we can hardly say conscience, though in some respect even 
that would be true. 

Thus, though Assiu- employed agents, and covered the 
^ound with snares, over which the feet of his enemies trod, 
yet he was too proud, nay, too noble, to defile his own hands 
ivith their blood. The chances are that if he had been near 
3t the time when some mean cowardice was about to be 
practised on an enemy, that he would have warned him of 
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it, or frustrated the execution of the plot He could, for in* 
stance, have easily enough planned the destruction of 
Uriah, though he would not with his own hands have per- 
petrated the deed. 

However, whatever motive influenced him to administer 
the elixir instead of the poison, it was certain that Casaphon 
through his impulsive generosi^ was now a restored man. 

His three Egyptian friends, Ptolemais, Lascaris, and 
Karakoosh, between whom and Casaphon a strong friend- 
ship had sprung up, came early the next morning to see 
their friend, and were surprised at his already convalescent 
state. All three were loud in the praises of the fair nurse 
who had so quickly charmed away the pale and stealthy^ 
myrmidons of death, and wooed back again to their wonted. 
posts those rosy hours of health. 

" Out of very gratitude for such nursing,'* urged Ptole- 
mais, ''thou must offer the fair Edna thy heart, Casa< 
phon." 

But Casaphon returned no answer. Lascaris also prof- 
fered advice upon the delicate subject, and was presump- 
tuous enough to instruct Casaphon how to proceed in the 
matter. 

** He talks," said Ptolemais, with a scornful smile, ** as iT 
he were already initiated into the holy rites of courtship, 
whereas he is a perfect novice in the mysteries of love. But 
ignorance always presumes the most." 

" Nay, by Athor ! thou dost me wrong," rejoined Las- 
caris, " for though at present a little wandering in my love, 
I yet sip its sweets, like the honey-gathering bee, that turns 
away from no sweet flower, I suppose to enrich the store by 
variety. Indeed, since our visit to Babylon, I think less 
highly of the short allowance of wives they grant us in 
Egypt. One object is scarcely sufficient from which to study 
the character and nature of a whole genus." 

" By the dog, Lascaris, if thou dost so soon forget the: 
noblest and best of our laws, it is full time we were at home* 
again," was the reproving answer of Ptolemais. 

But this little dialogue was cut short by the entering 
of Edna herself, attended by her Jewish maid, to look after 
her patient. The face of Casaphon beamed with inexpres--- 
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5ible joy, whflst his three friends could not have made deeper 
obeisance to a goddess suddenly appearing before them. 

It was the first time they had seen Edna, though they had 
often heard of her from the lips of Casaphon, and so were 
prepared so see a great beauty, but not Edna herself. 

" Casaphon owes the fair Edna his life," remarked Ptole- 
mais, by way of opening the conversation. 

" Which will ever be at Edna's command," echoed Casa- 
phon. 

** God only has the right to command so important a gift," 
tremulously answered Edna. 

** Should the unknown assassin follow Casaphon to Egypt, 
he will lack there such a nurse as he has found here," ven- 
tured Lascaris. But Ptolemais, who never let an opportunity 
pass by, and not always with the best taste — of defending or 
glorifying every thing that was Egyptian, rebuked his coun- 
tryman by observing that there were as kind hearts and 
pretty faces in Egypt as out of it. 

** I entirely rebut that statement," said the other, at the 
same time casting a significant glance at Edna. 

" I fear Lascaris undervalues his countrywomen," inter- 
posed Edna. 

" On the contrary," said Lascaris. " I extol them to the 
third heaven, but my visit to Babylon has taught me that a 
higher region exists, which we in Egypt wot not of." 

" Casaphon told me how struck you all were with Pan- 
thea's beauty," remarked Edna, with exquisite simplicity. 

" But since looking upon the fair Edna, the image of Pan- 
thea has faded from my memory," promptly answered Las- 
caris, with pleasing gallantry. 

** The goddess of love and beauty — ^the divine Athor — 
can inspire even the tongue of Lascaris. 

" Little wonder is there in that," answered the other, 
^ when stones are known to speak, for does not Memnon 
nng most divinely to the God Ra, and shall I remain dumb 
when Athor herself stands before me ? " 

Edna, who had not till now clearly understood the drift 
of this little parley, coloured deeply, and like the prophet of 
old, drew a veil over her dazzling glory. 

At this juncture Assur, with slaves bearing presents to 
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Casaphon and Edna from King Darius, entered. Aftet 
placing around the neck of Casaphon a gold chain, and 
throwing around him a purple robe, he turned to Edna — 
whose antipathy to the priest had considerably abated since 
the cure he had worked upon her lover— fastening a neck- 
lace around her beautiful neck with his own hands, and also 
bracelets upon her rounded wrists — taking, as Casaphon 
thought, an unusually long time to perform so simple a task. 
No wonder the clasps were somewhat hard, if the excuse 
gave opportunity to the amorous priest to touch a second, 
or third, or many times, the soft, warm body of Edna. 

" My lord, Assur," said Lascaris, with a smile, " has 
accomplished his task with more than a dresser's ability.'' 

" I can truly say, my son," returned the priest, " that the 
task has afforded me more pleasure than servitors generally 
derive from the performance of a duty." 

Baltassar, in whose house, or palace, Eleazar and Edna 
lived, and where, during their stay in Babylon, the Chief- 
tain and Casaphon were staying, now entered, accompanied 
by Solon and the Chieftain. His manner was more than 
ever serious and thoughtful. With the greatest address he 
had hidden from the royal visitors the exact state of the 
King ; and the noble Nitocris entertained them so well, in 
her husband's stead, that when they went back to their own 
kingdoms, they went empty away, so far as concerned the 
malady that afflicted the mind of Nebuchadnezzar. 

"These young Egyptians," said Baltassar, addressing 
Solon, who intended to visit Egypt, " can be of service, if 
thou canst win their good will." 

'' Be assured, most noble Baltassar," answered Lascaris, 
we shall neglect no opportunity of lending Solon our best 
services." 

" I thank thee, young man, for thy coiutesy," said the 
Athenian sage, — " I have had a long de^sire to visit thy 
country — the home of science and learning — ^and shall not 
fail to make use of your good offices. May I expect the 
same good will from thy friend." 

Ptolemais answered less cordially than he might have done. 
The two young men represented Egypt pretty fairly at this 
time. Ptolemais clung with tenacity to all the narrow con> 
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servative views which characterised the nation generally- 
hating innovation of every sort, worshipping old customs 
however obsolete, and looking upon new ones as both im- 
politic and irreligious, and with a special dislike to foreigners ; 
whilst Lascaris belonged to the new school, who supported 
Pharaoh Amasis in his endeavours to break through those 
ruinous antipathies^ by inviting foreign improvements and 
cultiure. 

*' The wise Solon would find fitting companions,*' con- 
tinued Lascaris, ''in Psamenophis of Heliopolis, and 
Sesonchis of Sais — two of the most learned priests in Egypt 
at the present time.", 

" I will also commend thee, Solon," said Baltassar, ** to 
the Pharaoh himself, who is generously disposed towards thy 
countrymen." 

" Hast thou also made up thy mind, Casaphon, to follow 
these young men to Egypt ? " asked the chieftain. 

*'If my father will grant his permission," answered 
Casaphon. 

" Nay, thou shalt please thyself in the matter," answered 
the old man, rather mournfully. 

" I must warn thee, chieftain," interposed Lascaris, with a 
serious face, not being able, to lose an opportunity of 
playful banter. " I must warn thee, chieftain, of one thing 
e'er thou part from thy son. We have living not far from 
us a people called the Lotophagi, who cultivate a shrub 
remarkable for its properties. It bears a fruit when ripe," 
continued he, with circumstanial accuracy, " of a reddish 
tinge, about the size of an olive, and resembling the taste of 
the date. But before relating to thee the special purpose 
for which this fruit is used, I will describe the people who 
cultivate it" All eyes were now fixed upon Lascaris — the 
old chieftain being especially interested. " They are a wild, 
barbarous race "—continued the narrator — "fond both of 
the chase and war — ^and consequently are unthrifty and lazy, 
quite unsuited for the steady pursuits of husbandry. But 
for all that they possess plantations and orchards, olive yards 
and vineyards, pasture and grain in abundance. But now 
for the secret. In the raids they make upon neighbouring 
states they are generally fortunate enough to carry off some 
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prisoners, of whom they make slaves ; indeed the greater 
portion of their population consists of this useful dass. You 
might very naturally ask — ^Why don't they rise in rebellion 
against their masters to regain their liberty ? For this reason. 
The moment they are brought within the lines of the 
Lotophagi territory, they are made to eat the fruit of the 
lotus, which instantly casts a spell upon them most strange 
and unnatural — ^all memory of their native land vanishes for 
ever, and they live and die a dreamy, happy life, quietly 
labouring in the fields of their new masters. I do not teU 
thee this tale, O chieftain, to frighten thee,*' he continued 
with a twinkling eye, " for the Egyptain lotus has not that 
lethean property in it, though a certain noted Greek must 
think it has, since he has commanded his countrymen — who, 
I daresay Ftolemais thinks are already fond enough of our 
land — ^to abstain from it." 

" You refer, young man," said Solon, "to Pythagoras, but 
i must tell thee, he is far too wise a man to give heed to 
such amusing vagaries as thou art pleased to play off upon 
us." 

The old chieftain, however, with unmistakable concern, 
warned Casaphon to abstain from eating so terrible a fruit. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A DISCOrRSE UPON THE NATURE OF TRUE LOVX. 

Though the dedication of the Hanpng Gardens terminated 
all the royal gatherings, yet many minor festivities continued 
to interest the visitors, who were loath to miss any oppor- 
tunity of satisfying their pleasure-loving desires. The day 
before the general return home, a perfect volley as it were, 
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of games, duels and processions — military and religious — 
ivere prepared for their amusement 

The early morning was taken up with witnessing a gladia* 
torial show of that cruel barbaric nature so pleasing to the 
ancient world. These exhibitions took place in one of the 
great parks, where a great number of wild beasts were kept 
for the purpose. If the royal mind preferred the chase to 
watching a bloody duel beween a hungry lion and a prisoner 
of war, then one or another of the wild be^ts were let loose 
to range over the immense park, followed by a right royal 
train of hunters and dogs — ^large packs of the latter being 
used, which gave, by their ringing cry, and ferocious earnest- 
ness, a wild excitement to the pastime. 

To day, however, a duel was to be celebrated. The 
arena was a deep den, or pit, sunk considerably below the 
surface of the ground, and solemnised by the presence of 
colossal winged deities, who were supposed to be propitiated 
by these human sacrifices. The combatants were generally 
prisoners of war, or other persons condemned to death. 

Immediately after one of these spectacles, a less bloody, 
but more impcsing one, was ready for them. This was a 
grand military procession of led horses — the favourite war 
horses of the king leading the way with manes and tails 
plaited with purple silk and gold tassels. The last banquet, 
too, was to be given to-day, in honour of Sgypt At the 
various houses of the nobles these international gatherings 
had been celebrated — the last one being held at the house 
of Zerukin, the banker, before named. 

The elegance and richness of the priest's house, or of 
Abradatas's, will serve for the description of the banker's, 
wherein no luxury was wanting that wealth could 
purchase. 

A goodly company were gathered together in desultory 
conversation — some discussing politics, some commerce, 
some pleasure, others arranging hunting parties to divert 
the tedium of the journey back to their distant homes. 

Lascaris was holding forth to Casaphon, who was a great 
favourite of his, upon the eccentricities of the Pharaoh. 
** You must know," said he, " he is partly religious, partly 
profane — sametimes serious, but more often merry — officially 
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curbing licence, though privately indulging in the maddest 
of humours. What would you think, Casaphon, of the man 
who wrote to a brother potentate to warn him against the 
fearful times that awaite \ him on account of his exceeding 
good fortune. And yet," continued he, " Amasis lately sent 
to Folycrates of Samos congratulating him, indeed, upon his 
{ successes, though at the same time apprehending that all his 
; good fortune would make the divinity jealous, whom then, 
: nothing but his entire ruin would propitiate. I am solicitous, 
' said Amasis, O Polycrates, for your welfare, and would there- 
lore mther' hear that you were partly successful in your 
undertakings, and pardy suffered reverse, for I cannot 
remember that I ever heard of any man, who having been 
constantly successful, did not at last utterly perish. Be 
advised therefore, said he, by me, and consider what posses- 
sion you have, the loss of which would most pain your 
soul. This cast from you and never look on again ?" 

Casaphon could not help smiling at the half serious, half 
comic way that Lascaris related this circumstance. *'It 
appears to me, Lascaris," replied he, ** that you treat the 
message of your king somewhat lightly. For myself, I think 
Amasis wished to warn his friend against the chances there 
were of one who was so invariably successful of becoming 
conceited, and forgetting the care and prudence w^hich be- 
fore guided him so surely to his good fortune . For success 
is as coy as a woman's love : it will not be commanded, it 
must be wooed. I therefore think that Amasis acted the 
part of a wise counsellor to his friend in bidding him beware 
of his success. But how did Polycrates treat the advice ?" 
" I will tell you, Casaphon, for that is the most remarkable 
part of the story. He had a very handsome emerald ring, 
set in gold, which he prized more than anything else ; this 
he determined to sacrifice. Having manned a fifty-oared 
galley, he went on board and ordered to put to sea ; when 
a considerable distance from the island, he threw away the 
ring with his utmost force, all on board following its course 
through the air, which resembled naught so much as a 
meteor's, the sun being very bright at the time— and when it 
struck the waves it seemed to dart resentful fire from a thou- 
sand eyes, for being thus spiuned by the king. Polycrates 
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returned to his palace and moiimed it as' a great misfor- 
tune. A few days after a fisherman caught an immense 
turboty so fine a one indeed, that he thought none worthy 
of it save the king himsel£ He accordingly desired the king 
to accept his present The servants opening.the fish found 
the ring in its belly and hastened with it to their master. 
When Amasis heard of this he was fully convinced how im- 
possible it was to rescue such a man from the fate that 
awaited him, for, said he, he is fortunate in every thing ; I 
will therefore renounce his friendship and break the alliance 
between us lest he also draws me into ruin. Immortal 
Gods !" cried Lascaris — ** would I were an object to be so 
shunned.*' 

This last sally caused Casaphon great amusement, whilst 
some of the listeners around Lascaris believed that Amasis 
acted wisely in renouncing such a man — others attributed 
it entirely to political reasons, as an excuse for breaking with 
Polycrates — and others again laughed at the whole affair as 
only food for merriment. 

Like all other large gatherings, this one was neither want- 
ing in noise, merriment, or that description of wisdom that 
seems especially fostered by the fumes of the wine cup. All 
the invited guests having arrived, an £g3rptian custom in 
honour of the Egyptian guests of the day, was ceremoniously 
attended to, which was to carry round in a cofiin the image 
of a dead body, which each one contemplated while this 
exhortation was pronounced — " Look upon this, then drink 
and enjoy yourself, for when dead you will be like it" — a 
custom introduced at first to curb lawless passion, and 
reprove unseemly mirth, but which now spoke with a 
different voice, biddimg the beholders remember the im- ^ 
certainty of life, and exhorting them to make the most of 
he passing hour. 

Some little attraction was now caused by Karakoosh ap- 
pearing in this festive scene as a mourner — the fact being 
known by the half of his eye-brows being shaved off — ^making 
a bald, moon-like circle between his eyes — ^which custom 
Moses forbad the Hebrews to imitate. 

Karakoosh was in mourning for an £g3rptian maid of great , 

I 
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beauty, who had just laid violent hands upon herself in a fit 
of disappointed love ; which act, the mourner contended, ' 
proved the purity and warmth of her affections. 

The cold Ptolem&is immediately objected to such a reii- 
dering of what he called an act of insanity, " For love," said 
he, '* at best is but a frenzy of the blood, acting in the same 
way upon all alike, only some manage to keep it in better 
control than others. Every lover, as soon as the God takes 
possession of his soul^ loses reason proportionally to the in- 
crease of the passion. He whose reason is not impaired, is 
no lover. This, you may say, confirms Elarakoosh's argument 
that only one possessed of the purest and warmest love 
would have committed such a desperate act. So long as a 
man possesses his reason he will not go mad. No man 
ever yet committed suicide whose reason had not left him ; 
for quiet contemplation of the deed he was about to commit, 
and the chances in his favour that time would heal the 
wound, would have prevented it Where reason is not 
exercised, it proves the lack of it, and to do anything un* 
reasonable, is to do a mad thing. Therefore, the man who 
commits suicide is mad. Charmian did not poison herself . 
because she was such a pure lover, but because she was sudi 
a passionate one. Neither was she driven mad by the loss 
of her lover, for, from the first moment that the passion 
seized her breast, she was mad ; the culmination of which, 
when the toy was broken, hastened the severer symptoms of * 
the malady." 

2ierukin, the banker, who was the next speaker, en&ely ' 
disapproved of the manner in which Ptolem&is had treated 
the subject. " If love," said he, " be madness, then the 
annals of history prove, that the loftiest wisdom is subject 
to the disease ; and how can you reconcile such a contra- 
diction of facts. If, as I gather from your argument^ 
Ptolemais, you range wisdom or reason on the one side, and 
love on the other, dien the reasonable and wise man cannot 
be subdued by love. Such a conclusion must be an erroneous 
one, for the noblest deeds of some of oiu: most exalted moi 
have sprung from the influence which love exercised over 
them. I therefore believe that the unity of wisdom and love > 
is a holy union, and the noblest of all lovers, the most 
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passionate one — who yet so tempers the soft influences 
ot desire by a firm intellectual restraint, that the respect of 
the one for the other increases in just the same way that 
you see a weaker understanding leaning on, and being guided 
by a stronger. The dispassionate lover is an unnatmal man 
—out of harmony with the divine will, who created our 
passions as well as our reason for his service. Though 
Charmian's was an unwise act, and one in which reason was 
the subject instead of the king, yet it may have resulted from 
the warmest and purest of attachments." 

Then followed Casaphon, whose nervous and hurried style 
somewhat impaired the force of his ideas, but the subject 
under discussion being one in which he prided himself as 
having considerable experience, felt bounc^ in all loyalty, ta 
express an opinion upon it. 

"Pure and imperfect love," said he, "are two distinct 
essences in the soul, the one distilled from the blood, the 
other a pure element, which still retains — ^however small the 
atom may be — ^something of the divine nature. One of 
these essences is a luminous body, the other a d&rk one. 
Which ever is paramount, casts a greater light or shadoir 
upon its companion. The heavenly essence cannot so 
entirely revel in purity as to be altogether free from the 
shadow of the other ; neither can the earthly or dark one 
be so impure, as to be entirely deprived of the divine ray. 
Thus, while impurity still clogs the aspirations of the one^ 
purity always reflects a ray — however small it may be — 
upon the other, which quickens its desire for better things^ 
though the will may have lost the energy requisite for such 
an end. Thus we may liken lust to a body dying of decay, 
in sight of a healing power, and actually desiring to be 
healed, but without the force necessary to adopt the remedy. 
I therefore take it that each speaker is right and each wrong 
in a degree. The only aigument involved in the question, 
is, how properly to balance the power of these two essences, 
in order to produce at once the noblest and the most natural 
man." 

Lascaris with a yawn, jokingly remarked, " That all this 
was very fine philosophy, but the mass of mankind would 
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pay little attention to the abstract quality of love, and enjoy 
while they might — if the more sensuous, by far the more 
pleasing side of the question — that emotion kindled in the 
breast by a spark from the goddess of love's own altar." 

This was a short way of settling the question, but was 
received by many of the company as the clearest exposition- 
yet offered lipon the nature of pure love. 

Karakoosh, whose name has often been mentioned, but 
whose voice we have not yet heard, perhaps from the fact 
that he had an unfortunate lisp, encouraged by the approval 
of so many of the company of his friend's speech was em- 
boldened thereby to add his testimony. "Pure love," said he,: 
** excithes our blood, which wuns through our heart and 
bwain with gwater vigour, and causes emotions in our 
bweasts altogether pleasing and delightful. And because we. 
»are rwapt with these emotions, we are constant lovers, 
/though," added he, very quickly, " not necessarily constant, 
ito one individual. Our constancy is wather to love than,, 
like Pwomethius, for ever to be chained to one spot" 

This novel exposition of pure love was received with both 
laughter and cheers, its nature being settled far more easily 
than the most sanguine had at first dared to hope, when- 
Assur — for he was one of the party — ^approached the subject,, 
and playfully demolished the last two very flimsy structures, 
the builders of which had already assumed a consequence, 
both in their own estimation, and also that of their more 
immediate friends, who happened to be plumed with the 
same feathers. 

"Our friends, Lascaris and Karakoosh," said Assur, "must 
have mistaken the nature of the question. From their argu- 
ments they appear to think that we were trying to ascertain 
the nature of impure love. If they properly understood the 
question we should, no doubt, have had from them as clear 
an exposition of a pure and virtuous love, as they gave us of 
the opposite feeling. For my own part I will be honest' 
enough to confess, I never before this evening had the 
slightest conception that so wide and varied a field of; 
discussion was involved in this most interesting question, 
i think with Casaphon that, though Charmian's was an^ 
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tinwise act» and as Ptolemais logically proved, A mad one, 
yet really her love might have been of the purest nature. 
;For insanity is npt a thing of the heart, but the brain, 
and our natural instincts do not inform us that we love 
from the brain, but the heart. The brain may sit, as it 
were, in cold contemplation on the pinnacle of an icy 
region, knowing no'thing whatever of the warm tropics of 
the heart. A man possessing such a heart would not be 
likely to break it, for, so to speak, he has no heart to break. 
rBut we are examining this question from a natural standr 
point; the heart must then be fully represented. Nor 
must we give it an undue proportion, or we shall be as guilty 
rof destroying the proper balance of nature, as by robbing 
the other powers to feed the brain. The whole body is a 
divine instrument, and each, for himself, must be a player 
upon it As we notice among players of music — some there 
:are who discourse a heavenly harmony, whilst others jar our 
ears with hideous discord, so some men regulate their minds 
in harmony with the divine will, whilst others are in per- 
petual discord both with heaven, themselves, and all around. 
Wherever our passion, or any particular bent of the mind 
usurps any of the functions not properly belonging to it, it 
is a note out of tune. Some discordant note there must be, 
it is for us to perfect the harmony of the whole, as much as 
lies in our power, if we would rise to the proper dignity 
of man. Now Charmian's love, as Ptolemais proved, 
developed into a mad frenzy because it usurped the other 
functions of the body. If the brain had been properly 
tuned — ^that is, the same attention bestowed upon it, that 
had been bestowed upon the heart, that fearful discord of 
nature would not have happened ; for the music of each 
part would have so contributed to make a harmonious whole, 
that each would have borne its share of the burden of sorrow 
, — which, indeed, would have played a sad and melting 
symphony, instead of throwing all the weight upon one, 
and that one naturally the weakest, because the most 
emotional. 

'' I feel convinced Zerukin was right when he joined the 
passion of love, and the noblest aspirations of our mind in 
it holy union. And I am confirmed in this belief when I 
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consider that we are the workmanship of a divine hand; I 
think that 2^rukin was also right, when he said, that a dis* 
passionate lover was an unnatural man. If heaven had 
wished to make us Gods, we should not have been made 
men. 

'* But the speech of Casaphon, though as necessaiy a part 
of this discussion as is the soul to the body, yet it vanities 
from our sight, like the sleeping Eros of tiie Greeks, when 
awakened by Psyche, if we attempt to hold before it the 
searching light of scrutiny. And yet we must award the 
palm to Casaphon for breathing the Promethian fire into 
this form we are trying to build up. 

''I think by this time we are so far informed upon the 
subject, as to assert, that love is of a complex nature, whose 
purity may not be guaged either by the absence of passion 
or the excess of it. But before finally balancing its fit pro* 
portions, we will glance at a few other questions which are 
necessary to create a complete and natural whole. 

'* Though love is of a complex nature, consisting of two 
opposites, that of excellence and virtue, and that which only 
fascinates the eye and the senses — yet there need be no 
actual opposition in these principles, if only the importance 
of each be adequate to the position that both should occupy. 
The soul being the higher power necessarily claims the 
greater proportion, and the body the lesser, must be satisfied 
with the lesser proportion. But the body being the outward, 
or tangible work of God*s hands, may not be treated as of 
little account — it must be honoured to the full complement 
of its proportion— not less, or we destroy the harmony, not 
more, or we rob God of what is more especially his own pro* 
perty — the spiritual part of our nature. 

"What then, is this love of the body, and this love of the 
soul ? I should say that any pleasure which may be per- 
ceived by the eye, and in which our other senses participate, 
may be called the love of the body. The sight of a beautiful 
woman naturally excites our admiration. The man who 
can turn his head aside from the contemplation of the most 
lovely object in God's universe, is an unnatural man. But 
if he infringes a single step beyond the boundary which 
separates virtue from vice, he is a wicked one. The love 
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of man for woman — ^altho' inspired by what the imthinking 
may term, miholy desire — is a noble and exaited love, u 
his higher natwe but control it within proper limits ; for it 
accomplishes the fulfilment of the divine purpose— the pro* 
creation of his kind. Thus the union of the two loves, fitly 
joined together, is the imion of the godly and the human 
element which makes a perfect man. 

** And now let us glance at the nature of this other love— 
the love of the soul — ^which Casaphon likened to a heavenly 
essence, containing within it fire from the heavenly altar. 
You may satisfy the eye and the senses, but such satisfac- 
tion is insufficient for the soul ; which is for ever longing 
after the unseen. 

** You may grant a true patriot — ^if in captivity, away from 
his native soil— all the luxuries ^ou please ; the country may 
be charming, the women beautiful, the food as choice as the 
daintiest palate could wish, but deny him his liberty to return 
to fatherland, and all these luxuries are but incentives to his 
desire for home. * Tasting the lotus* has no power over him. 
And so it is with the love of the soul, it will not be satisfied 
with any thing less than heaven itselC 

** Casaphon has likened this love to a luminous body, 
brightening or darkening as it receives, or is denied its fair 
proportion. I will both adopt his idea and also add another, 
I will liken it to a dove sent down from heaven to nestle in 
the breast of every human creature, warming our natures . 
with a divine heat from its soft brooding wings, and con- 
stantly luring us away in short flights towards tfiat exalted 
love to which the soul of man is ever reaching. 

"When the proper proportions are broken, that is, when 
the sensual affections usurp an undue authority over man, 
threatening the extinguishment of the divine light within 
him, this heavenly dove, like the mother bird that uses everf 
art to draw away its brood from danger, is constantly fann- 
ing the fiame with its wings, and moimting by easy flights, > 
totempt the soul heavenwards. ; 

** We have proved that after every sense has been satisfied^ ' 
there yet remains a vacuum unfilled, a love unsatisfied. The 
patriot soul still longs for fatherland, and the more solicitous 
earth is to hold it in pleasant captivity, the more will it long 
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for the spiritual freedom of heavea It is this longing fbr 
the sight of Him, who is love itself, that draws it towards 
the goal of its high destiny. Nothing less than the enjoy- 
ment of this exalted ideal can fill the measure of the vacuum 
in man's immortal souL ^ 

*' If we now contemplate for a moment the sort of a whole 
which creates the purest harmony, we naturally revert to the 
question of the purity of Charmian*s love. Our first conclu- 
sion is somewhat unsettled by this discussion, in supposing 
that though an unwise act, it may still have been the result 
of pure love. 

** If we are right in saying that the purest intelligence has 
all its constituent parts in proportion to one another and the 
perfect harmony of the whole ; and that the purest love is 
that which is in the best proportion to all the other parts, 
' and not destructive to the perfect harmony of the whote^ 
then, the only conclusion that we can arrive at, is, that 
Charmian's love was out of proportion to the whole, and 
therefore not a pure love.*' 

Thus reasoned Assur. Like Balaam of old, whatever 

dark sophistries filled his heart, when under the control of a 

clearer reason, he could neither do more nor less, than utter 

those undying convictions, which struggle so persistently 

'within the breast of every deep thinking man. 

Zerukin, as host, here congratulated the priest upon the 
success he had achieved as a sculptor. 

" For," said he, " before you gathered up the fragments 
the subject was without form, but you have succeeded in 
shaping it into a divine statue, not of marble, but of flesh 
and blood, animated with the breath of God." 

This closed the subject on the nature of love. Lascaiis 
^and Karakoosh now stirred themselves, as if throwing off 
.some sorcerer's spell which had held them longer thsax in 
^their unfettered minds they thought it possible they cooki 
have consented to. With the utmost alacrity they now 
broke it, and as a reward for the attention they had given 
<the subject, promised themselves all the excitement and 
: pleasure which usually follows the most exalted enterprises 
-after the highest things. The wine circulated freely, and 
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•even Casaphon was carried away with the enthusiasm it 
inspired. 

" For social mirth unbent his serioas soul 
O'er the fall banquet, and the sprightly bowL"* 

The change from serious to gay was almost magical in its 
•effect The subject upon which they had conscientiously 
bestowed such pains to unravel, was no sooner completed 
than, like boys let out from the close confinement of school, all 
became noise and meniment. They had exhausted the one 
side of the scales of all its serious bought, and the jocund 
side had been filling in just proportion to the other's exr 
Jiaustion. 

At this particular stage most men are aware of the irre- 
sistible desire which seizes the human breast to exercise the 
lungs. Whether they be late revellers firom a coimtiy fair, 
>or members of a social club, or princes of the blood royal, 
passing a convivial hour with the favoured few — ^in every state 
.alike, at a particular point of mirth, or sorrow, the strongest 
wish of each breast is for a song. Having arrived just at 
that particular stage, a song, and nothing but a song, would 
satisfy them ; and as the selection was not by any means a 
-difficult one — ^that is, if the guests of the evening were stu- 
died — ^for Egypt boasted but one, and that one a dirge, 
which had been sung from time immemorial — ^probably long 
before Abraham set out upon his heaven-directed journey 
from Chaldea. The most singular feature about this song 
being, that it was sung in Assyna, Lydia, Phoenicia, Cyprus, 
Greece, and elsewhere, none knowing how they became 
possessed of it A dirge was not quite the kind of thing to 
be hilarious over, but then all knew it, and under such 
circumstances it might suit the purpose as well as a 
roundelay. 

Then followed the d^nce— executed by beautifiil £g3rptian 
•dancing girls — ^not mere balli dancers, but educated ladies, 
who held a high place in Egyptian society — ^who couf^ed 
with their terpsichorean accomplishment, that of reciters of 
rhapsodies. At a later period, though poor St Anthony hid 
liimself in the Lybian desert to escape from the allurii^ fas* 
-cination of those bewitching sirens, he could not prevent 
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the memory of their charms haimting him, flagellate or diet 
himself as he would. 

These lovely maidens had now entered, and were standing^ 
like Grecian statues in the centre of the brilliant halL Pre- 
sently a sound was heard, like a rush of wind, as a score oT 
slaves in single file, with gingling necklaces and bracelet^ 
swept in. Each slave carried a golden goblet, which was 
handed to the several dancers, and then retired at a quick 
trot. The young men's goblets were now crowned with the 
generous juice, in which they pledged the fair dancers. 
Then the music instantly struck up, and the dance began, in 
which the wonderful grace and suppleness, the quick move- 
ment, and the perfect time, created in the beholder's brain 
a kind of delirious joy. The kissing of goblets, in honour of 
the loving cup, and the giddy whirl of exuberant youth, was 
suddenly interrupted by a shrill blast — a summons to arms- 
— ^and the goblet was hastily laid aside for the sword and 
shield. The hall now sounded with din and tumult, the- 
shields of the Amazons ringing with measured strokes — ^like 
warfare rh)rthmically fought — mingled with the sad wail of 
the wounded, or the triumphant cheer of the victor. 

Thus terminated the last of the banquets given in honour- 
of the visitors to Babylon. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE APPEAL. 



There is no need to go over again the struggle whieh- 
Edna still had with herself to master her passion. However' 
eloquently nature pleaded within her not to turn away from 
her first love — the tyrant, conscience, was ever ready to* 
frown down such wicked dalliance with the flesh. 
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Conscience, with Edna, was so largely developed that the 
least action of her life was governed by it It was her lord 
and master, whom, if she could not propitiate, she must 
perforce obey. 

But the last morning had now come, when friends and 
lovers must part. Nor was it by any means the least 
remarkable spectacle the citizens had witnessed of all the 
grand and pompous displays which had taken place, as king 
after king, with laige and imposing retinues, mounted on 
richly caparisoned horses, or camels bedecked with how- 
dahs, sparkling with gems, and massive gold chains, to 
which were attached tinckling bells, went to the palace to 
take leave of the queen. 

Darius and his retinue had already passed through the 
outer gates, to which point Casaphon accompanied the old 
chief, where the two parted — for as we have hinted before, 
Casaphon was going to pay a visit to Egypt in company with 
his newly made associates. Much sage counsel from the 
old man distinguished this parting scene, and with the rest, 
a pious injunction to his son not to taste the Lotus, for he 
could ill afford to lose him now in his old age. Then 
Casaphon reverently knelt down to receive the chieftain's 
blessing, which, coming from such a sturdy old warrior, 
seemed especially full of significance and force. 

It must be a common feeling of humanity to be gratified 
with the blessing of a good luan. A light seems to surround 
one's path at the remembrance of it. We wear it in our 
memory as they used to do amulets, to protect from the evil 
eye. Possibly we clothe it with attributes that it does not 
really possess, but to think that it possesses them goes no 
small way to make it all that we imagine. A good man's 
blessing is worth going a long way for, and one cannot but 
regret that such a good old custom should have grown cold 
upon the lips of oiu: modem wisdom. 

But Casaphon had to make a farewell parting more mo- 
mentous to his life's joy than the one just mentioned. He 
had not as yet spoken in other than ambiguous phrase to 
Edna about his love — this last morning there must be no 
more beating about the bush — he must make an open, 
manly appeal to her. 
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Edna was also conscious, from Casaphon*s manner^ that 
she must pass through this terrible ordeal ; and with all the 
desire to escape such a painful parting, as it necessarily must 
be, yet, she could devise no plan to give even a shadow of 
excuse for doing so, nor, indeed, had she the heart to 
refuse her lover the opportunity of wishing his last good-bye. 

He was already by her side looking with a fond gaze into 
her pure eyes, all, or more than all he wished to say — 

<* Hast thou no token to give me, Edna," he commenced, 
'' that I may wear in remembrance of all those pleasant 
hours we have spent together?" 

Since the outburst of joy at the beautiful jewels which 
Assur under the disguise of an Hebrew — had shown her; 
and her folly in dancing around the charmed circle, in the 
centre of which was the talisman which was to draw 
Casaphon to her side — she had loathed even the sight of 
such ornaments, and discarded them for ever from her 
person. 

•*I have the ring," she answered, "which King Darius 
sent me." 

'* In token of his pleasure, Edna, for thy kind numng 
of the man who saved his life. Could'st thou part with 
that ? " 

" It is freely at thy service, Casaphon." 

** What dearer love token would it be possible to give me, 
my sister ? In it I shall ever remember thee as my minis- 
tering angel." 

Edna then went to a little cabinet where all her trinkets 
were stowed away, and produced the ring. 

"There it is, Casaphon," said she, "and may IsraeFs 
God long spare thee to wear the gift." 

" Say rather, thy love-token, Edna," urged Casaphon. 

" Yes, Casaphon, if it please thee to call it such." 

"With thine own fair hand thou shalt put it on niy 
finger." 

Edna, then, with trembling hands did as Casaphon 
desired. 

" Even if the dream of thy people's return be accom- 
^plished, Edna, thy country at the present time is little 
better then a wilderness." 
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** But the wilderness shall rejoice and blossom as the rose 
when the captive returns home again,^ quickly interposed 
Edna. 

''But is it necessary, Edna, for thee to return with 
them ?" 

" O yes, Casaphon," was Edna's impassioned reply, " I 
cling closer and closer to the desire to lead back the 
daughters of my people out of their captivity, when, with 
timbril and dance we will gladden the desert air with the 
song of liberty. I have often heard thee, Casaphon, extol 
thy native land wherein thy cradle was rocked — ^ah ! mine, 
too, was rocked in Persia — ^but land and clime affect not 
the Jew. Our hearts ever haunt the sacred hills and valleys 
of our holy country, unalienated by distance, imchanged by 
time." 

Edna spoke these few impassioned words with such elo- 
quent force, and seemed to realize whilst speaking them so 
perfectly the noblest ideal of a true patriot, that Casaphon 
once more felt fired by that inspiration which she had so 
often kindled in his breast, and exclaimed — 

" Thy country, Edna, and mine, both share a common fate. 
In remembering our misfortunes. I remember also the mis- 
fortunes of thine own afflicted people — Remember them I 
when I no longer remember Edna, then may I forget those 
whom she loves. There is unity in our hopes and fears, our 
joys and sorrows. The same undpng desire quickens our 
pulses. For years a secret hope of striking for freedom's 
cause has haunted me, which I have never whispered into 
any mortal ear but thine — for I have no secrets to withhold 
from thee. Thou art my nobler self— my higher life. Be- 
neath thy influence the secret of my heart acquired strength 
and vigour. Thou hast fashioned and moulded it into a 
real, animating principle. What was before only a dreamy 
desire, thpu hast developed into a noble aspiration. When 
but a mere boy, I panted for a hero's glory, a patriot's fame. 
I Jiave nursed that dream with varying zeal — sometimes only 
remembering it as a vision of the past — sometimes following 
it as my cynosure to lead me on to fortune, but only as thou 
thyself did'st lend me inspiration has it become a settledi- 
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holy purpose, for which I am willing to make any sacrifice^ 
overcome any obstacle." 

The beautiful expression of concern on Edna's face at this 
moment, and the heroic enthusiasm which glorified Casaphoni 
made the noble pair the grandest sight on earth. 

It must not be supposed that Edna was ignorant as to 
where all this generous outburst was leading, but her solemn 
vow to heaven rose up before her still like a ghost, to forbid 
the consummation of her earthly bliss. A great tear glistened 
in her eye. The prospect of earthly joy which offered itself 
was a glorious one. The man that she must refuse was 
dearer to her than life itself. 

That trembling tear and timid glance — that look of genuine 
heartfelt regard, nay, of passionate love, that angelic radiance 
which always shone on the brow of Edna, like fire upon the 
ancient altar, which never went out — all this was seen at a 
glance by a lover's eye ; and Casaphon in the rapture of the 
moment caught the unresisting Edna in his arms, and pressed 
her beautiful womanly form to his heart, giving her — ^not a 
shower, as lighter lovers are supposed to do, but — one divine^ 
soul-stirring kiss. 

He would very willingly have kept that warm round form 
pressed to his heart for an indefinite period, if Edna had 
not at length released herself from his embrace. 

" O Edna," said he, with a lover's admiration, "thou dost 
fill my heart with more joy than words can express. I am 
only truly happy when near thee. Even as I wear the ring 
as thy love-token so must thou wear this bracelet as mine, 
so saying, he clasped upon her arm his gift 

''Thou dost see no ornament in my hair, Casaphon* 
answered Edna, '' or trinket of a*^y sort about my perscm. 
I now avoid those vanities lest my heart should be enamoured 
of them. I live now as one of the sacred virgins. My own 
handmaid is more gaily attired than her mistress. But thb 
bracelet alone shall be the one ornament that I will wear 
in loving remembrance of my life-long friend." 

" What ornament, Ednp," exclaimed the delighted lover, 
" can enhance thy beauty ? What adornment more embla- 
matic of thy spotless soul than this simple white robe? Thy 
hair needs no bodkin of gold to set it off, and thy body no 
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costly apparel to make it glorious. Nature has lavished 
upon thee all her charms. Art is the handmaid to dress 
out those less lovely than thyself. Thou art everything that 
art can desire. O Edna, my one desire is to be the proud 
possessor of such wealth of goodness and beauty." 

Edna clasped her hands tightly upon her snowy breast, 
and rather appealed to the generosity of Casaphon, than 
declared the fixed resolution of her soul. 

"Oh! Casaphon," she cried, **I have made a solemn 
vow to spend my heart's best and truest affection for my 
country. Heaven only knows what sacrifice of my tenderest 
feelings I make." Here Edna covered her face and wept 
aloud. 

" I will not rob thy country, Edna/* answered her impas- 
sioned lover in a soothing voice " of thy best and truest affec* 
tions, nay, I will strengthen thy hands and cheer thy heart 
in the noble service. Edna, my peerless Edna, think of all 
the happiness that may be ours, possessing as we do, such 
common S3rmpathies, and such mutual regard, for our in- 
spiration was kindled by the same flame, and our love of 
country cherished by the same prospect** 

** Woe is me," answered the weeping Edna, " for I have 
opened my mouth unto the Lord, and I cannot go back. 
I had rather live a good life, Casaphon, than a happy one, 
if duty compels me to choose between the two. I have 
prayed night and day to be guided by One who never de- 
ceives, or counsels unwisely, and the only answer that ever 
echoes in my heart, is the same that has ever spoken.'* 

Casaphon was deeply mortified by this steady denial, for 
he could not realize to himself the possibility of one so 
beautiful as Edna taking the vow of a virgin, and therefore 
concluded that some national, prejudice, either of her own 
or prompted by others, was the cause of her refusal of his 
suit. Such an impression h^d once before crossed his mind, 
and now, willing to catch at any straw, he probed the sur- 
mise to ascertain its correctness. 

*• Can those rosy blushes," he cried, " glorify thy face 
without quickening a lover's pulse ? What thou dost refuse 
to me thou wilt yield to another. The prejudices of thy 
race are too inflexible. Persians and Jews, alike, are the 
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offspring of one God. A common parentage should be- 
queath common interests and ties. If the barriers which 
men impose are in opposition to the voice of nature, we may^ 
without fear of offending the Deity, sweep them away. 
Priests maycurse us for so doing, but God never will." 

"Indeed, indeed, Casaphon, you do me wrong," cried 
Edna, " my vow only stands in my way. I have offered my- 
self up upon the altar pf my country, to live and die for it 
alone." 

The forgetfulness of self in noble zeal for others, trans- 
figures the humblest mortal into a hero, but when the love 
of country is the theme, and the pleading heart of a patriot 
beats within the bosom of a high spirited, beautiful maiden, 
it is as though the genius of her country took her fonn. and 
with the spirit of her native hills, valleys, and streams, kind- 
ling upon her tongue, breathed out its yearning hopes and 
sighs. 

Such was the glorious being that confronted Casaphon, 
who, instead of satisfying him that what he asked was an 
impossibility, only succeeded in inflaming him with tenfold 
love and admiration. 

" Oh ! Edna," cried he, again holding her in his arms, 
** thou only art my inspiration. I cannot give thee up. In thy 
keeping lies my destiny. The flame of love which thou 
hast kindled in my soul will consume me, if not fed with 
thy charms. Thou art my idol — my goddess. Every word 
thou hast spoken — every blush that has glorified thy cheeks 
—every smile— every sigh, I cherish in my memory as holy 
things. The light which illuminates thy brow — the heavenly 
fire that sparkles in thine eyes — the bewitching curve of thy 
neck — the queenly grace of thy form — the goodness of thy 
heart— thy sweet modesty — all, .everything, inflame my soul 
with wild, rapturous delight. Only a heart less loving than 
my Edna's could thrust aside such love as mine." 

Edna was terribly affected by this earnest passionate 
appeal, yet, in the midst of her distress, that phantom vow 
chilled the seductive voice of nature, which pleaded so elo- 
quently the cause of love. Casaphon had appealed to her 
through that same voice of nature, and every pulse in her 
body throbbedj and every nerve tingled int response to the 
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appea]. She was a^ full of passionate love as himself. To 
cause pam to any, merely through inadvertancy, robbed her 
sensitive soul of peace for days. To deliberately destroy 
the happjness of one who loved her so truly, and with such 
manly devotion, and one, too, whom she worshipped, was a 
crime too dreadful for her generous heart to contemplate. 
Nothing interposed between their union — which apparently 
would be so replete with happiness—^but her vow, which 
was made at a time when neither wisdom nor experience 
were sufficiently ripe to form a proper decision. The break- 
ing of it under such circumstances would surely be pardoned 
by the sternest judge. 

Fear hot Edna I no man will accuse thee, and God will not 
exact from thee, what .nature cannot give. 

But Edna feared not the judgment of man, nay, even 
refused ;the forgiveness of God m this matter. The eternal 
judge she had to consider at present was her own conscience, 
which remained inflexible to all entreaty — God might be 
piropitiat^drT-m^n migl^t applaud, but. -.she, Edna, could 
accept no acquittal but her own. 

AH this passed through Edna's mind in as many seconds 
as this may take minutes to write, but what havoc the hurri- 
cane had made in that short time. Nature, that before was 
fresh and lovely, now groaned with the wounds of so pitiless 
a storm. The colour had left her cheeks, and great tear- 
drops ran down them Her agitation was awfully intense. 
She trembled before this passion of love, like one waiting in 
an agony pf suspense the judgment that shall acquit or 
condemn. Her strength, for the moment, threatened to be- 
come >reak|iess. Her lips moved, but no voice came. - 
Casaphon, who before was concerned only about himself, | 
now only thought of Edna. The deathly pallor of her face 
alarmed him. He was about to summon Rachael, her 
maid, but Edna whispered " Not yet" He kissed her 
brow, and crayed her. forgiveness for causing her distress. 
But Edna's eyes, brimniing. over with tears, only spoke to 
him of loye. She had naught to forgive. His worst fault 
was that he loved n^r too well, 

" Casaphon," sheiwhjspered, in a sad plaintive voice, " thQ 
Persians have the most noble regard for truth of any nation 
—is it not so? K 
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" We esteem a liar, Edna, no better than a coward ; and 
every noble Persian prefers death a thousand times over to 
cowardice." 

•* And you despise, or honour, the actions of others by the 
same rule ?'' — continued Edna, with an earnest, enquiring 
glance. 

" Yes, Edna, I must admit it "— Casaphon answered with 
tremulous emotion— " though I dread to hear the conclusion 
you will draw from it" 

** Thinkest thou, Casaphon," — pleaded Edna — " that but 
for the sake of that vow, I could resist such love as thine ?*' 

However expected might have been the doom, when it 
came, it struck upon Casaphon*s soul like a death knell. In 
an instant the prospect of his life was changed by the real 
significance of that fatal vow, which, whatever sorrow it might 
cause him, he was bound to respect 

" Edna, Edna," he exclaimed — " I can urge thee no 
farther. Thou hast emptied my quiver of arguments, I am 
left without hope." 

' His manly soul was completely broken by the blow, and 
his strong frame shook with emotion. 

" O, my love," cried Edna, ** do not break my heart The 
sacrifice that I make is heavier than thine. Being the stronger, 
teach me how to bear my loss." 

• This appeal of Edna's did more to pacify, and almost re- 
concile Casaphon to the inevitable, than any thing else pos- 
sibly could have done. The maiden he loved so dearly 
had called to him out of the depths of her affliction, and he 
ran, as it were, with outstretched hands to give her more 
than she had asked. 

** Edna, my lost, but precious Edna," he exclaimed, "if 
I may not love thee as my bride, at least I may love thee as 
a very dear sister ! Thou hast made no vow, Edna, to 
refuse me this remaining joy ! " 

These words were spoken with such tender, earnest lovci, 
that Edna was constrained to answer them with the elo- 
quence of action, rather than of words. She laid her head 
upon her manly lover's shoulder, and wept tears of mingled 
joy and sorrow. She had, indeed, lost a noble husband, but 
had found in his stead, as noble a brother. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

BABYLON UNDER THE REGENCY OF NITOCRIS. 

Babylon had once more settled down to the oidinaiy 
routine of life. The throng of visitors that had lately kept 
the gay city in such a holiday mood, were on their wayi . or 
had already arrived at their respective homes. Nitoqis hajd 
assumed the reins of power, for her unfortunate lord had 
not survived the last shock of his distemper. The struggles 
of a proud spirit over a failing reason were at an end. H^, 
at last, without effort or concern, dropped into idiocy — obli- 
vious alike to sceptre or dominion. 

In this chapter we will draw a short sketch of the great 
qiieen's doings, for it will be useful to the after part of our 
story, in order to see more clearly how this impregnable 
stronghold was at last taken ; but in doing so we will first 
glance at what a former queen had done — the echo of whose 
name still sounds within the Valhalla of this world's gre^ 
ones. 

Semiramis, the beautiful but godless queen, who reigned 
over Assyria long centuries before this particular period^ 
was not only renowned for her beauty and impiety, but for 
her great prowess as a warrior, and her marvellous adminis- 
trative ability as a ruler. She expended all the riches of 
her grand intellect upon the adornment of the "golden 
city," rendering it — in her day — the most magnificent in the 
whole world. Her conquests were pushed to the limits of 
the known world — and monuments to her greatness 
everywhere left behind her to attest to generations then 
unborn the ambitious and invincible courage of a woman ; 
one of the greatest and most beautiful obelisks at Thebes, 
the " City of Thrones," being ascribed to her, to immor- 
talise her conquest over Ee^pt — before Israel with his little 
band went thither to buy corn, or the Trojan war was 
fought To prevent the Euphrates, during the time ot flood. 
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covering the flat Mesopotamian plains like a sea, she had 
mud embankments raised from one end to the other, 
which gave to the river its boundary line of "thus 
far, &C.'* ^ 

It was this particular work of Semiramis that fired 
Nitocri^ with an ambitious rivalry to outdo the Vaunted 
gloiy of h^r predecessor. Semiramis had raised but a mud 
embankment along the river's banks, within the city walls; 
she, Nitocris, would build a solid embankment of stone. Up 
to. the present time the river — which flowed through the 
heatt of the city — had to be crossed by boats, which was 
always an inconvenience, and sometimes dangerous. 

Nitocris added lustre to her name by overcoming the in- 

'Cbbvenience, and banishing the dangen Semiramis might 

'restrain the fury of the river — she would lead it whither 

she listed. She had set herself the task of not only em- 

' banking* the river with a huge brick wall, but also of span- 

"iing'threfe thousand feet of the rapid flood, with a solid 

"stone bridge with turned arches. How was she to accom- 

^plish such a herculean task? At a considerable distance 

^above Babylon she had a reservoir built, sixty miles in 

^'circumference, and of immense depth— heaping up the soil 

, from the excavations round its banks, which also were 

cased with stones. The nish of the current was then 

• confronted with an immense dam, which was thrown across 

it, and so turned into that inland sea bed, prepared to 

receive it. The old channel being left dry, she com- 

infenced her bridge — ^which was built, as before mentioned, 

of stone, the stones being bound together with plates of 

leiad and iron—and the banks of the river from one end to 

the other of tliel city, encased with a splendid brick embank- 

' ment Opposite the gates were broad stone steps leading 

\ down to the river. After this grand work was accomplished, 

thie riVer was led back to its old channel, through which it 

dashed and foamed again with its accustomed fury-^-assault- 

ing with a headlong rush the new impeditnent that lay in its 

seaward course— making ineffectual efforts to sweep it away, 

but brokefn and divided still by a woman's might With a 

^ proud isniile Nitocris, in the midst of a brilliant assemblage 

of couhr^rs, watched the first rush of the torrent against her 
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stone bridge, and its beaten force made to flow on through 

the resisting piers. 

^ The mantle of Nebuchadnezzar had fallen upon his 

queen. In all things she was a worthy successor to his= 

greatness. 

Before concluding this brief sketch of a remarkable woman 
it may be interesting to some to notice a curious will that 
She left behind her at her death — which was to this effect — ' 
that she should be laid in a sepulchre, which she herself 
built above the most frequented gate of the city, and on' 
which she had engraved — " Should any one of my successor^' 
— Kings of Babylon— find himself in want of money, let him 
open this sepulchre, and take as much as he chooses ; but 
if he be not in want, let him not open it ; for that were not 
well." 

The sepulchre remained undisturbed till Darius II. think- 
ing his necessity warranted the sacrilege, had it opened, but 
instead of money found only the body, and these words 
written : " Hadst thou not been insatiably covetous, and 
greedy of the most sordid gain, thou wouldest not have 
opened the chambers of the dead." 

Thus this money-making prince was rebuked by the dead 
queen. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE SIGNAL FOR WAR. 



Time ran his unceasing round. Nebuchadnezzar was 
gathered to his fathers and slept, like a giant amid the 
Inemories of the past Nitocris, the queen, had retired into 
private life, and evil Merodach succeeded to the throne. 
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which he disgraced by incapacity, debauchery and drunken- 
ness. After a brief reign he was murdered by Neriglissar^ 
his brother in law, who now held the reins of power. 

The signs of the times were read with a keen and scrutinis- 
ing interest by the expectant Jews. Many straws were afloat 
upon the breeze which indicated a coming storm. An in- 
tense restlessness and agitation disturbed the moral atmos* 
phere. Whether Assyrian or Jew, Mede or Persian, all alike 
were directing their gaze to the little cloud that was rising 
over the distant horizon. 

The old prophet of Mizpah had sung a grand song of faith, 
which had long ago re-echoed in the ear of the exile. Catch- 
ing the inspiration of the se6r, the captive race had learnt to 
see with his eyes, and to hear with his ears. Their loved 
country began to assume before their mind's eye all its 
former fruitfulness and beauty. Jerusalem desolate and 
waste, began to rise up out of the dust— the holy temple in 
her midst -—where the tribes assembled in the happy days of 
old. The voice of joy and gladness was heard within her 
walls — the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the 
bride. All the pastoral peace of patriarchal times was to 
return. This new Arcadia was to breathe an atmosphere 
of contented bliss. " In the cities of the mountains, in the 
cities of the vale, in the cities of the south, and in the land 
of Benjamin, and in the places about Jerusalem, and in the 
cities of Judah, shall the flocks pass again under the hands 
of him that telleth them, saith the Lord." 

So were the distant mutterings interpreted by the captive 
race. The storm was about to burst, but they lifted up their 
eyes to him who was guiding it. Nay, their own intense 
yearning was shaping their own destiny, and regulating the 
world's pulse for that end. Their conviction was fixed that 
the fetters of bondage were becoming weaker and weaker, 
and that shortly the day of release would dawn upon them. 
To the outward eye the strength of Babylon might appear 
as steadfast as the hills, and the inclination of her rulers to> 
set them free, as far off as during any period of their 
captivity. But still the hope grew stronger and stronger as 
time wore on. The thing was to be, and it would be. The 
force of united will was working.at the same time a dissolution 
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and a building up of things, and those who had cultivated 
their minds to expect release felt the shadow of coming events 
passing over them. The power of this mental-lever is hardly, 
as yet understood. There is a divinity in it which can shake 
to their base the foundations of the earth. A united people 
whose mind is firmly resolved to attain some particular 
object is the most sublime spectacle in the universe. All 
invisible powers both of heaven and earth are drawn towards 
its burning desire, and become the secret agents of itiJ 
accomplishment. Such a nation, at such a time, is irresistible. 
An omnipotent force impels it onward. Until its mission 
is fulfilled all opposition falls before it. Grandly it marches 
on to the goal, and the world trembles and holds its 
breath. 

So this great yearning of the exiles for home was dis- 
organizing the forces of the world, and bringing to the birth 
one who should rise to power upon the moral flood — iii 
whose infant mind should be breathed the hope of Israel. 

Could we properly understand the world's grand drama 
as it passes before us, what an all-engrossing study would it 
be. But it is only afterwards, when all the various threads 
of the multiform web are gathered together, that we are able 
to trace the design, or follow the hand that weaved the 
pattern from beginning to end. 

The cloud that was at first no bigger than a man's hand 
had now become portentously threatening. Those friendly 
relations existing between the Medo-Persian kingdom and 
Babylonia during the great king's reign, were becoming more 
and more strained, by lawless incursions of the latter upon 
Median territory. The Medes, though stung and chafed 
by the insults they suffered, trembled before the strong arm 
that inflicted the wrong. To fight against Babylon was to 
fight against the whole world. 

Cyrus was at Ecbatana during one of these lawless incur* 
sions, and his blood boiled within him to witness an insolent 
foe pluck them, as it were, by their very beards, and ride 
away unpunished. Secretly collecting a little band of his 
bravest followers together — one of whom was Casaphon— 
he dashed through the gates like an unloosed mountain tor« 
rent, long pent up by wintry frost, and poured into the open 
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plain to make a reckoning with the insolent an4 rdaiing 
marauders. 

Alarm soon filled the city^ The old king with his 
streaming silvery locks, hasted to the walls to witness the 
fray. The Assyrians more than doubly outnmnbered their 
antagonists. Little did Cyrus or his trusty followers care for 
that Their lives were not so dear to them that they could 
] afford to live on under such humiliation to their coundy's 
flag. Cyrus, himself, darted over the plain like a meteor, 
I brandishing his fiery scimetar, zx\d making the air ring with 
encouraging shouts to his comrades to come on. Such dar- 
ing enthusiasm is always infectious. Every man strove to 
emulate his leader, and to outdo his companion. 

The Assyrians, .confident of victory, calmly awaited the 
onset. Onward rode Cyrus and his little troop bearing down 
upon them. Not a man among them hesitated. The fiery 
enthusiasm of their captain warmed every heart. They were 
ias one man. Then came the crash. 

Many of Nebuchadnezzar's old guard were among the 
Assyrians, whose example, for some time, kept the younger 
and less disciplined troops steady, but the strength of Cyrus 
and his followers was doubled by the sense that they were 
redressing wrongs already too long endured, and fighting for 
the cause of justice and honour. 

- The blood of the. enemy failed to satiate their thirsty 
swords. They dashed into the melee with reckless delight, 
as if it were rather a holiday game they were enjoying, than 
something that might terminate with their own destruction. 
No arm wearied — no cheek blanched. Where resistance 
was fiercest, there, with unheeding concern for limb or life, 
they flung themselves to break through. 
^ At length the Assyrians began to waver, and a tremendous 
cheer rose from Cyrus and his conquering band, whose echo 
rang among the hHls and then flew up to heaven, as earth's 
signal that the struggle had commenced. The old guard 
remembering many a hJird fought battle under the flag of 
an invincible general —answered it with a counter cheer. 

The Assyrians rallied. The clash of shield and spear 
^mg louder and- louder. The bright scimetars flew about 
the combatant's heads, like, forked Jightning. With fierce 
countenauces and flashing eyes^ the struggle was renewed 
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with double fiiry. Horses in wild afTright ranjriderless about 
the field.* The' execrations of the wounded dinhed the 
heavens. The encouraging shouts of the captains mocked 
at defeat ; whilst the uplifted hands of the citizens, gathered 
together upon the walls, gave strength to the brave defenders 
•of their rights. 

Cyrus and his chosen few were now irresistible. The old 
guard reluctantly gave way, and were slain almost to a man, 
whilst their younger comrades sought safety by inglorious 
flight. But Cyrus calling to his men pursued the fugitives, 
and emptied a saddle at every blow. 

The enemy was severely punished. The victory was 
<X)mplete. Returning to the city, covered with foam and 
blood, they were met by a vast train headed by the old king, 
to welcome their return from victory, with tears of joy and 
.^atulation. 

The shadow upon the mountains had not been lessened 
by this daring feat of arms. After the exultation of victory 
fiad subsided, the elders began to consider what had 
been done. They had just witnessed, no doubt, a glorious 
victory, but one that might prove a serious matter to them. 
They had commenced hostilities with their dreaded neigh- 
bour, and must now either ignominously surrender their 
freedom, or fight like brave men to protect it. The former 
alternative was out of the question. Nothing then was left 
for them but to fight 

Cyrus was despatched to Persia to raise an auxiliary force 
•of his own countrymen, which, by the king's authority, he was 
to command. Bustle and preparation were now everywhere- 
apparent from one end of the kingdom to another. Bold 
<tlansmen from the mountains, and more peaceful herdsmen; 
from the plains, were all alike roused by the trumpet's call. 
Forges threw out their dancing sparks night and day. The* 
hammer never rested, and the anvil was never silent New 
swords and lance heads were poured into the armouries, and 
old ones reground and sharpened. The vast arsenals were 
•crowded with provisions, and all the engines of war minutely 
•examined to test their efficiency. ' 

What jealousy had formerly rankled in the hearts of the 
Persians against the Medes—who had, by the help of the^ 
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very power with whom they were now going to war* subjected 
them to vassalage— was for the moment silenced. Better to* 
be subject to Media, and enjoy the blessings of their native 
land, thin cruslied by a tyrant who would probably drafl- 
them away in batches, like slaves^ to people some distant 
colony. 

On his appointment as captain of the Persian contingent 
Cyrus quickly left behind him the rainbow battlements of 
fecbatana, and in an incredibly short time arrived at Ispahan 
•—about mid-way to the Persian capital— Persepolis. At 
every city and hamlet he passed through, the one great cry, 
"To arms" was shouted. Beacon fires blazed along the 
hill tops, and loud clanging cymbals, and trumpet blasts re- 
sponded to the summons. The appeal was not made to 
cowards or slaves. The moment it was heard by those 
hardy Persian warriors the sword was snatched from its 
rusting scabbard. 

No less active were the preparations among the Ass3nrian& 
for a great struggle. For the first time through two genera- 
tions of unexampled glory and power, had their arms been 
clouded with defeat, Their national pride was sorely hum- 
bled, and their arrogant spirit exasperated. To punish 
those who had poured such contempt upon their proud 
name was now the only thought that animated every breast. 
Heralds were despatched on every side to summon vassal 
states to send auxiliary forces, without delay, to the Golden 
City. The streets of Babylon resounded with the tramp of 
armed men hurrying along with warlike haste. Hymns of 
victory were sung to rouse the people's martial spiiit. The 
conquering spirit of Nebuchadnezzar was invoked. The 
large altar at the foot of the temple of Bel smoked night and 
day with sacrifices to the God of war. Hecatombs of bulls 
and goats were offered up, and mountains of frankincense 
burnt. The fiery excitations of the priests, rousing the war- 
like spirit of the people to white heat, never ceased. Grand 
reviews were held, and flourishing addresses made, recalling- 
to the minds of the listeners the glory of Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign. The great world was beginning to wake out of a long- 
sleep. Such commotion and excitement had not been wit* 
nessed since those stirring times when Assyria and Egjrpt 
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rushed forth to battle to decide the dictatorship of the 
world. 

Assyria was rousing herself in earnest, and put her hand 
to her ear to- catch the inspiring breath of the glorious past 
The heroic spirit was fanned by every art that the rulers or 
priests could devise. 

The clank of arms, and the tempestuous fury of martial 
enthusiasm made the broad plains — ^upon which Nebuchad- 
nezzar had expended all the resources of his magnificent 
genius, to bring them under the highest cultivation and 
fruitfnlness — ring with the din of war. The dust rose in 
whirling clouds to heaven as the splendid Lydian cavalry 
hasted along the broad roads to join their Assyrian al]y. 
Besides the armed legions that crowded the streets of the 
vast city, the banks of the Euphrates, for miles, were lined 
with the white tents of the auxiliary forces, over which the 
various national banners floated. The world seemed to 
have arrived at a supreme moment of its history. Freedom 
— heaven-bom freedom on the one side, and arrogant op* 
pression on the other, trembled in the scales of destiny, high 
above the heads of the conflicting powers. 

When looking upon this tremendous spectacle of warlike 
strength, some of the pious, but less trusting Jews felt, as it 
were, a fresh rivet driven into the strong chain which bound 
them captives in a strange land, and their plaintive sighs 
went up to heaven—" How long, O Lord, how long ! " 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

PREJUDICE V, COMMON SENSE, 

Cyrus had no easy task to perform. Age is usually intole- 
rant of youth and looks upon any innovation to the old and 
tried machinery with great caution, if not suspicion and jea- 
lousy. Cyrus, fully equal to any exigency, had hit upon a 
plan for equalizing the immense disparity of the two forces 
shortly to be opposed to each other in deadly conflict, for at 
present the balance stood as about five or six to one. 

But in proposing his plans to the elders of his nation, he 
had to battle with the prejudices of old warriors who were 
not altogether pleased that a young man should presume tQ 
instruct them in the art of waifare. . 

These elders were men of the highest distinction, leading 
austerely virtuous lives, faring upon the simplest food, and 
approving themselves before the people in all godly living. 
The views of such men are apt to be somewhat narrow and 
self-righteous. Their very virtues exalted them in their own 
estimation, and separated them from- their less scrupulous 
brethren. To propose to such men any other method of 
raising the moral dignity of the people than the one which 
they themselves had pursued was to do violence to the whole 
system of their lives, by which they had so arduously and 
religiously gained their long coveted distinction. 

The system of training tin Persia at this time was one of 
very slow progression. There were universities or colleges 
open alike to all ranks of the population. First of all, was 
the college for boys, from which the pupils advanced by 
slow and progressive gradation until they reached the col- 
lege for young men. Those who completed their term 
honourably in the college for young men, discharging all 
things enjoined by the law, were then incorporated amongst 
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the full grown men to partake of all honours and magistra* 
cies. Those again who made their progress through the 
order of full grown men, unexceptionably, were then enrolled 
among the elders; so that the order of elders was composed 
of men who had pursued their course through all things good 
and excellent 

As every where else, so in Persia, the vast majority had 
to engage themselves in other matters. The large, but re- 

' spectable class of bread winners could not afiford this loqg 

; training, and though a man in after life might become rich, 
yet because he had not progressed through the various stages 
prescribed by law, he was disqualified from acting as a ma- 
gistrate, and chained to the ranks of the lower grades of the 
population. 

What Cyrus wanted at the present time was to remove 
this barrier out of the way of many very worthy and able 
men, who were in every particular suited to hold high posi- 
tions of honour, but were excluded by early inability to com- 
ply with the requirements of the law. 

Thi^ was a very serious innovation of the rights and pri- 
vileges of a most honourable and respectable class, and was 
4:oinbatted with all the zeal usual to those who are at the 
top of the ladder, and who emphatically object to any other 
ascent than the slow and painful course by which they them- 
selves reached the summit. To make a bound from the 
first round to the top, was a thing hideous to contemplate. 
Nay, even to go two or three rounds at a time shocked their 
sense of propriety and order. Even the exigencies of the 
time were thought of less importance, than the violation of 

' siich an old and honourable custom as that above named. 

** Unless we now use extraordinary means," urged Cyrus, 
with great warmth, '' we may shake hands as soon as we 
like with libert}', and sink down, without the useless sacri- 
fice of life and treasure, to the condition of slaves. We must 
animate the ambition of our soldiers with some tremendous 

'impetus, or we shall be entirely engulfed by the numbers of 
oiir enemy. Every man amongst us should be appraised at 
his highest value. Is it not ridiculous that our common 
soldiers, simply on, account of their inability, by poverty, to 

"progress through the different ranks of' citizenship, should 
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be thought of less value thin ourselves, and therefore not 
allowed the advantage of that protection, which we, who 
are only their superiors so far as circumstances have favoured 
us, enjoy ? " 

The weight of what Cyrus enforced will be better under- 
stood by explaining, that battles were fought up to his time, 
at a distance — ^that is at the distance of a bow-shot — the 
great masses of the army never engaging in close combat ; 
that honour being reserved for their distinguished officers 
only. Those chosen few, equipped cap-a-pie, with helmet, 
corslet, shield, and sword, rode into the intervening space 
between the two armies, to exhibit their mighty prowess, as 
in some tournament field, before the trembling masses at 
their backs, just as the great heroes in the Trojan war 
figured before the assembled hosts. The rank and file of 
either army fought at a distance, unprotected by corslet or 
shield, and armed only with bows or slings, and therefore 
the greater number of arrows, if well directed, must in the 
end annihilate the lesser army. 

Cyrus's object in pleading with the elders to abolish the 
old system of qualification to command, was for the purpose 
of raising many among the lower ranks to the post of cap- 
tains, and covering them with that honourable armour which 
only such as were qualified were supposed worthy of wearing. 
Redtapeism was always rife in the world. These exalted 
personages could not be brought to see that the proper pro- 
tection of the men was of far more moment than any badge 
of respectability. 

As we have before said, however able and capable of fill- 
ing a high post a man might be, yet if he had not graduated 
according to the old time honoured custom, he must be con- 
tent to remain among the lower ranks ; and however brave 
and dashing an officer he might make, he must remain, on 
account of civil disqualification, amid the ranks in the rear, 
to be ingloriously shot down by some random arrow drawn 
at a venture. 

Those who had graduated were styled " Equals-in-honor.** 
All who had not so graduated were common men. What 
Cyrus wanted was, to raise the best of these common men 
to the rank of " £quals-in-honour," and wear the honoured 
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helmet, corslet, shield, and sword, in place of bpws and 
slings, that their ambition might be roused, and close quar- 
ter fighting encouraged. 

His phm was this, to select from the ranks, such men, ac- 
cording to their several abilities, who were fitted for posts of 
command ; and that he might distribute such honours the 
more widely, he proposed to institute captaincies of five — 
ten — twenty-five — and so on, thus dividing and sub-divid- 
ing the entire army into the smallest quantities, that the 
greatest possible eflSciency might be obtained throughout 
All who received these commibsions were to be put at once 
in the way, according to their merits, of climbing to the 
highest distinctions in the army. 

At length the elders were convinced that this was no time 
for hair splitting, and Cyrus won the day ; not only raising, 
by his wisdom and generosity, bulwarks of strength around 
his country, but also holding in his own hand such a power 
— fairly won by his sagacity — as in after days might en- 
able him to wield the destiny of Persia, as circumstances 
or ambition dictated. 

Is it not strange, surpassing strange; that at such a 
crisis as this there should be found a single individual, 
ready to oppose, on such flimsy grounds, the passing of a 
measure which promised the salvation of a whole people ? 

But in, addition to the impetus that would be given to 
the courage of the army by a fair prospect of promotion 
for unusual acts of valour, an immense improvement was 
also made in the engines of war. From the earliest times 
the chariots, in which were mounted the bravest of the 
army, fought in the rear, and were therefore little better 
than skirmishers. In the place of these old fashioned 
chariots, Cyrus proposed to provide the army with as 
many, as time would allow, of another sort, with wheels 
of great strength, and long axletrees. To the axletrees, 
on either side of the wheels, he fixed steel scythes about 
two cubits in length. The seat of the driver was made 
like a turret, that he might have full power over his 
horses. The drivers were covered with complete armour ; 
and the horses protected with head-pieces and breast-plate^ 
of brass. These formidable engines were intended espe* 
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cially for breaking throtigh the line of the enemy. And be- 
sides thes6 chslriots he' built tow^ns of great strength, upon 
carriages ,with wheels, to accompany the army, and support 
it in the attack. These towers were about eighteen feejt 
high, and Sufficiently large to hold twenty archers, who were 
protected with corslet and helmet 

By th6 forethought and energy thus displayed by Cyrus in 
an imminently critical moment of national existence, a con- 
fident, but calm spirit was fostered ; and the people awaited 
the conflict with the shouts of victory sounding in their 
ears. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A WARP tor's address TO HIS MEN, 

With Cyrus to guide affairs things went on merrily enough* 
In a former chapter we have spoken of the divine force that 
impels a united nation to its goal. Here was one of the most 
sublime examples on record, where a nation girded itself 
with self-willed determination to throw off the tyranny of a 
despotic power ten times stronger than itself. But no stone 
was left unturned, no scheme untried, to raise to the highest 
perfection possible, both the implements and men of war. 

The rendezvous of the Persian arms was Ispahan. In 
this garden of the earth, where every description of luscious 
fruit flourished in the greatest perfection — watered with 
beautiful streams, and abounding with the richest pasture— 
the hardy soldiers 6f Cyrus assembled. The gathering of 
the clans, marching to their wild mountain music, made the 
country from one end to the other keenly alive to the 
tremendous crisis through which it was passing. The hill 
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sides re-echoed with the steady, measured tramp of resolute, 
well disciplined hosts. Through mountain passes the white 
plumed legions poured forth from adjoining provinces like 
spring torrents set free by the liberating sun. Never before 
had they felt the sod so elastic beneath their hurrying feet, 
or realized to its fullest extent how dear to them were their 
homes and country. Not a legend or romance, now, that 
was not remembered, and told and retold, as if to spur them '^ 
on to emulate the super-natural heroes of a poet's brain, i 
Not a brave act recorded in the annals of their wars that was i 
not discussed with heightening pulse and glowing pride. 
Their strong determined wills, and steady enthusiasm, gave 
them the irresistible force of men possessed. 

When the last clan had arrived at the camp, Cyrus, with- 
out further delay, issued forth from his tent to review his 
army. His appearance was the signal for a tremendous 
cheer that faded away i nto the blue distance of heaven. 
After the review he mounted the trunk of a fallen tree and 
beckoned silence. The gesture was seen and instantly 
obeyed. He was little more than a handsome ruddy youth, 
but the command he had acquired over these fierce, hardy 
mountaineers was wonderful Every neck was craned out, 
and every eye riveted upon the young commander. Bold 
and unabashed he stood before those stem warriors, like 
another Apollo, with his flashing blue eyes, and golden locks. 
A glory greater than his own seemed to rest upon him. 
Perhaps it was the reflected adoration of his army that 
created that strange halo which surrounded him — ^perhaps 
the reflection of a divine presence. 

" Men of Persia, and comrades in arms," he commenced. • 
*• Before we start upon our great mission, I desire in all 
sober earnestness to say a few words to you. By the favour 
of heaven and the king I am chosen captain of the Persian 
army. To be thought worthy of filling such a post has been 
the proud ambition of my life. If only I command those 
who are willing to obey, I am, indeed, the most fortunate of 
men. 

" What I say to-day will be the text for enforcing obedience 
a year hence, if heaven spare me so long to be your leader. 
The wicked and disorderly shall not be suffered to remain 

L 
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in our ranks, but cast out as unworthy to associate with 
honourable men, and branded for ever with infamy and 
shame. So shall the wicked be punished, that the good 
may adhere to rectitude with more earnestness. 

*' Soldiers, though I thus speak, to caution the thought* 
less and unwary, yet have I unbounded confidence in you alL 
AVe Persians are not children in the matter of virtue and 
self discipline. It is the glory of our education to despise 
the violent and weak, and take example from the virtuous 
and strong. But there are degrees of virtue among us, just 
as there are various heights and complexions. Let him who 
is deficient, emulate his comrade, who has more. Virtue, 
like everything else that is noble and excellent, is of slow 
growth. It is not an easy attainment, and it is more difficult 
for some than others. Let him know, whose natiu^ inclina- 
tions to do wrong are the strongest, that for him to be 
virtuous is a nobler matter than for the less tempted. Virtue 
is the proper ambition of every soldier, for the inward 
struggle over passion and lust, fortifies him with tenfold 
courage and endurance to overcome an open enemy. 

" Let every man act as sentinel to his neighbour to keep 
him vigilant, aye, and every man sentinel over himself; for 
we are a kind of two-fold person, our actions belong to the 
one, our spirit and conscience to the other. Let every man 
school his actions into compliance with his desire and am- 
bition ; for as an army is only kept vigorous and strong by 
strict obedience to the word of command, so are the actions 
of the individual only kept in harmony with his desires, by 
a like discipline. So, let every man not only strive to obtain 
his comrade's praise, but to feel worthy of it, for those who 
love praise, must of necessity possess the qualities for attain- 
ing it. 

" Soldiers, this is a fitting time for us to examine ourselves, 
for only men may hope to achieve success in the tremendous 
struggle before us. The least indiscretion may prove our 
ruin. We are now at war with the mightiest empire in the 
world, who has humbled Egypt, and can call her vassal 
legions from the four winds of heaven. But if only the 
noble deeds of our ancestors inspire our souls, we need not 
fear. It is ever the glory of the brave to defeat superior 
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forces. Let every man strengthen his arm with this convic- 
tion, that God is our ally. But remember, it were an impious 
thing to supplicate heaven for victory if we are unwatchfuJ, 
and indiscreet. 

" But, soldiers, we are men and not children. We know 
our duty and will do it, even though at first heaven seems 
against us. It is ever the way with heaven to try good men and 
brave, with disappointments. The weak and cowardly may 
be crushed by them, but they fortify the virtuous and strong 
with fresh energy. Only by fierce opposition can the brave 
man test his courage. 

" Those of you who have been elevated from the ranks to 
hold command as captains, have commenced an ambitious 
career. According to the supposed talents of each, have 
the various commands been distributed among you. Prove 
by your actions that we underrated those talents. Let the 
captain of five, prove himself capable of commanding ten 
— the captain of twenty-five, of being a centurion. Let no 
man despise his ofRce. An ambitious future is open to alL 
The highest distinction of a brave man is to fall in the front 
of batUe — cowards show no wounds — such emulation for 
the noblest glory, will be fatal to many. Let those of low- 
degree fit themselves with all diligence to fill the vacancies 
that arise. He who excels the most in the command often 
will then be made captain of twenty-five — he of one hundred, 
to that of a thousand — and the best among the common 
soldiers, to be captains of five. Thus, for the advantage of 
all, the highest honours shall be awarded to the most de* 
serving. 

" But why should I lengthen this address ? I but reiterate 
what every man has already enforced upon himself. It is 
enough for the brave man to know that his country and 
freedom are threatened. Our ancient valour is not lost. 
The spirits of our ancestors breathe within us stilL If we 
are but true to their immortal fame, and our own manhood, 
victory — glorious victory — ^will crown our eflfbrts." 

At the conclusion of this address men seemed to tighten 
up their muscles, and assume an expression of more deter- 
mined resolve than ever. 

Then came the parting. 
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In one spot might be seen a group of young fellows part- 
ing with as many handsome Persian maids who, with their 
own hands had buckled on the sword-belts of their lovers, 
and were now — some with ill-disguised gaiety — others with 
undisguised sadness — and others again with passionate ex- 
pressions of grief— bidding them God-speed. And quite 
near might be seen a strong, middle aged man-^for all the 
manhood of Persia was called out — ^pressing a faithful wife 
to his breast, or, with outstretched arms, in the act of taking 
from her his infant son, to offer over it a silent prayer, and 
give it, perhaps, his last blessing. 

" Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress^ 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and chokmg sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated." 

The importance and terrible reality of the coming struggle 
was felt by all alike. And better for them, as men, that it 
was so. They knew what difficulties lay before them, and 
were determined to overcome them. An unpractised eye 
could have detected at once, what sort of a man was their 
captain. Every thing he did, seemed to be the very best 
thing that could be done. The force of a great man was in 
his every touch. Every thing moved as his will directed, 
for his was not mechanical brute force, it was will-jK)weF. 
Every seperate division of his army was, as it were, a pulse 
of himself. When his great heart was moved to enthusiasm, 
the whole army, every separate division of the arm^, every 
separate soul in that division felt the wave of exultation pass 
over it. The army, in fact, was one man, and that man was 
Cyrus. He was being formed in the men, and they felt it. 
It was not so much what he said as what he did, that was 
transforming them into his likeness. He was a living 
power in their midst. What possibilities of greatnes he was 
founding I 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A GREAT MAN DESPISED — ^HOPE RE-KIKDLED. 

Along the left bank of the river, on the fringe of the same 
park where Simeon was caught by Assur stripping the victim 
of his blood-thirsty avarice, of his costly jewels, a very dif- 
ferent Jew was slowly pacing along in deep, meditative con- 
templation. His step, though slow and measured, was firmy 
and his head was slightly bent forward. There was an air 
of majesty in his fine, thoughtful brow, and measured step, 
but it was a majesty of other days, which is often more im- 
pressive and sublime in shade and adversity, than in palmy 
prosperity. 

It was Baltassar, the once grand visier of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who had administered the affairs of Babylon through a long 
and prosperous reign, but who, on the accession of Evil- 
Merodach was, with all the capricious temper of the East, 
deposed from his high office, and had now sunk to the posi- 
tion of a humble citizen. 

This lone man was entirely preoccupied with the things of 
the future. With very different scales did he weigh the pro- 
babilities of this pending war, to those which the great 
masses employed. They looked upon it only in the light 
of something immediately about to happen, and which would 
soon be over — that the same good fortune which sat upon 
their country's banner in Nebuchadnezzar's wars, was again 
going to perch upon the unfurled flag of Neriglissar. 

But Baltassar was rather weighing prophecies, and tracing, 
with the most careful minuteness, the signs of the times. 
As he scanned, with his eagle-like gaze, all the integral parts 
of the empire, he perceived that its solidarity was gone. 
Vast it was as ever, and seemingly powerful, but his large 
^perience taught him that the Babylon under Neriglissar 
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was not the same Babylon that it was under Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Virtue had gone out of it, and had filled with a 
double measure the spirit of its enemies. 

The impending doom of this great empire cast a shadow 
athwart his mind like that which falls from the gnomon on 
the sun dial, indicating the hour of day — only this shadow 
indicated the fall of a once mighty and glorious kingdom. 
The wheels of state, for years past, had had a grating sound 
in his ears. The secrets of providence were not understood 
by the vain and frivolous world, but revealed themselves to 
the man who could look beneath the surface of things, and 
place his hand, as it were, upon the irregular throbbings of 
the nation's heart 

After a while he was joined by an old woman who, for 
some distance walked beside the brooding man, unnoticed. 
She had studied his ways too long to break in upon him 
with remarks of her own, when he was in deep meditation. 
With that exquisite delicacy of a fine-natured woman she 
made herself infinitely welcome and pleasing without being 
in the least degree obtmsive. 

If Baltassar had not himself been a man of very venerable 
appearance, and adorned with the wintry whiteness of old 
age, it would have seemed at once strange and incongruous, 
when he, at length, commenced a conversation with his com- 
panion, to call one so old-looking — " My daughter." Yet, 
from the profound respect and veneration that she paid ta 
him, and the fatherly and affectionate concern which he 
evinced whenever he addressed her, the epithet seemed per- 
fectly fitting and natural. 

This old-looking woman was none other than Edna, wha 
had been compelled to adopt this disguise in order to elude 
the pursuit of Assur, now raised to that post of honour for- 
merly enjoyed by Baltassar himself. The wholesome dread 
of the former grand visier had kept him within the restraint 
of the law, but now beinpj himself the highest functionary of 
the state, he not only indulged his own voluptuous passions 
with uncurbed licence, but pampered and excited those of 
the King. Edna had only narrowly escaped from his forcible 
seizure by the timely warning of Baltassar. 

" I have news, lay lord," said Edna. " A rumour has just 
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QOme in that Cyrus, who commands the Persian army, is 
within three days march of the city." 

For some time Baltassar made no reply, then as if speak- 
ing to himself, he said, " The hand of God is in this matter. 
The Lord God of our fathers hath raised up the valiant and 
strong, against them that oppress us. Zion shall be com- 
forted. All her waste places shall flourish like Eden. Joy 
and gladness, and the voice of melody shall once more be 
heard in the land. Who is like unto our God ? His loving 
kindnesses and tender mercies drop as the rain, and distil as 
the dew, as the small rain upon the tender herb, and as the 
showers upon the grass. O give thanks unto the Lord, for 
he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever. Just and true 
are all his ways. Those whom he corrects he loves with a 
tender love, and his compassion is very deep towards them 
that fear him." 

Edna was greatly moved by this almost inaudible utterance 
of the indwelling piety of a noble heart. 

She then added the further rumour of the city respecting 
the overwhelming forces of Babylonia as against those which 
Cyrus commanded. 

"True, my daughter,*' replied Baltassar, "but the host 
of the Lord encampeth around his chosen ones. As in 
the days of old when the camp rang with the cry — * The 
sword of the Lord, and of Gideon' so shall it be now. 
In vain do these great armies gather themselves together, 
for there is no restraint to the Lord, to save by many 
or by few." 

With this calm, but inspired assurance of Baltassar, 
Edna's heart was filled with sunny hopes. Let the din 
of war increase as it might, and the unfurling banners of 
the Assyrians and their allies, stretch wider and wider 
over the vast plains, that deliverance was at hand which 
would release her from a double bondage, she no longer 
doubted- 

The sun had now sunk beneath the western line, and with 
the magical eflect of a beautiful transformation scene, the 
moon began with impatient haste to cast her spell upon the 
world. The high arching skies burst forth into starry 
splendour. The glowing golden hue had faded away into a 
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trembling silvery light What before seemed full of high- 

souled inspiration, was now replete with magical enchantment 

The deep flowing river was bespangled with the jewels of. 

night. A bewitching calm stole over the senses. The hush 

and stillness that followed the bustle and noise of a departing 

day crept over everything; and the night voices with a 

thousand whisperings glided into the listening soul. Deep, 

j) solemn silence hath an eloquent tongue. Who can divine 

"^ the mystery of her thoughts ? Earth becomes hushed and 

I still, that heaven may speak. 

Something after this manner was Edna impressed by that 
solemn hour, as she walked back, alone, to her secret haunt 
She seemed to hear the echo of victory resounding in the 
azure vault The stars caught up the echo of the strain. 
And still the sound rolled on from world to world, from starry 
continents through seas of space. The whole universe 
seemed to have a voice in it Then Edna, with a low, but 
exultant strain, joined with the spheres—" Let the daughters 
of my people clap their hands, and let the youths gird them- 
selves, for the day of the Lord cometh when he shall ransom 
his people Israel." 

It was thus that she cheered her solitary walk through 
a lonely and unfrequented quarter of the* great city. 



CHAPPER XXII. 

A FALSE FOUNDATION. 



Since Nebuchadnezzai's death, and Baltassar*s deposition, 
everything had become disjointed. The state machine 
worked gratingly. It had lost its former exactness and 
steady precision, and had dropped into that most dangerouf 
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stage of existence, of retaining in outward appearance the 
semblance of former life and vigour though destitute of it 
The flush of health was on it, but it was a hectical, diseased 
flush. The lungs were unsound and rotten — unfit to per- 
form their functions. As in the natural malady, the dis- 
eased person is oflen deceived by the outward delusive 
brilliancy, so the vaunting, unthinking crowds within the 
gay city, were puffed up by the presumption that they still 
possessed the power and vigoiu: of a robust and healthy 
constitution* 

In the palmiest days of Babylon's greatness, never did the 
city wear a more gallant appearance. The swarming crowds 
congregated together along the entire route to witness the 
dazzling array of arms, or watch the mighty host, like an 
interminable stream, flow through the brazen gates. Im- 
mense gongs of sounding brass were struck with tremendous 
force at the different points of rendezvous. The sound 
of the trumpet and the tumult of war filled every street 
Noise and bustle there was plenty of, and glorification of 
past prowess, and arrogant vaunts for the future. It was a 
wonderfully imposing sight, too. The magnificent avenues — 
hung with flags, and gorgeous with the gay awnings and 
brilliantly curtained houses — thronged with soldiers of high 
rank, wearing rich uniforms, and dexterously managing 
prancing chargers, made the holiday part of warfare appear 
to the wondering citizen, a spectacle replete with splendour 
and glory. 

But there were thoughtful men there, too, who looked upon 
this magnificent array with hardly the same composure and 
confidence which it elicited from the less experienced throng. 
The master mind that had led the army from victory to 
victory was gone. The reins of government were now held 
by a murderer and usurper, and the state chariot less skil- 
fully handled, and these men of the old regime, who 
flourished under Nebuchadnezzar's reign, detected the 
weaker guidance. But what boots it so long as the crowd 
chooses to be pleased with glitter and show. A fine 
flourishing speech, or a gaudy spectacle are things divine. 
The bulk of vulgar opinion is omnipotent Its decision 
is fate 
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A very different thing, though, is the Vox populi, vox Dei 
of a righteous cause. The vast hordes were swayed only by 
an empty, vaunting tradition, without those deep natur^ 
impulses which stirred within the breasts of the little Persian 
army. With the latter, the voice of nature was the voice of 
God. It is not the magnitude of mere dull masses which 
deifies the voice of the people, but the depth of feeling which 
stirs their hearts in harmony with those natural instincts of 
our common humanity. This is a voice that sounds like a 
trumpet call from heaven. There is nothing uncertain about 
the sound. It touches the heart of nature. From that first 
moment when its voice is heard, its volume goes on swelling 
with accumulated force, till, at length, tyranny and injustice 
fall before it. The people have only to understand what it 
is they want, and to be convinced that what they want is in 
harmony with natural laws — which are God's laws — ^and 
their power is irresistible. The whole force of nature is at 
their back. They become capable of moving empires. 

Volleys of cheers and unstinted praise poured from the 
masses, congregated together upon the walls, as each well- 
known leader, at the head of his regiment, issued from the 
gates. His name was called aloud, and blessings from the 
Gods evoked upon him. But when Neriglissar, the king, 
in gorgeous array, drove through in a chariot of burnished 
gold, drawn by royal coursers of wondrous pedigree, the very 
heavens quaked at the tremendous shout that assaulted them 
from the earth beneath. 

The various contingent forces that lined the left bank of 
the Euphrates for many a league, were now all bustle and 
excitement. From the door of every white tent might be 
seen some stalwart warrior, with nodding plume and brazen 
helmet, hurrying forth. Companies were formed, and the 
various armies massed together with wondrous celerity. 
Neriglissar, standing erect in his glittering chariot, drove 
through the cheering host, and at intervals, addressed the 
various troops in eulogistic terms, at their appearance and 
martial bearing. 

At length, when the shadows of evening were beginning 
to throw their veil over the distant horizon, the army of 
Cyrus was dimly seen approaching, like a phantom host 
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** From nigged Media of the rising sun," had they pressed 
on with unflagging zeal. Eagerly did every eye scan the 
moving shadows as they still pressed on. Before darkness, 
however, had shrouded the movements of the shadowy on- 
comers, the Assyrians and their allies had satisfied their 
curiosity respecting their strength, and looked with almost 
contempt upon the audacious foe. 

The two opposing hosts were settling down for repose — 
the one to recruit strength after a hot march — the other to 
dream of an easy conquest, and the glorious ceremonies 
within the city, attendant upon victory. 

C3rrus virtually held the supreme command of the whole 
Medo-Persian army, though Cyaxares nominally led the 
Medes. To him, this hour of silence, when the great bulk 
of his men lay in unconscious slumber on the eve of a 
bloody battle, was the most solemn he had ever yet expe- 
rienced. But entire trust in heaven braced his nerves. The 
overhanging shadows were to him the wings of the Almighty, 
As his custom was in all moments of trial or emergency, so 
now he separated himself from his companions, to indulge 
his own solitary reflections, and gird himself with honour- 
able resolves. 

Meditating thus alone at this eleventh hour, he fully re- 
alized the tremendously hazardous enterprise he was leading. 
His numbers were a mere handful compared with the col- 
lected hordes that had hastened to the battle ground at the 
summons of their great suzerain. The suspense awakened 
by the darker side of his contemplation was dreadfully acute. 
It was one of those crises of a man's life which, if resulting 
successfully, the world's admiration and praise would be 
lavished unstintingly upon him — if defeated, no execration 
would be too deep, or loud, and no jeers too mocking, for 
attempting, what more prudent men knew full well to be^ 
an impossibility. Cyrus distinctly understood his position, 
and for a moment quailed before it He was too wise a 
general to be unduly presumptuous, but also too brave a 
man now, at the last moment, after rousing every able bodied 
Persian to enthusiastic confidence, to show any misgiving 
on his part. Be the odds what they might they must be 
encountered. Things had now proceeded too far to turn 
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1:)ack. He was at the same moment confident of success^ 
and racked with conflicting doubt With bent brows he 
now only considered the might of the foe, and his hemt 
misgave him. Anon, he lost sight of their vast and threaten- 
ing bulk, and paced his tent backward and forward with a 
firm, martial step, buoyed up with the recollection of his new 
and formidable engines of war, whose efficiency would stand 
for many thousands of the enemy. 

And so his mind was tossed from one extreme to the 
other, and alternating rapidly between the two, if not ao 
tually touching both points at one and the same time, when 
a new alarm burst upon him. A moment before, his tent 
was as da^k as the pitchy night without, when suddenly it 
Isecame illumined with an unearthly brightness. A thin 
film of mist, like a rent in a veil, rolled back and opened to 
the size of a large doorway, gradually disclosing to his 
startled gaze, a majestic form with a drawn sword uplifted* 
whom he at once felt to be more than mortal He was a 
being of noble aspect, and with a countenance as bright as 
the sun. Before there was time to challenge the apparition 
it spoke — ** I am," it said, " the captain of the Lord's invi- 
sible army. Get thee hence, and offer up sacrifice to Him 
who is the God of battles." The shadows within the tent 
again gradually enveloped it The apparition disappeared 
as noiselessly as it came. 

While this preter-natural visitation was happening within 
the tent of Cyrus, a perfectly natural one was taking place 
outside, but which, to the ignorant masses, was also looked 
upon as something preter-natural and awfully alarming. The 
moon, which rose late, poured down its splendour, and lit 
up both camps with, almost, the clearness of day. But it 
was only a transient brightness. Suddenly she began to 
grow dark, and at length became totally eclipsed. Both 
armies were appalled by the sight Those who look for 
signs in the heavens are terribly moved when any strange 
phenomenon arises. The Assyrians and their allies, espe* 
cially, felt all the terrors of evil fortune creeping over them* 
as the disc of light gradually got less and less. With excited 
cries they clattered their sounding brass, and brandished 
firebrands and torches to scare away the malignant demon 
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that threatened to extinguish for ever the friendly light of 
the moon. 

During all this hubbub Cyrus still paced his tent, endea- 
vouring, but in vain, to understand the nature of the vision 
he had seen, when a strange agitation seized him. At first 
he thought he had dozed, and had only dreamt what had 
actually been witnessed by his waking eyes. But now the 
conviction that he had seen a spirit took too firm a hold 
upon him to be shaken off. He immediately went out into 
the camp, and sacrificed as commanded, but before the fire 
was kindled, lightning fell from heaven upon the altar, and 
consumed the ofiering. 

The news of this propitious omen was waflted through the 
Persian camp with wondrous rapidity, re-assuring the super- 
stitiouS; and bracing up their failing hearts with redoubled 
force. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

A GREAT BATTLB, 

Thk early morning air was light and crisp, and seemed 
almost to breed wings in the buoyant spirits of those high- 
land warriors. They were going forth to conquer or to die, 
but the sacrifice of their lives, if heaven so decreed, was wil- 
lingly made for the good cause. The matin hymns of birds 
rose up like morning incense, when sweet, soft nature, with 
all her blandishments was suddenly transformed, or rudely 
thrust aside. A loud shrill blast sounded to arms, and in. 
stantly there was a great shaking in either camp ; not, in- 
deed, of trembling hearts, but of rough, sturdy warriors, 
clearing themselves from the last coils of slumber. 
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The two camps, like two immense hives, began to swarm 
with life. A distant, busy hum, too, went up from the vast 
<:ity. Another day, remarkable in the annals of the world, 
had been ushered into life. Expectancy sat upon every face. 
Devout Jews raised their hands in supplication to heaven, 
and prayed as they had never prayed before. A flickering, 
uncertain presentiment filled their hearts with hope, for they 
trembled while they hoped. 

When only very few besides the sentinels were astir upon 
the walls, a solitary, old-looking woman, might have been 
descried. She made a telescope with her hands to shut out 
from her view surrounnding objects, in order to throw the 
intensity of her gaze in one direction. Closely she scanned 
the Persian army, and now and again a divine pleasure 
flooded her face, as from time to time she caught sight of— 
or thought she did — the noble figure of Casaphon passii^ 
in and out of the forming masses. It was Edna. She had 
spent the night in miceasing prayer for her lost lover, and the 
moment that daylight streaked the eastern sky, had sallied 
forth to mount the walls. 

Soon the solitary figure of Edna was joined by crowds of 
others. The seventy years of exile were drawing to a dose^ 
and the priests and devout men among the Jews were 
anxiously observing the times, to trace, if possible, the 
finger of God upon them. They hoped for nothing from 
the arrogant pride of the Assyrians. No wonder then at 
their hearty espousal of the Persian cause. 

Not far from where Edna stood, viewing with intense 
interest, the grand, yet dreadfully orderly preparations for a 
bloody contest — for there was something frightfully majestic 
in the gathering together of those brave men to settle by the 
prowess of arms which of the two armies was the mightier 
force — stood Baltassar, and blind old Eleazar, with two other 
noble Jews, whom up to the present we have not noticed. 
The one was Zerubbabel, the prince of the captivity — and 
the other was Jeshua, the high priest, clothed, as it were, 
with a stem, unbending sanctity, which was heightened by 
the mystical ephod containing the Urim and Thummim upon 
his breast, and the rich robe of gold, blue, red, crimson, and 
fine white linen, tied at the waist by the sacred girdle, and 
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wearing upon his head a golden mitre. The various precious 
stones which adorned this priestly garb, made Jeshua shine 
amid the gathering, but more plainly attired crowds, like the 
window of a brick house which catches the slanting rays of 
the evening sun. 

" The time draweth nigh," said the high priest to Bal- 
tassar — "when the Gods of the heathen shall be rebuked — 
when Bel shall bow down, and Nebo shall stoop. Soon 
shall the captive exile hear the Lord's voice crymg unto us 
from Zion — * return — return.'" 

Edna who had lately been wearying her eyes by trying to 
fix a limit to the vast camp of the Ass3rrians, which seemed 
to grow as thick a crop of spears and dreadful scimetars, as 
ever the fat earth grew of waving com, was seized with one 
of those troublous moments of distrustfulness, and could only 
sigh, with a trembling heart — ^** How long, O Lord, how 
long?" 

Both armies were now ready for the fray, and the Assy- 
rians awaited, with proud impatience, to begin the attack. 
Their forests of glittering spears and long outstretching walls 
of brazen shields and swordsmen with their flashing scimetars 
held aloft, ready for the onslaught — was a sight itself sufficient 
to inspire terror in the heart of an enemy. 

Cyrus who had been watching them for some time, was 
convinced that the supreme moment of his life had now 
arrived. Their advance was announced by the flickering 
glitter, and intermittent flashes of their bright armour, upon 
which the morning sun poured his effulgence, and which 
ran along their entire line as they moved, like millions of 
tongues of fire. Few were the words that he addressed to 
his men, but they were, this time, soul-stirring, fiery words, 
which roused every man into a hero. 

The Persians advanced to meet the enemy with a steady 
firm step. A pent-up force seemed to be under restraint 
within them, which, when freed, was capable of achieving 
almost anything. Their ground had been well chosen — 
their rear and right being protected by two branches of that 
immense net work of canals that dissected the vast plain — 
the banks of which were fringed with willows. The opera- 
tions of the outnumbering Assyrian host were thus narrowed 
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and their overwhelming force robbed of that advantage which, 
but for this judicious choice of ground, they undoubtedly 
would have possessed. 

The uninterrupted career of conquest which had attended 
their arms during the brilliant reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 
, gave the Assyrians that daring and dash which a high name 
and accustomed victory usually bestow. Onwards they 
* rushed with exciting cries, and dreadful clashing of weapons. 
With something like trepidation the Persians watched that 
sweeping whirlwind approach nearer and nearer, but Cyrus, 
who was all but ubiquitous, strengthened their fainting 
hearts with confident £issurances of victory and its rewards. 

They were yet some distance from each other — the 
Persians almost holding their breath, but the Assyrians filling 
the air with such shouts and clamour, as to resemble the 
roar of the sea. 

At length within bow shot of their enemies, the Assyrians 
let fly a perfect hurricane of winged arrows, which darkened 
the air, falling upon the upraised brazen shields of the 
Persians — for every man was now raised to the dignity of 
wearing a shield — like hailstones upon glass. 

The principal men among the Assyrians and their allies, 
armed cap-a-pie, then advanced in their usual fashion, in 
their chariots, and after discharging their darts and arrows, 
retired — ^which good old custom Cyrus was expected to 
follow. Such, however, was not his intention. He had in- 
spired the common soldiers — by placing within their range 
the possibility of achieving honour and renown, as well as 
reward, by distinguishing themselves in close combat — and 
now, after the first tremor of fear was over, it required the 
strictest vigilance to restrain theh: ardour until the proper ^ 
moment. That moment had now arrived. Opening their ' 
ranks, the dreadful chariots armed with long scythes dashed 
, through the gaps with all the force and fury that despair 
or hope could animate. Every hero now breathed the senti- 
ment of Hector — " The field of combat is the sphere for 
men." The ranks of the Assyrians were broken at every 
point, and thousands literally mowed down by those new 
engines of warfare. Then the great towers built for the 
archers were brought to the front, from which lightning tipped 
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arrows flew swiftly in every direction, scattering death and 
destruction all around. The Assyrians were seized with 
panic, and Cyrus, not slow to take advantage of this 
temporary success, charged them at the head of his army, 
shouting his war cry, "God our ally, and liberty," which was 
enthusiastically taken up by his men. 

But though the centre where Cyrus fought was victorious, 
the two wings of the Persians were threatened with destruc- 
tion by the splendid Lydian and Arabian cavalry brought 
against them. 

Cavalry was the strong arm of the Ass)Tian army, and the 
one most threatening the destruction of the Persians. 
Croesus, alone, brought ten thousand horse into the field, 
Arsamas of Phrygia, eight thousand; Aribseus of Cappadocia, 
six thousand; Aragdus of Arabia, ten thousand, and one 
hundred* chariots ; and Neriglissar himself twenty thousand, 
and two hundred chariots or more, thus making their cavalry 
force fifty-four thousand strong — with three hundred chariots 
— ^and an infantry force composed of archers, peltasts and 
lancers, of at least five hundred thousand. Against this 
overwhelming force the Persians proper had no cavalry 
whatever, and the Medes only ten thousand — and their 
united infantry under one hundred thousand. 

It was the knowledge of these vast opposing masses which 
made Cyrus choose so small a battle ground, supported in 
his rear and right flank by the willow fringed canals ; and 
which, but for the temptation in a moment of victory, of 
leaving so strong a position, might have been securely held. 
Losing this natural support, and admitting the enemy between 
them and the canals, was like the giving way of a dam and 
letting in a swollen river through the breach. The two 
forces became locked together in a death struggle — the 
mere weight of the one, threatening the suflfocation, as it were, 
of the other. 

Nothing could be discerned from the walls but a huge 
indiscriminate mass, swaying backwards and forwards as 
the fierce breath of hatred and revenge moved them to 
new efforts and unexampled daring. All anxiety as to the 
Assyrians on the walls, who were, like themselves watching 
the struggle, detecting on which side the sympathy of the 

M 
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Jews lay, was forgotten. They wrung their hands with an 
agony of despair, as if, Mrith the dying Persians, heaven 
was deserting them at the very moment when their nerves 
had been wrought up to the highest tension, by flattering 
hope. Edna, herself, stood motionless as a statue. She had 
lived too much upon the success of this one grand stroke- 
forgetting that heaven's quiver is full of arrows when it takes 
up the cause of the oppressed, and that defeat in one place 
may only lead to surer victory in another. But Casaphon, 
too, how was he faring in that dreadful struggle ? for in her 
heart of hearts he was still her lover. 

Not less perturbed were the feelings which agitated 
£altazzar's breast He, too, like Edna, stood rigidly mutCi 
The Jews had expected too much, and now, when despair 
seized them, they became all at once the victims of its 
unreasoning force. 

At the very moment when destruction seemed inevitable^ 
Cyrus understanding the imminent peril he was in, quickly 
recalled the centre, where he himself fought, and rallying 
the two wings, succeeded at length in driving back the 
enemy — when a burst of joy simultaneously burst from the 
lips of the Jews, " They fly, they fly " — they shouted — and 
the high priest took up the cry — ^*' They fly, they fly," he 
repeated — " Their horsemen, and their footmen melt away 
before the Lord of Hosts, like the morning dew upon mount 
Hermon." 

Had the Lydians and Arabians succeeded in getting 
round the Persians the day would have been lost Slowly, 
at first, they relinquished their hard-earned advantage, but 
afterwards with more precipitation, and the triumphant 
Persians charged with re-animated courage their retiring 
columns. 

But the hope inspired by a near victory animated a fresh 
attempt from the enemy, in the same direction ; and as a 
regiment of picked men of great stature, riding at the head 
of the Phrygian cavalry, again led the attack — Abijah, the 
father of Simeon, took up his parable with the rest — 
** Verily " — said he—-" they be even as Og, King of Bashan 
— ^yea, verily, who can stand before the children of Anak t 
1 iicy be tall and mighty men^ even as the Zamzummims oC 
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old Their spears axe like unto weaver's beams, and in 
their helmets of brass sit the terrors of death/' Whilst 
good old Eleazar took up a more hopeful strain — ** How 
should one" — said he— '* chase a thousand, pnd two put ten 
thousand to flight, except their rock had sold them." 

" The strength of the Assyrians, as yet/' said the prince 
of the captivity, " is scarcely touched. They are like the 
sea : great and mighty waves have they to dash against the 
Persian host." 

" The Persians are a rock which will break the strength, 
of those mighty waves," answered £altassar. 

'* Make dieir nobles like Oreb, and like Zeeb : yea all 
their princes, O God, as Zebah, and as Zalmunna," ejaculated 
the high priest 

A rather more exciting scene was progressing at another 
part of the walls, where the lower and more impulsive classes 
were assembled. 

" There goes Croesus again," cried an excited Jew. ** He 
has rallied his horsemen, and makes another dash at the 
Persian right wing, reinforced by Aragdus, the Arabian, and 
Arsamas, the Phrygian. Neriglissar, too, has rallied the 
centre, and presses back the columns of C3rrus — whilst 
Ariboeus, the Cappadocian, menaces the left wing." 

'* May thy fears be thy destruction," muttered a stem 
Israelite between his teeth, who stood near the former 
speaker. " For even as Joshua slew the five kings in the 
cave of Makkedah, so shall Cyrus slay these five uncircum- 
cised dogs." So wavered the hopes and fears of the Jews 
assembled upon the walls. 

The battle had already raged for some hours, the common 
soldiers among the Persians fighting like heroes. " Groom 
fought like noble, squire like knight, as fearlessly and well " 
— the nobles themselves fighting with unprecedented valour 
and determination, to outstrip the newly made captains, who 
pressed them so hard with competing rivalry. 

The Persians had had the advantage, during this hard con- 
test, of having the sun at their backs, and of course the 
Assyrians the disadvantage, of having him in their eyes. 
Cyrus anxious to make a supreme effort before so notable 
an ally passed over to the ranks of the enemy, called upon 
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his men with another of those rall3ring cheers which makes 
the wounded and fainting forget their scars. '' God our 
ally and liberty" — shouted he, as he once more dashed into- 
the melee, singling out Neriglissar, the Assyrian King — de- 
termined at all hazards to close with him. His charioteer 
burst through the Ass3nrian line, and the bravest of his 
officers panting to distinguish themselves by their captain's 
side, followed close in his wake. A compact wedge could 
be seen from the walls — ^by the white plumes in the Persian 
bonnets — cutting the Assyrian army in two, but first and 
foremost, like the fine edge of the wedge, was the chariot of 
Cyrus, lopping off the limbs of those it came in contact with^ 
and thus clearing an open space right and left 

Neriglissar accepted the challenge, and leapt from his cha* 
riot, to decide by single combat the wavering fortunes of the 
day. A sudden pause in the conflict ensued, and the two^ 
in full view of those on the walls, contended with almost 
superhuman courage and strength ' for the palm of victory. 
Corslet and shield rang with heavy blows. Now one, and 
now the other; seemed to have the advantage. The ham- 
mer and the anvil which had fashioned their finely tem- 
pered weapons had never rung with blows so fierce, or sa 
incessant The ground on which they fought was red with 
blood, and slippery as ice. In a quick spring on one side, 
to avoid a well directed blow from Neriglissar, Cyrus lost his 
footing. The breath of both armies was suspended during 
that awful moment. The prince of the captivity threw up 
his hands to heaven, in fearful agitation, and Baltassar 
covered his eyes. The glory of the high priest seemed to- 
grow dim, and the hope of Israel to vanish. What thoughts 
ran through the mind of Cyrus himself, as the scenes of 
earth were swiftly closing upon him, may be better conjec- 
tured than expressed — but as with drowning men, so with 
those who retain consciousness to the last moment Every 
sensation or impression becomes doubly vivid and discern- 
ing. All the past is seen at a single glance, and the wide 
vista of eternity all but comprehended in that half curious, 
expectant gaze of the outgoing spirit. 

So close to him had death come, that it might be said he 
was plucked from its very jaws. The tremendous force 
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nrhich Neriglissar had called up for this last supreme effort 
was mostly fatal to himself, for the blow which Cyrus had 
escaped, fell upon the hard resisting earth, and shook the 
Assyrian with such violence that he was unable, at thQ pro- 
per moment, to follow up his advantage. 

In a twinkling Cyrus was on his feet again. The light- 
ning of their swords again flashed in fiery circles, becom- 
ing, rather, more vivid and quick than at the first onset At 
length with all the energy and force at his command, Cyrus 
clave through helmet and skull of his opponent, tumbling 
the royal carcase of Neriglissar in the blood and dust of the 
plain. 

The Ass3Tians made an instant rush to rescue the dead 
body of their king, and again a furious duel of both armies 
ensued. But the day was already decided. Satisfied with 
the recovery of Neriglissar, the Assyrians retreated with all 
haste to their entrenchments, closely pursued by the Per- 
sians, who only retired when the advantages of a wider field 
might have given their still overwhelming enemy a fresh 
chance. 

The trumpet sounded, and the splendidly disciplined 
troops of Cyrus obeyed the summons in a moment, within 
view of untold plunder, and in the very flush and excitement 
of pursuit 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A RUSE OF WAR — ^ANOTHER BATTLE. 

Thousands of prisoners of war were taken, amongst whom 
were numbers of beautiful women, the wives of Ass3rrian 
nobles and others, who had accompanied their husbands to 
the battle field, surrounded by all the splendour and magni- 
ficence of a court — their tents being gorgeously fitted out 
with every luxury to be found in a palace. 

Fearing another encounter on the succeeding day, in the 
shattered and demoralized condition they were now in, the 
Assyrians and their allies held a hasty council of war, in 
which it was decided, the moment that darkness favoured 
them, to retreat to Lydia, and there await the large auxiliary 
force promised by Amasis, the Pharaoh, of his best Egyptian 
troops. 

A sad and silent procession wended its way to the city 
gates, and with muffled voice summoned the warders to 
open them. The great brazen gates turned heavily upon 
their hinges, and the dead king, Neriglissar, was borne 
through with that hushed and dreadful silence which ever 
seems the precursor of pending doom. 

The retreat of the Assyrians and their allies had been 
conducted with such caution, that the first intimation the 
Persians had of it was in the morning, when they beheld the 
vast camp of their enemies deserted, at least by the living, 
for instead of armed men standing in all the pride of war 
at their tent doors, only counterfeits were there. Dead 
sentinels armed, indeed, in all the panoply of war, kept a 
ghastly watch over the corpses lying around. 

The air was darkened with every description of carrion 
bird, filling it with unearthly screeches, and wheeling in 
impatient flight above the feast like dreadful harpies waiting 
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some appointed signal to convey the souls of the dead to 
the regions of Pluto. 

Vultures of immense size swept round the tents and ex- 
amined the sentinels, who never threatened or moved as 
they wheeled past The presence of life, however still, 
bears an unmistakable testimony of its existence — not to 
be misinterpreted even by the brute creation. What 
puzzled that foul carrion crew was, that though the 
silence and, as it were, the instincts of death filled the 
camp, yet an erect, life-like posture was retained. Urged 
as they were by their ravenous appetites to commence the 
rich repast, they yet feared those dead spectres, whose 
very swords and steel armour glittered in the morning sun 
with a deathly pallor. At length one immense harpie, 
more adventurous than the rest, sailed down on outspread 
wing, and in its descent struck a propt-up corpse, which fell 
to the earth with a dreadful clatter, causing such hurrying, 
screeching and flurry amongst the unclean throng that, for a 
time, tlie air was lightened, and all but purified by the 
flight of the obnoxious brood. Soon, however, they ven- 
tured again. The sentinel lay quietly where he had fallen, 
a fact which they took particular note of, and emboldened 
by the discovery, and after a little more curious eying, and 
imearthly jargon, the battle ground soon became blackened 
by those dread epicures, picking with eager haste all the 
daintiest morsels first, lest others should forestall them. 

This ruse of placing dead sentinels at each tent door 
had been adopted for the purpose of deceiving the Persians, 
who, with the first uncertain light of dawn, would suppose 
that the Assyrian army slept — and thus pursuit would be 
considerably retarded. 

The Persians, indeed, looked upon the ghastly scene 
with even more curious inspection than the carrion birds 
had done, and for a long time could not understand the 
rigid stiflhess and unchanged attitudes of the sentinels. 
When at last convinced that the enemy's camp was one 
only of dead men, a creeping horror filled every breast, 
but like cautious soldiers they invaded it in full force, and 
with the same care and suspicion as if really a cunning 
foe were lying in wait to pounce upon them. 
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When at length the truth was fully ascertained, the Mede^ 
and Persians fell to in right good earnest to strip the tents 
and the dead of all their valuables. The booty, which 
was immense, was collected together and distributed accord- 
ing to the rank of the men, excepting that Cyrus took 
nothing for himself. When asked why he gave everything 
away to others, he replied — " My hopes endow me with 
) greater riches than all this spoil put together, could do." 
After the distribution of the booty, then lots were drawn 
for the women, many of whom were of great beauty. 
Neither in these matters did he allow himself to participate, 
lest such dangerous fascination might interrupt the prosecu- 
tion of more serious affairs. One, only, of the captives did 
he permit himself to speak with— but then she was the most 
dazzlingly beautiful of them all. It was none other than 
Panthea, who was sold in the marriage market to Abradatus. 
She had sent several messages to Cyrus, imploring him to 
visit her, for chough he himself took no share in the drawing 
his officers had drawn lots for him, and Panthea fell to his 
share. After such frequent entreaties to visit her he was 
fain at last to comply. The moment he entered her tent 
she flung herself at his feet in the deepest emotion, and 
pleaded with an eloquent tongue for his consideration and 
mercy, at the same time assuring him that if he would allow :' 
her to send a messenger to her husband, she was persuaded 
that his love for her would bring him over to the camp of 
Cyrus. Cyrus was delighted at this idea, for Abradatus 
commanded the finest cavalry regiment in the Assyrian 
army, and the acquisition of such a force at the present 
time would be of immense value to him. The messenger 
was instantly despatched, and Abradatus, at the head of a 
splendid regiment of white horse, brought back his own 
answer. 

From Abradatus Cyrus learnt what he wished to know, 
and at once determined to break up his camp, and strike 
another blow at the beaten army before it had time to 
rally its defeated forces. 

Croesus was not idle. He sent heralds to the Greek 
provinces, and various other countries under his sway, 
to send contingents with all haste to Sardis, besides re* 
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>ceivmg assurances of help from the Lacsedemonians. On 
arriving at his capital he was also cheered with the good 
news that the Egyptian auxiliary, promised by Amasis, 
was bearing down for the port under a friendly breeze, in a 
vast fleet. 

Though a great portion of the Assyrian army had re- 
entered Babylon on the night after their defeat, yet, the 
larger portion of it remained with Croesus, or hasted away 
to strengthen other large fortified cities. Thus, numerically, 
the allies were by far the stronger force of the two contend- 
ing armies, though Cyrus, by matchless address and rare 
slurewdness in treating his prisoners with kindness, had in- 
creased his own army considerably. His cavalry force, too, 
vras now far from being a contemptible one. By the 
defection of Abradatas and others this branch of his army 
now numbered ten thousand strong, — independently of the 
Median cavalry, which he enrolled among the Persian 
division of his army. 

Sardis, in the mid^t of which stood the marble palace of 
Croesus, stood upon a steep rock, and could be seen by the 
marching Persian axmy for a long distance before arrivmg 
there. Its legendary wealth and magnificence whetted the 
appetites of the Persians as keenly as did that fabled 
Eldorado the soldiers of Cortez. Behind the city rose the 
snowy peaks of Timolus, piercing the deep blue sky. 
Through the beautiful and well nurtured plain, flowed the 
river Pactolus, in which Midas washed to cleanse himself 
from that fatal gift of turning whatever he touched into 
gold, and in which, ever after, were mingled in the river's 
mud particles of the precious ore, which replenished to 
such an amazing extent the coffers of Croesus. 

Once more the two armies confronted each other. Croesus 
was now commander of the united Assyrian and Lydian 
divisions and their allies, in place of Neriglissar. As on 
the former occasion, they far outnumbered the Persians, 
and they had received since then the most valuable aid 
that possibly could be desired from the Pharaoh. The 
Egyptian infantry were fully equal to the best among the 
Persians, and had this advantage over most other troops, 
that they were far ahead of them in point . of intelligence 
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and culture, and therefore in pluck and indomitable detef- 
mination. The Lacaedemonians had not yet arrived, but 
no anxiety was felt on that account The words of the 
Delphian oracle in answer to an enquiry from Croesus 
declaring that if he made war upon the Persians, he would 
destroy a mighty empire — were industriously disseminated 
throughout the army of the allies, which went far to throi^ 
a veil over their late defeat, and restore hope and confi- 
dence for the future. 

After Cyrus had offered up the morning sacrifice, he 
went through, as was usual to him, the various divisions of 
his army encouraging the men with hope, and warning them 
against an undue desire of plunder — " Victory — complete 
victory first " — he told them — " was like the ripening process 
of heat that prepared the luscious fruit for their watering 
mouths, but to set on plunder before victory was secure, 
was to gather sour grapes — ^and such unwisdom might turn 
a possible victory into certain defeat." 

The lovely Panthea accompanied her husband to the 
tent door just as C3'rus was passing upon his rounds, when I 
he witnessed the beautiful surprise which the faithful woman 
had prepared for Abradatas. When he was about to ascend 
his chariot in his usual dress, Panthea presented him with 
a suit of magnificent apparel which she had worked for him. 
She then began to attire him withal in sight of the whole 
army. Upon his head she placed a golden helmet with, a 
violet crest, and threw around him, over his bronze corslet, 
a rich purple cloak, of fine embroidery work of gold--^and 
clasped gold bracelets upon his wrists. " In such attire,** 
said she, " would I have thee fight for the man who saved 
thy wife from shame." 

Abradatas had improved upon the chariots which Cyrus 
invented, by adding four poles, to which he yoked eight 
powerful horses ; and instead of one scythe, he fixed three 
to the box of the wheel, which revolved with the wheel 
itself, and which, when in swift motion amid the ranks of 
the enemy, would act like a winnowing machine, separating 
legs from bodies with every revolution. The horses yoked 
to this new and terrible engine of destruction were protected 
with forehead pieces, and breast and side plates. The 
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coveted lot also fell to Abradatas of leading the first charge 
to break through the enemy's line. 

Before commencing the attack Cyrus directed his army to 
follow bravely where they saw his standard lead; which 
standard was a golden eagle upon a long lance, with a 
dependent white plume. 

The manoeuvre of the Assyrians before Babylon, to sur- 
round the smaller army of the Persians, and so engulf it 
within their own dense masses, was again repeated on the 
battle-field before Sardis, but this time with a better chance 
of success, as the Persians had not now the protection which 
the canals afforded them. The immensely superior forces 
of Croesus enabled him thus to manoeuvre with something 
like impunity ; and if Cyrus, in order to defeat the move- 
ment had been tempted to stretch out his own army in like 
manner, his enemy would have fallen upon his narrow line 
of defence, and quickly annihilated it. But Cyrus was not 
so to be caught. Shouting his war-cry, " God our ally and 
liberty," he at once charged with all his force the centre of 
the enemy, leaving their wings to act as they thought fit. 
Though vastly inferior to the united army under Croesus,. 
Cyrus was, if not superior, at least equal to his centre. If he 
could succeed in severing the body from the wings, victory 
was all but certain. 

Wherever the chariots of Abradatas dashed were lefl heaps 
of mangled bodies, and the battle raged on both sides with 
imwonted fury. 

Croesus soon discovered the error he had made, and 
quickly withdrew his wings from their extended line, ta 
strengthen his centre. Buoyed up with the delusive hope 
of the oracle's promise, he exerted every effort to hurl back 
the resistless tide of the Persians. The utmost he could 
accomplish was, for a time, to hold it in check; but the 
sight of that golden eagle and snow white plume struggling 
in front, fired every Persian soul with renewed valour, and 
this time they thrust back the hordes in front of them, at 
every point 

The chances of war had collected on this battle-field 
several old friends in opposing camps. The fiercest resist- 
ance that the Persians met with, was from the solid phalanx 
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of the Egyptians. Upon this point Abradatas directed att 
his force, but the long spears of the Egyptians, and their im- 
mense shields, formed for a long time, an impenetrable bar- 
Tier ; and when at last he burst through their front ranks, it 
was only to encounter fresh palisades of bristling spears. 
The wheels of his chariot at last got clogged with dead 
bodies, and his horses were killed, and in the midst of the 
enemy he and a few followers had to fight sword in hand to 
extricate themselves from their perilous situation as best 
they could. Two men fought like lions, though neither of 
them recognised each other. Abradatas, to extricate him- 
self, and Lascaris, his old Egyptian friend, to prevent him 
from so doing. The determined resistance of the Egyptians 
inspired their allies with fresh courage, and in a fierce onset, 
a soldier, whom Cyrus had hurled to the ground, drove his 
sword to the hilt into the belly of his war horse. The horse 
gave a sudden plnnge, and threw Cyrus, who was surrounded 
m a moment by his brave fellows, who willingly offered their 
breasts to shield him. But destiny was yet ahead of Cyna 
— he was superior to adversity in any shape. 

After awhile the buoyed-up hopes of Croesus and hfa 
allies, entirely forsook them, and they sought shelter within 
the treble walls of Sardis, leaving the Egyptians to sustain 
the battle alone. Cyrus struck with admuration for the men, 
<:alled out to them to desist, telling them it was useless to 
persist in so hopeless a struggle. Then Ptolemais came to 
the front, and asked Cyrus how they could as brave men 
^ave themselves, and their honour at the same time. A way 
was devised by Cyrus promising not to engage them against 
their Lydian ally. They then went over in a body to Ac 
Persians, and the cities of Larissa and Cyllene were given 
to them, being too proud to return home after defeat and 
desertion. 

When the phalanx was broken it discovered a ghastly 
spectacle of the wounded, dying, and dead. Lascaris was 
supported in the arms of a common soldier, within sound 
of the ferryman's splash. Karakoosh was amongst the 
slain. 

Amongst others in search of missing friends upon the eil> 
sanguined field, was a beautiful woman with dishevelled 
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hair, and anxious, enquiring eyes, flying from place to place, 
examining the wounded and the dead. At length, close to- 
where Lascaris fell, she caught sight of a rich purple garment, 
half covered by the bodies of the slain, and flew to the spot ;. 
but though in such haste 'to know the worst, removed 
with a woman's tenderness the dead bodies that most likely^ 
covered her missing lord. The rich garment was soiled and 
torn, and the hand of the dead man still grasped his blood- 
stained sword. With a low wail Panthea raised Abradatas 
up, whispering loving words into his ear, at the same time 
tearing away the corslet from his breast that she might listen 
there for the throb of life. All was still. Abradatas had 
fought his last battle. For a little while an ecstacy of grief 
overcame her. Shq kissed the lips of her husband, and 
pressed his lifeless body to her warm heart, murmuring into 
his ear the sweet recollections that thronged her memory of 
those joys of the past, when in the ardour of their youthful 
love they passed away the longest summei^s day in mutual 
enjo)maent. At length her maids came up to her, and gently 
tore her away from the dead body, and made such prepara- 
tions as were necessary for the last rite. The body was then 
placed in a chariot, and the eunuch directed to lead on at a 
walking pace, to a spot not far from the city, on a piece of 
elevated ground, near to the river Pactolus, whilst Panthea 
and her maidens followed behind, bewailing her irretrieve* 
able loss. When they arrived at the place, she requested 
all to leave her for a short time, save only her old nurse, 
whom she directed, when she was dead, to wrap the bodies 
of Abradatas and her own in one garment — then taking 
her husband's sword she plunged it into her heart, and 
fell with her head upon her husband's breast, and so died 
— to whose memory, Cyrus erected a monument, in honour 
of virtue. 

The battle before Sardis, like the one before Babylon, was, 
after all, but an incomplete victory, so long as the strong- 
walled city defied the conquering army. But not to reite- 
rate what every schoolboy is familiar with, how Sardis was 
taken — how Croesus was saved from a Persian sword, by his 
dumb son finding his voice in that moment of his father's 
extreme peril — and how Crcesus wept when he remembered 
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the words of Solon in the banqueting hall of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's palace — all these matters we will pass by to return 
at once with Cyrus as he prepared to invest the hitherto 
impregnable walls of Babylon. 
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CHAPTER XXV* 

AT A STANDSTILL— A BAULKED STRATAGEM — FLOATINO 

CONCEPTIONS. 

It was a much easier matter to propose the reduction of 
this huge walled city of Babylon, than to perform it, for 
only a madman would have attempted to take it by assault; 
and what stratagem was likely to succeed, Cyrus, with all 
his ingenuity, had as little guess of as the least inventive 
mind in his army. The outer wall was of unknown antiquity 
and strong enough to resist the force of any engine of war 
that could be brought against it. The first thing to do^ 
however, for his own safety, was to draw a line of circum- 
vallation entirely round the city; and with the earth di:^ 
from the trench, he built a wall upon the inner side, in 
order to protect his army from any sudden attack, or sortie 
from the stronghold. 

This done, a time of comparative idleness ensued. But 
Cyrus's mind was essentially an active one, and what is fax 
more to his honor, active in the pursuit of the noblest aims. 
He was not merely a great general, he was also a great 
statesman. His supple mind was as much at home in the 
cabinet as in the camp, and he understood as well, in die 
one place how to conciliate and persuade, as in the other, 
how to demand instant and implicit obedience. He was 
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foo great a soldier not to govern, and too great a states- 
man not to be convinced. 

Shut up, as the great strength of the Assyrians was, within 
their mighty stone wall, they had neither opportunity nor 
power to look after the industry of the kingdom outside 
the city. 

That there might be no useless waste either of life or 
property, Cyrus drew up a kind of treaty of commerce 
between himself and Babylonia, which stipulated that all 
those who only engaged in the culture of the land should 
pursue their peaceful avocation without fear or molestation 
from one side or the other — "For it is a shame" — said he 
— " to carry our animosities so far, as irreligiously to make 
war upon the good providence of heaven, and so deprive 
the innocent and helpless of those blessings which a com- 
mon father has provided for their use." 

This Treaty of Commerce was so obviously to the advan- 
tage of the Assyrians, that they readily consented to it, and 
it was duly signed by both parties. Thus, he did not over-r 
nm the earth like Tamarlane, to be only a scourge to it, but 
left a blessing behind him wherever he went. 

It is also a noteworthy fact that the custom of warfare at 
this very period, was altogether different from that which 
Cyrus was pursuing. The Assyrian kings have left the 
record behind them amid the ruins of their stately palaces, 
how they boasted themselves of the misery, and destruction 
to property and life which followed in the wake of their 
victorious arms. Cyrus, on the contrary, always respected 
life and property, and rather established the people whom 
he conquered in greater security and affluence. This wise 
course was evidently to his own advantage — so would it 
have been to the advantage of those ruthless invaders — but 
they were not wise enough to understand it — he was. 

But day after day— week after week — and month after 
month rolled away without any change in the aspect of 
affairs. Babylon seemed as far from being taken as on the 
first day when it was invested. Indeed the besiegers had 
become the sport of the besieged. The soldiers upon the 
walls made merry at their expense, and by their witty jokes, 
raised the laugh of crowds of idle citizens against them. 
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This was the daily amusement of the idlers, to crowd the 
walls to witness the lilliputian efforts of the besiegers, and 
annoy them with derisive taunts. 

Though the treaty of commerce did not apply to the dty 
Itself, but only to the defenceless outl3ning country without 
the walls, yet there was no fear of starvation overtaking 
those taimting idlers, for besides the vast supplies collected 
together— sufficient for fourteen years* siege — they had broad 
acres within the city that could be cultivated for the growth 
of com and other seeds ; and the beautiful palms, of which 
the city was full, yielded a fruit from which they made both 
bread, wine, and honey. 

But with airthe vastness of the place — giving room for a 
variety of scene and life — still they were prisoners, and they 
needed all the chaff and banter that passed between them* 
selves and the besiegers, to make the situation endurable. 
The sharper and more biting the raillery and the keener the 
wit, so much more effectively was the ennui destroyed, and 
the closer became the fellowship of the hostile parties. 
But, after the first impulse of hatred had spent itself, these 
daggars of the tongue were all they used. Edna had long 
been a close observer of this state of things, and now de- 
termined to profit by it. She accordingly discovered to old 
Eleazar what stratagem she had pitched upon for delivering 
the city into the hands of Cyrus. Eleazar was to mount 
the walls full in view of the Persian army. Edna had no 
doubt of him being instantly recognized by Casaphon, for 
his venerable appearance, and long snowy hair and beard 
would be sure to attract notice. Then, as soon as Casaphon 
drew up to the spot, Eleazar was to be led away — for Edna 
was never seen to speak or take any notice of her father, 
that she might not rouse the suspicion of Assur or his spies. 
Eleazar having left the spot, Edna was to approach and 
utter a few words in her familiar voice, which would be suf- 
ficient to arrest her lover's attention — ^when she would throw 
to him an apple with 'her stratagem inscribed thereon, for 
the taking of the city. 

At this very moment, also, as if by preconcertion, Cyrus 
was deeply revolving in his mind what means would be 
sufficient for reducing the mighty stronghold— as if his own 
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thoughts were roused to activity, and quickened by the ray 
that shonie in Edna's bram. :! * 

Up to the present it had been with him but one grand 
inarch of conquest; but here, before this mighty Babylon 
^1 his proud forces were stayed. The frowning walls echoed 
the text — *^ Hitherta shalt thou come, but no further." But 
failure here was tantamount to failure everywhere. He was 
in that situation that many often find themselves in — suc- 
cessful up to a certain, point, without the capacity to push 
their hard-won success an inch further. 

His active brain was hard at work considering this tre- 
mendous problem from every point of view. To undermine 
the walls-T^even if the thing were practicable — ^would be the 
work of long months. To take the place by assault was 
only madness to dream of. To starve out the garrison was 
equally hopeless. He could make nothing of it. Still the 
glimmer of some vague idea seemed to haunt him. The 
gate that would let him into the city seemed already ajar. 
But he could make no discovery where it was, or how it 
would be effected. All that he' was at present conscious of, 
yfos a strong conviction that the time was at hand. 

£dna*s eyes sparkled with their old joy aud brightness as 
she watched a figure approach from the Persian army, as if 
to closely scrutinize the venerable form of her old father, 
who had already been placed in an attractive position for 
the purpose. It was Casaphon, her true lover. All the 
sweet emotions of old times flooded her tender heart, as 
she watched with admiring gaze the playmate of her childish 
years draw closer and closer, studying attentively the while 
the white-headed old man. 

When he was within speaking distance, Eleazar was led 
away, which caused Casaphon instantly to call out his name, 
and run forward, making, at the same time, wild gestures to 
attract the notice of those around Eleazar. Then he caught 
the sound of Edna's voice calling out his name. A tantaliz* 
ing rapture seized him-r-and he shouted at the top of his 
voice ^ Edna, speak, again, and let me look upon thy face 
once more." Frantically he ran along, still calling " Edna.** 
But he found that he was running away from the music that 
charmed him, and he instantly retraced his steps to the 
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charmed circle where, like some dewy echo, it still seemed 
to be uttering faint whispers. Then he stood still and fixed 
his attention upon the old woman who seemed so intently 
watching his motions, to ascertain if he at all remembered 
her. No one being sufficiently near to understand what was 
going on, Edna again spoke in her £uniliar voice, which 
again had the same ecstatic effect upon Casaphon, and he 
would have repeated those excitable movements over again 
had he not observed the old woman waving him to be 
attentive to her. 

By this time the people were passing close to where Edna 
stood, and at no great distance stood Assur watching closely 
the erratic motions of Casaphon, and was already deeply 
pondering their meaning. With a sickening heart Edna 
caught sight of the priest, but knowing the importance at such 
a critical moment, of disarming any suspicion that her lover's 
excitement might have aroused in his mind, she, in that 
bantering tone of the idlers, called out at the top of a 
feigned voice, and holding the apple up in her fingers that 
Casaphon might see it — ** When the bed of the migh^ 
Euphrates dries up" — she shouted — "then may the strong 
city be taken.*' 

This apparent taunt reached the ears of Casaphon, but it 
was a dark saying which he could not understand. The 
iapple, too, was thrown to him, on which the same enigma^ 
tical words wene inscribed— but he failed to catch it, and it 
broke in pieces at his ffeet — a fragment only being preserved 
which bore upon it the name of Edna. 

The next moment Edna had disappeared from the walls, 
deeply moved by the ill-success of her attempt — ^whilst 
Cyrus losing the clue which he thought he had all but 
found, ceased that day from puzzling his brains any further 
about the difficult problem — the solution of which, a little 
while ago, seemed more than possible. 

Assur now approached to where Casaphon stood and 
called him by name — and was instantly recognized. 

" What is it ll.u.t so excited thee, Casaphon ?" asked the 
priest 

- ** I thought," answered Casaphon, incautiously, and aliso 
somewhat confusedly — " that I heard the voice of one very 
dear to me." 
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** And wert thou mistaken, my son ? " carelessly insinuated 
the priest 

" Not so,** answered Casaphon with great fervour — ** I 
should know her voice among ten thousand." 

** Whose voice, my son ? '* again insinuated the priest, half 
laughingly— 

" Edna's voice," said the other. 

" Ah ! " said Assur, more thoughtfully — " she hatli taken 
of late a sirange freak of appearing in the disguise of an 
old woman. Did not the voice proceed from that old 
woman who has but just left the wall ? " 

" At least it seemed to do so to me," replied Casaphon. 

*' It was not kind of her to taunt an old friend with such 
raillery as only enemies exchange with each other," con- 
tinued the priest 

But Casaphon, unwilling to prolong the conversation witk 
one, whom the slighting appreciation of Edna had ever 
taught him to be suspicious of, he, in accordance with a 
lover's sense of duty and devotion also nursed a secret an- 
tipathy to the priest, and turning upon his heels he left 
Assur to make what he pleased out of what he bad seen 
and heard. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A BLOODHOUND THROWN OFF THE TRACK. 

Edna had seen Assur, and was inwardly conscious that his 
suspicions had been roused, if, indeed, he had not learnt the 
secret of her disguise from her lover's own lips, for she had 
watched him go to the place where Casaphon stood, and 
hold conversation with him. Deeply agitated as she was 
with the prospect of being seized by the priest, she was 
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deterniined^ while liberty remained to her, to make the Ijest 
use of it she cduld. Simeon, whom she now both dreaded 
and loathed, wotild be instantly put upon her track b^ Assuf . 
Of this she was perfectly satisfied. Before the pnest had 
time to summon Simeon, she was determined to employ 
hhtf in her own service. She had such an instinctive horror 
cf the man, who for many a day had been vainly endeavour- 
faig to discover her retreat, that she felt if he were only 
dmside the city walls she might have a fair chance, yet, of 
bidding any other spy whom Assur might engage. 

She had made a hasty resolve to send a letter to Casaphon, 
informing him in fuller terms than could be inscribed 
upon an apple, how the city might be taken. Whilst think- 
ing over the means to be used for the conveyance of this 
letter, the narrative of the harlot Rahab flashed across her 
mind — ^how she let down the spies from the wall of Jericho. 
That was to be the means — Simeon was to be the bearer. 

Simeon was sent for, and it was not long before he 
entered her apartment, slouching along as usual, with a roll- 
ing suspicious eye, as if every step he took would spring some 
mine or other — spreading out his hands, with the palms 
outwards, and drawing them away from his body, he 
bowed lower than his wont, in respect to the "age of th^ 
woman before whom he found himself— and accompanied 
this almost graceful salutation in patriarchal fashion with 
*' The Lord be with you." 

" The Lord bless thee '• was the only response that Edna 
could use after such an opening — " I have summoned thee 
here, Simeon " — she continued — " to hear if thou wilt da 
work for the Lord." 

" Let thy servant first hear the ^ matter " — ^answered 
cautious Simeon. 

" Wilt thou swear to me by the God of our father 
Abraham to deal honestly by me ? " urged Edna;*^ 

** Fear not —am I not a Jew, and thine own countryman? 
If I betray thee may my life be trodden downi upon the 
earth, and mine honour laid in the dust,'' was Simeon's 
reply — which did not much re-assure Edna's heart, seeing 
that his honour was already a thing to be trampled upon 
beneath people's feet. 
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**1 have a message for a friend in the Persian camp— 
viltthou convey it?" continued Edna. 
. ** The gates are strong, and the guards are many," an* 
swered Simeon, shrugging his shoulders. 

'* There are other ways of leaving the city," Edna hinted. 
^ " The walls ' are high and strongly guarded," said 
Simeon. 

*' Do'st thou remember how the spies whom Joshua sent 
out, were let down in a basket froni the walls of Jericho?" 
asked Edna. 

" The God of Abraham is with his handmaiden, direct- 
ing her to call upon his servant Simeon," answered the 
avaricious Jew, already sniffing reward for an easy task. 

" Then thou do'st comprehend my purpose " — continued 
Edna. 

" The Lord hath shown thy servant the whole thing." 

"And thou art willing to carry a letter for me to the 
camp." 

" The risk is very great," insinuated Simeon, with another 
insinuating shrug. 

" But the blessing of Israel's God will be upon thee," 
urged Edna. 

" But I might perish in the undertaking " — ^muttered 
Simeon. 

" If God's blessing rest upon thee what does it matter?*' 
asked pious Edna. 
. " Life is sweet," urged Simeon. 

"Then thy heart fails thee." 

" Nay, thy servant is a bold man, but what will" it advan- 
tage me to do this thing? " 

« This friend of mine is a generous man— he will richly 
reward thee." 

- "Nay, speak not to thy servant of reward" — ^whined 
Simeon — " if only it be the Lord's work. But thy friend 
is generous — wilt thou commend me to him in thy letter?" 

" Fear not. Then thou wilt undertake for me ? " 

** I have said," was Simeon's laconic answer. 
. Simeon occupied a small house upon the outer wall. He 
provided a long rope and a basket sufficiently large to hold 
himself. The darkness that began to creep over the city 
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found Edna noiselessly threading her way to Simeon's ^ouse* 
The issues resting oipoii the able performance, or otherwise, 
of her self-imposed undertaking, filled her with trembling^ 
and fear. She felt at the same time all the terrors of x 
traitor within her — and all the lofty satisfaction of a patriots - 
Then her mind was troubled with suspense regarding Assur. 
Had he by this time sent to Simeon, to inform him of the 
disguise she had assumed to elude their search ? But like 
the resolve of a later Jewess she whispered to herself *' If I 
perish I perish '* — and so passed on. 

Simeon's quick ear at length caught the sound of Edna's- 
footfall, and he hailed her with a low cry. Presently they 
stood side by side, and Simeon was about to take her hand 
and lead her into the house, but Edna could not overcome 
her loathing for him to that extent, and drew it quickly 
away, waving him at the same time to go forward. The 
room they entered was a small one, with a narrow window 
overlooking the walls. On the floor lay an immense coil of 
rope, at the end of which a basket was attached. In the' 
middle of the room was a smooth round stanchion, around, 
which the basket end of the rope had been two or three 
times twisted, that it might be given out regularly, as well 
as to bear the principal part of the weight. A pulley wheel 
had also been fixed in the window to prevent the rope from 
wearing. 

All preparations having been made, Simeon now asked in 
blunt terms who the missive was for — and when told for 
Casaphon, a terrible frown came over his dark face. " I» 
the letter from Edna," said he, " to her old lover?" Then, 
unceremoniously this time, he grasped Edna's arm, and 
with a fearful expression of malice and avarice combined, 
and plucking out his dagger from his girdle, and shrieking 
in her ear, as if her age was a warrant of deafness. " The 
question excites thee *' — said he — " Thou do'st know her 
hiding place. Say where she hides, or by the God of our 
fathers this dagger shall drink thy heart's blood." But view* 
ing the calm attitude of the old woman, he curbed his anger, 
and fell into a more coaxing tone. " Thou art old and 
feeble" — ^he continued — "but tell me the secret hiding* 
place of that false Jewess, and the remainder of thy days 
shall lack none of life's comforts." 
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*' False Jewess !" exclaimed Edna — " of whom do'st thou 
jqpeak." 

" Of whom I The lover of this Persian dog. Of Edna, 
old Eleazar's daughter." 

**Was^e false?" 

** Was she ? Listen. I loved her once as dearly as man 
ever loved maiden. I was falsely accused by the world, and 
savagely condemned upon that false acccusation by my own 
father. I was ruined and heart-broken. A fearful destiny 
brooded over me. The heavens above me were dark and 
louring — but one bright star shone there to guide me 
through this hell of gloom. That one bright star that still 
afforded me hope, was Edna. As I gazed upon its soft, 
tender radiance, I prayed — how earnestly, none but myself 
can ever know — that it might be all-sulficient to pilot me 
through the storm. I prayed to it continually. I clung to 
hope because I thought its steady light was leading me into 
a brighter haven— I loved it ! Every other hope was fitful 
and uncertain. Edna was all I cared for on earth. For 
her sake I performed my religious services to heaven with a 
sincerity and devotion to which I was naturally a stranger. 
Every impulse within me towards good, was moved by love 
for that one beautiful hope. Ah 1 then I knew what heaven 
meant, having suffered the torments of hell. If, indeed, 
there be a heaven, I then felt its peace steal over me, while 
listening beneath her window as she chanted the psalms of 
David. The world might be as false as hell ; there, within 
sound of Edna's voice, was my heaven. In a moment that 
one bright hope was blasted. Listen ! " — he again shrieked 
into Edna's ear — " The only friend I had on earth was an 
Assyrian priest — no less than Assur himself. I told him 
my forlorn state, and how every thing was dark around me 
save only one bright hope, in which I nestled from the 
storm, as in a pavilion where all was tranquil peace. 
The priest laughed at me for my fondness. He told me 
that Edna, behind my back, proudly scorned my love- 
nay, held me in derision. The one pilot star of my life wauf 
gone, and nothing but ruin and despair overshadowed mi^ 
Now do'st thou ask me, was she false ? " 
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Every pulse in Simeon's frame throbbed with anguish, at 
the conclusion of this terrible picture of despair, and the 
Veins in his forehead were swollen and dark. Eiagerly he 
awaited Edna's verdict, v/hether or not the proud Jewess 
was false. 

" The priest," replied Edna, deeply agitate'd, " did wrong 
her. She never scorned thy love. She" — but in her ear- 
I nestness her voice had assumed its natural tone, and 
Simeon's ear seemed to catch the old music. He trembled 
from head to foot, as he stood there in a listening attitude, 
but Edna, aware of the danger she was in, quickly recovered 
herself. 

'' I do not understand thee," said Simeon in a suspicious 
tone. **Thou hast the secret locked within thy breast. Tell 
me where that false one is, and I will give thee more wealth 
than thou canst spend in thy life-time." 

" Even if I knew where this Jewish maiden was," an- 
swered Edna firmly, " I would not tell thee for the King^s 
crown, and the whole of his kingdom. But \diy waste fruit- 
less efforts to discover the dead, when reward may only be 
had from the living. Does not Libanus, her white gazelle, 
haunt the sacred enclosure, where the dead rest in eternal 
repose, as eager to find her as thyself." 

We will pause in the narrative, for a moment, to explain 
what Edna meant. Belshazzar now sat upon the throne, his 
weak, voluptuons disposition being pampered to the full by 
Assur. In a fit of rapture, exciied by the priest's highly 
coloured report of Edna's beauty, he had offered the half of 
his kingdom for her discovery. Every Jew's house was 
searched, and with such a keen scrutiny, that had it been a 
missing pin instead of a missing woman, it would have stood 
a fair chance of being found. 

The nearest trace of her that any could obtain, was 
by her white gazelle, which for three days, during the new 
and full moon, was seen at dead of night to haunt the Jew- 
ish burial ground, flitting hither and thither among the 
igraves, as if in search of its missing mistress. It soon be- 
came a settled belief that Edna was dead, and the gazelle 
itself was not a real one, but the ghost of Edna's favourite, 
that could not rest until it had found the grave of its former 
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niistress. None were courageous enough to molest it, or 
follow it. Strange tales were told by the superstitious about 
this white gazelle, and search for Edna began to be looked 
iipon as a thing sacrilegious, which would bring not only 
harm, but possibly damnation to the seekers. Edna, her- 
self, had really invented this story, and her friends indus^ 
triously disseminated it The gazelle, too, had been trained 
to go to the graveyard in search of food — having on those 
occasions of the young and full moon been kept without, to 
make it go in search of its favourite roots to the burial 
^ound, where they had been dropped in diflferent places 
among the graves. Simeon, not in a humour to be awed 
by superstition, or having outgrown it, and religion alike- 
scoffed at the idea of an apparition. 

" I seek the living,** said he, " amongst the living. She 
does but hide herself. What is it thou dost say to Casa- 
phon?*' 

" What message I have for Casaphon, is from God," an* 
5wered Edna. " Pry not into the secrets of heaven.** 

" It is enough. What pledge wilt thou give me to show 
this Persian dog?" 

** This ring, and more also when thou art ready to de- 
scend the wall*' 

At the last moment, Simeon undoubtedly showed symp- 
toms of fear. To be let down from the top of a wall one 
hundred feet or more high, was a hazardous thing, especially 
-when the one who was to give out the rope was a feeble old 
woman. Edna, in a moment, interpreted his fears, and 
showed him her beautiful round arm. 

" I am not,'* said she, ** so weak as you suppose. My 
arm is strong. Put thy trust in the Lord, and all wiU 
^o well." 

" If the Lord held the rope,** muttered Simeon, " I 
should not fear." 

" If He strengthens my arm," rejoined Edna, " He in 
truth will be the holder of it." 

Simeon's faith was somewhat feebler than Edna's, never- 
theless as he had committed himself to the undertaking, and 
the temptation of the reward was too strong to be re- 
sisted, he seated himself in the basket, and after receiv- 
ing the letter, Edna at once begun to let him down. 
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At first, the wheel, from a little rustiness, made a squeak* 
ing sQimd, and Edna could hear the ternfied whisper of 
Simeon ascend, bidding her draw him back with all bast^ 
as the guards were aroused by the noise. But what 
made Simeon most desirous of being pulled up again, was 
the sudden conviction that the old woman was none other 
than Edna herself. He then whispered that he wanted 
to ask farther instructions, and Edna was tugging away 
to draw him up again, when Simeon in his incautious 
earnestness called her by name to speed her task. Edna 
nearly let the rope run from her hand at will, so terrified 
was she to find that Simeon had discovered her, but 
collecting again her resolution, she let him down gradu- 
ally, taking no farther notice of his entreaties; and the 
wheel, after a little use, run smoothly enough. She now 
and again felt the rope to ascertain if it was taught, 
When she found that it swung backwards and forwards 
easily, she was convinced that Simeon had left it, and 
was then probably on his way to the tent of Casaphon. 

The next thing to be done was to draw back the rope lest 
the guards in the morning should see it, and she accoidingly 
set herself to the task. But though she had power to m^dce 
it vibrate with her touch, even as a stone thrown into a river 
sends circle after circle across it, she could no more lift the 
rope than the stone could lift the river. The stanchion had 
borne nearly all the weight in letting out the rope, but it was 
all but useless in drawing it up again. The only thing left 
for her to do was to cut it, and let it drop to the ground. 
All risk of it being seen at the bottom of the wall, by the 
guards from above, must be run. She then drew forth a 
sharp edged dagger she had provided herself with, before 
entering upon this perilous undertaking, and cut the rope 
through. As it fell to the ground, from such a great height, 
and at that quiet season of night when every sound was- 
hushed, it made a loud, dull report. The startled guards 
sprung to their feet, and answered to each other's watch call 
But soon again all was silent, and Edna safely left the place 
to re-thread her way through the quiet streets to her owik. 
house. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A DIFFERENT ACCOUNT. — ^A FLOOD OF UGHT. 

After getting clear of the basket at the bottom of the walU 
Simeon at once made his way toward the Persian line, but 
was stopped by the outposts and kept prisoner till morning 
light ; then he was taken to Casaphon's tent, for whom, as 
he asserted, he had an important message. As they ap* 
proached the tent, Casaphon himself was leaving it, who, 
on seeing Simeon led in guarded by soldiers, asked for an 
explanation. 

** Qood tidings, Casaphon " — was Simeon's response. 

** What news hast thou, Simeon ? " 

^ From the fair Edna.** 

" Thou art welcome. Take your hands off him, soldiers.^ 

Casaphon at once took Simeon into his tent, and eagerly 
enquired if all was well with Edna ; but instead of receiving 
a direct answer was regaled vrith a long description of the 
perils Simeon had passed through for Edna's sake, and for 
the sake of " my lord Casaphon " — for his enmity to the 
** Persian dog*' had apparently vanished. All this was 
merely done so as to ensure a greater reward for such noble 
daring and risk. 

"The beautiful Edna" — he continued — "at the last 
moment lost heart, then I bethought me of the God of our 
fathers. Trust in the Lord, Edna, I said— and so braced 
up her coiurage with words from our holy books. And when 
that failed— for thou, knowest, Casaphon, that a delicately 
nurtiured maiden is not like one of us — I bethought me of 
thy own name, which was at once, like a tower of strength 
to her. * My noble Casaphon ' she exclaimed — * My brave^ 
handsome Casaphon* — clasping her hands at the same time, 
and looking up to heaven as if praying for thee.*' 



^ 
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"The noble girl I" exclaimed Casaphon with great 
-emotion. 

" But the danger had to be faced '*' — continued Simeon 
— " and neither sweet sighs, nor ardent longings were a suf- 
ficient exchange for bold active determination.'' 

" True, Simeon, very true." 

*' At. length, by expostulation and almost rough ispeaking 
I comforted and fortified her heart." 

" I perceive thou wert not very rough with her, Simeon;** 

" Rough, my lord Casaphon, to the beautiful Edna ! No, 
no. She is the chosen daughter of my people — one among 
ten thousand. The night was very dark" — Simeon con- 
tinued — "and Edna grew faint with fear, as we hurried 
through the great silent streets. It appeared to us both, 
like passing through a city of the dead And when Edna 
could go no further, thy servant became her stafif on which 
to lean. At last we reached the walls, and though it was 
important that I should speed away that very night, it was a 
hazardous venture to trust one's life to so weak an arm.* 

"Thou shalt not lose thy reward, Simeon." 

" My lord is a just man, and may heaven prosper thee. 
Yes, it was a hazardous venture to trust one's life to so weak 
an arm, yet thy servant feared not, but bade the maiden let 
out the rope. At first the wheel on which the rope ran, 
went stiff, and made a grating noise ; then Edna trembled 
lest the guards should be aroused, but again thy servant 
strengthened her heart by bidding her trust in the; Lord. 
And so I came down safely, and am now at my lord's side." 

" Whilst Edna, perchance, has been seized by the guards," 
■exclaimed Casaphon, apprehensively. 

" Not so. Knowing that my lord would be anxious on her 
account, I bade her, after a short time drop a stone to the 
bottom of the wall, as a signal that all was well.'' 

" And did she drop the stone ?" asked her lover eagerly. 

" Even so, my lord." 

" Thou hast done bravely and well, Simeon, and shalt 
not lose thy reward. Now tell me, without further delay, 
what message thou hast from Edna." 

When Simeon had nothing more to say about himself, he 
delivered Edna's letter. The epistle ran as follows — 
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" To Casaphon, with greeting. 

** When Nitocris, the queen, built the bridge over the river 
Euphrates, she turned the current of the river into a large 
lake dug for that purpose. When the river's bed became 
dry the foundations were laid. Could not the river be again 
diverted, that a passage might be obtained into the heart of 
the city? - j 

" In fourteen days from this time a great festival of the 
Babylonians will be held, when all the city will be given up 
to feasting, riot, and drunkenness. 

" Simeon hath undertaken to convey this epistle, whom I 
commend to my lord Edna." 



In an instant the meaning of Edna's former words flashed 
across Casaphon's mind — and with a bound of exultatioik 
he leapt to his feet to convey the news at once to Cyrus. 
On their way thither he questioned Simeon concerning the 
disguise that Edna had assumed, and for the first time the 
shijfty Jew became greatly embarrassed— not knowing what 
reason to affirm — for he had only assumed that the old 
woman was Edna ; but being close to the tent of Cyrus the 
subject was dropt. 

The epistle being shown to Cyrus, that able captain saw 
at a glance the importance of the suggestion ; but instead of 
carrying the river to the lake, he had himself, in the very 
provision he had made for the safety of his army, dug two* 
river beds — for the deep wide trench with which he had 
surrounded Babylon would be equal to the emergency — ther6, 
indeed, was nothing to be done but to cut deep channels- 
from the trenches, and dam up the river so as to force it into- 
them, thus leading it round about the city in two branches, 
instead of one stream passing through the heart of it, and a 
passage would be at once opened for them. 

Casaphon, though before on the closest terms of intimacy 
with his captain — that intimacy which brave men alway^ 
cherish for each other — became from this time his most 
honoured acquaintance. 

Edna's wit juid thoughtfulness were abundantly praised — 
and Simeon's devotion and courage abundantly rewarded. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

AN INSCRUTABLE FATfi, 

That grand machinery which Nebuchadnezzar had so 
wisely set in motion and guided with such consummate 
-ability, was now dislocated or destroyed. All those bcanches 
of industry which kept the vast population over which he 
xeignedy in continual activity, had fallen into decays and 
every help to order and good government neglected, whilst 
anarchy and confusion, and every thing that was pregnant 
with disorder and riot — ^were substituted. No grand, a^*- 
ing thoughts, carved in stone, now led the peofAtfs 
imagination to look upward to some lofty ideal of possible 
attainment. Aqueducts and embankments — colossal statues 
.and hanging gardens, were amongst the memories oi ^ 
past. There was no room for great thoughts io 4ake root 
amidst all those countless trivialities, and tittering amuse- 
.ments of an effeminated and voluptuous epoch. Industij 
there was none. Idleness only, with all its concomitant 
evils, flourished. The sabbath was profaned, and hdy 
things mocked at. The ties pi relationship disregarded, and 
.every secret abomination practised. The strong oppr«»ed 
the weak — and the rich had the poor in derision. The eaa 
of the king were stopped against the wail of the widow, 
and the orphan's cry, and the judgment seat neglected, or 
only filled to dispense unjust judgment — " The merchandise 
of gold, and silver, and precious stones, and of pearls, and 
fine linen, and purple, and silk, and, scarlet, and thyme 
wood, and all manner of vessels of ivory, and all manner cf 
vessels of most precious wood, and of brass, and iron, and 
marble, and cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, and 
frankincense, and wine, and oil. and fine flour, and wheat, 
and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and slaves" 
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—all this merchandise which had raised Babylon to such 
greatness, was now changed for the merchandise of lust and 
corrupt habits, which brought her down to the very dust. 
They had abandoned every good and wholesome course, 
and given themselves up, body and soul, to the devil's 
guidajnce^ ''We have made a covenant with death and 
with hell are we at agreement " — labelled, as it were, all 
their actions. Their enchantments, and the multitude of 
their sorceries prevailed over every healthy aspiration — 
whilst their priests, astrologers, star-gazers, and monthly 
prognosticators, quieted all those inner tremblings which the 
motion of the spirit, and an uneasy conscience excite, by 
offering them all manner of vain and foolish remedies — 
which tended only to the more complete slavery of their 
victims, and their own more absolute tyranny and power. 
All fear of God — and virtue along with it — was gone, and 
enfettered vice throve amidst its own festering pollution. 
Mad orgies, or the ribald song, sent out fuming steam from 
crowded brothels — or worse still, put to shame the sacred 
light of heaven by open exhibitions of profanity. Lewdness 
stalked the streets with unblushing front, so scantily aitired 
its not to deserve the name of decent covering. " Upon 
her forehead was a name written, Mystery, Babylon The 
Great, The Mother of Harlots and Abominations of the 
Earth." Well for the world at large that so much corrupt- 
ing prostitution and filthy vice were shut up within strong 
walls, and that they should receive the scathing judgments 
of God's righteous indignation in the very nursery and home 
ih which they had so rankly flourished. 

Edna's heart grew faint at the remembrance of all the 
sickening catalogue of passions to which she would be sub- 
jected if the emissaries of Assur succeeded in her capture, 
and a dreadful thought of self-destruction, in order to avoid 
such degradation, flashed across her mind. 

Twelve days had now passed away since she had 
despatched Simeon to the Persian camp, and from an 
observation she had once ventured to make, she was satis- 
fied that every effort was being made for the diversion of 
the river at the proper time. Two short days only interveped. 
how, between this dreadful persecution and possible rescue. 
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To elude detection she had. now affected the disfguise of 
a middle-aged woman in place of a very old one — and now 
when the streets had become quiet in the hush and stillness 
of midnight, she crept out of hiding to visit her old fether, 
whom she had not seen since that day upon the walls when 
^ he was used as a decoy to draw out Casaphon, Stealthily 
she glided through the various avenues and at length reached 
I old Eleazar*s abode. The meeting between fkther and 
daughter was such as might be imagined under such cir- 
cumstances. 

This, too, was one of Assur's restless nights when he? 
spent the hours which other men use for rest or repose, in 
wandering through the lonely streets, full of mystical 
dreaming, and the meditation of hard problems. In the 
enjoyment of his fascinating study, Assur's lip would airl 
with supreme contempt for the vulgar herd who were unable 
to understand what high delights could be derived from it* 
To Assur's own powerful intellect it was a time when those 
lone musings received double inspiration, breathed, as it 
were, into his soul by the beauty of the starr}^ heavens, and 
the stillness of the hour. However he might impose upon 
others with regard to the reading of the heavens, and the 
conjunction of the stars, for the advancement of his own 
power and authority, yet, during these mystical hours, he 
himself was more completely under the witching spell pf a 
wild imagination, than it was possible for any of his own 
dupes to be. 

In this mood he would sometimes wander on and on for 
hours, or, for as long a time, stand fixed in one position 
contemplating a particular constellation, which afforded him 
unusual interest. | 

At length Edna's leave-taking with her old father came — 
when she must again steal forth like one on some anright- ' 
eous errand, to seek the shelter of her own hiding-place. 
The parting between the old man and his beautiful daughter 
was more than usually affecting. 

Old Eleazar began to entertain for Edna something be- 
yond that deep-rooted affection which had always so 
distinguished him, amounting now, almost, to a superstitious 
awe. His pious mind could only look upon one who was 
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to be instrumental in delivering up such a mighty city to 
its enemies, as one especially chosen by heaven to perform 
His will. To be thus singled out by God for a particular 
work was, to Eleazar*s mind, a distinction which raised his 
daughter above every other woman in Israel. In that light, 
therefore, he not only loved but reverenced her. 

Before leaving the house Edna fell upon the neck of her 
aged parent, overcome by the thought of all those troubles 
which had pursued her since that fatal hour of Assures 
deception. Old Eleazar, too, was greatly affected, and rais- 
ing his hand to heaven he invoked so earnestly the protection 
of the Almighty to cover them, that surely, if there be 
efficacy in prayer at all, they both henceforth would be safe 
from peril. 

Not many minutes after Edna had left her father's house 
she saw at a little distance from her, a dark figure, shrouded 
in a long cloak, strolling along with an abstracted air; and 
a cold shiver came over her at the thought of encountering, 
at such a solitary hour, one who might be her enemy. With 
trembling heart she turned aside and hasted in another 
direction, but soon again became aware that that shrouded 
figure was in pursuit. Assur could distinguish by the light 
of the stars that it was a queenly form, and became en- 
amoured with the supple dignity of its motion. He at 
' length called out to the retreating figure to halt ; and 
Edna heard and recognised the tone of Assur's voice. 
Under other circumstances than the present — when entire 
command of herself was so necessary — she might have 
shrieked with sudden terror, or swooned away. This, how- 
ever, was no time for weakness of that description. In the 
bitterness of the moment she was tempted to cast reproach 
upon heaven for thus deserting her. Like many others she 
thought herself a better judge than the Almighty as to the 
most fitting time when He should extend His arm to save 
her. Affecting not to hear Assur's call, she pressed on, 
but the priest was not to be so shaken off, and soon over- 
took her, accosting her sharply. 

"What evil is in thine heart," said he, "to make thy 
feet so swift?" 

"My lord is mistaken," answered Edna, "lam but a 
lone woman, and knew not who pursued." o 
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"What urgent business makes thee so late a watcher? 
Do'st thou also search out the mystery of the heavens ? " 

" Thy servant is a humble Jewess, and prieth not into 
things too high for her " 

" What, then, brought thee abroad so late?" 

" Thy servant tarried too long at the house of a friend." 

" Methinks I have seen thee before. What is thy name?** 

" My name, my lord, is 

" Why hesitate ? Are thy name and evil deeds such 
boon companions that they fear to betray each other ? " 

** Indeed, my lord, you wrong me." 

" What, then, is thy name ? " 

" Rachael, my lord." 

" Whose daughter art thou ?" 

" The daughter of an old man " 

"I care not whether he be old or young — His name?** 

" His name is " 

" What ! is it so seldom on thy lips to be forgotten." 

" Indeed, no " — replied Edna, shrinking more and more 
into the shade to avoid detection. But however the feigned 
voice might deceive others, Assur had already caught the 
echo of one that seemed to awake a throng of pleasing 
memories, and again demanded her father's name. 

" Abiram " — Edna answered with trembling voice. 

" I should have rather said it was Eleazar," said Assur, 
with a penetrating glance. 

Abiram " — Edna again faintly repeated. 
And that thou wert old Eleazar's daughter," continued 
the priest, not noticing Edna's repetition of the name; 
and with a quick movement of his hand tore off the disguise 
under which she was hiding, and Edna herself stood before 
him, terrified indeed, but glorious as ever. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE FALL OF BABYLON. 

Thirteen days had now passed away since Casaphon had 
received Edna*s missive, and the dawn of the fourteenth — 
the most memorable one, taking it altogether— recorded in 
the annals of the world. 

On the succeeding day after the dead body of Neriglissar 
was borne from the camp into the city, his infant son, La- 
brosoarchad, was proclaimed his successor. But in a con- 
spiracy fermented by the partisans of Nabonnedus, a son of 
Nebuchadnezzar's, whom Neriglissar the usurper had fore- 
stalled, the boy king was murdered, and the proper line re- 
stored to the throne. Nabonnedus, who with the rest of the 
Assyrians that escaped from the battle-field before Sardis, 
had taken refuge in the city of Borsippa, could not avail 
himself of the present rising in his favour, so his son Bel- 
shazzar, who was within the walls, was proclaimed joint king 
with his father. Thus at the present moment Belshazzar 
was virtually King of Babylon. 

Almost with the morning light the religious festival, or 
xather saturnalia, began. Within the sacred enclosure around 
the temple of Bel, all the chief dignitaries of the priesthood 
were assembled. Offerings of flowers and fruits, frankin- 
•cence and myrrh, loaded the smaller altar, whilst the larger 
one ran with the blood of bulls and goats. Around either 
altar, the giddy, swift step of youth, and the statelier step of 
advancing age wheeled round in choral dance — the people 

• gazing the while upon the ceremony, the more impressed 
with religious awe the less they understood its meaning. 

• The sound of music and singing flooded through those won- 
derful brazen gates like tempestuous gusts, sounding in the 
listening ears of an eager foe, like a joyful summons to hasten 
preparations for the coming assault. 
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Religious excitement was advancing rapidly through all 
those preliminary stages which lead to dissipation and riot, 
when the two merge into each other by almost undefinable 
lines — the God of order and. propriety being dethroned, and 
the God of frenzy and hysteria exalted in his place. At the 
head of this religious carnival, or riot, was Belshazzar, who 
hardly needed any religious incentive to make him the 
maddest of the reveHers. 

The day wore on, but with the revolving hours it lost 
nothing of its zeal, or wild excitement, nay, they developed 
yet more and more towards that stage when only utter ex- 
haustion would stay the frenzy Whilst the people were be- 
sotting themselves in the open streets, or in each other's 
houses, accompanied by all those disgusting scenes which 
ever attend drunkenness, the youthful king entertained a 
thousand of his lords in the great banque ting-hall of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's palace, occupying that crystal throne from 
whence wisdom and good laws were once wont to proceed. 

The whole city was intoxicated with excitement and lust, 
and the debauchery and lewdness of the streets was rivalled 
by that within the walls of the palace. Every lord brought 
with him to the banquet, besides his wife and daughters, the 
most beautiful of his concubines, who vied with each other 
in the boldest exhibition of themselves before the assembled 
guests. Music and singing filled the vast hall with their 
floating witchery, and beautiful maidens divested of their 
clothing frisked before them in lewd dances. The mad city 
from one end to the other was celebrating its own funersd 
rites, and dancing above its own grave. 

During this wild debauch, the Jews remained within their 
own houses, and kept a holier festival to Abraham's God by 
reading and singing the psalms of David. In a humble 
dwelling in the poorer part of the city, two or three were 
gathered together — one of whom was Baltassar — and another 
old Eleazar — unconscious of the cruel fate that had over- 
taken Edna. Amid the ribald roar, and intoxicating fumes, 
their solemn anthem threaded its way to heaven uncon- 
taminated. Like that solemn passover night in Egypt, when 
the angel of the Lord passed through its midst, smiting all 
the first-bom of the Egyptians, and a great cry filled the jur, 
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such as there was none like it before ; so now were his ter- 
rors shortly to burst over this doomed city. 

Assur, as before stated, was the great mysteriarch of 
Babylon. In the elaborate preparations which he had made 
for the King's delectation, nothing was omitted which 
tended in any way to throw a mysterious charm over the 
sacred orgie — for sacred it was, to their minds — as min- 
gling with all the mad excitement, arose from white-robed 
priests, the solemn religious chant, to sanctify with the 
name of worship those rites to devils. Nevertheless there 
was a strange, if not an overwhelming sense of awful sanctity 
about the proceeding, obscene and madly exciting though it 
was — but it was that awful fear which the spirit within man 
prompts at the blasphemous attempt to worship at one and 
the same time God and Belial. The untutored mind — 
when the spirit of God within is so clouded over by super- 
stitious ignorance and vanity — is imposed upon by this 
natural fear of the soul— mistaking the terrors of its higher 
nature for a feeling of reverential awe. 

Assur, then, was the great moving spirit at these orgies. 
The mysteries of Love and Rehgion possessed about an 
equal fascination for his bold speculative mind. Amid all 
the strange rites, intoxicating perfumes, and sweet sounds, 
none more imposed upon the senses than the mystical wor- 
ship of beauty — during which. a song was chanted in honour 
of Love — in which the whole universe was apostrophized as 
being in travail, and bringing forth the desires of the soul. 
Assur endeavoured to express by these strange rites and 
imposing ceremonies, those inarticulate ^breathings which 
minds far less rich in imagery and ideal than his own, 
were conscious of. 

The massive architecture, too, and the grandeur of those 
columned halls, added immensely to the solemnizing effect 
of mere sensual gratification. The fountains still spouted 
their scented waters, and the brilliant bronze mirrors reflected 
a thousand lights from the snake-like candelabra which 
adorned the walls, and indeed, no refinement was wanting 
to make it a feast of passing enjoyment — at least to the 
lower appetites of nature. 

The moment that the shadows of night had begun to 
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enfold the FersianSy and screen their movements firom the 
guards upon the walls — if, indeed, any were sober enough, 
even had they seen, to understand what Cyrus was about — 
laige gangs of men hastily began cutting the dykes to allow 
the river to rush into the surrounding trenches. Behind 
those thousands of men who worked with noiseless haste, 
thousands more, with pick and shovel, stood in waiting to 
relieve their comrades ; whibt thousands upon thousands 
of others with drawn swords, and anxious for the assault, 
lined the banks of the river, and watched with eager ear- 
nestness the furious torrent ebbing away into new channels. 

Borne upon the night breeze, a tumultuous sound reached 
the ears of the Persians, and for a moment arrested their 
work. It was as if a great shout of war had filled the hea- 
vens. In such case the gates would be promptly guarded, 
and a re-animated vigour, aroused by the peril of their situa- 
tion, prevail. But listening more attentively, Cyrus, like 
Moses of old, when coming down from Mount Sinai, detected 
that it was not the voice of them that shout for mastery, 
neither the voice of them that cry for being overcome : but 
the noise of them that sing. 

A shout of joy had risen from the palace, and had been 
taken up by the crowds without, until it had spread far 
and wide, as Edna, emblematic of the goddess of beauty, 
was led into the hall, to grace those heathen rites. After 
her capture, Assur had conveyed her with all haste to the 
king's palace, where he at once summoned the chief eunuch, 
into whose safe custody she was delivered. 

Though every sense of modesty was outraged by the attire 
which she had been forced to adopt, yet, her innate modesty 
and virtue covered her with a veil surpassing any skill, what- 
ever, of art to weave : it was the indignation of a pure mind 
protesting against such sacrilegious contempt for the common 
instincts of a virtuous woman. 

That individual who does not pay a woman proper reve- 
rence, is most likely also to lack proper reverence for his 
God. The nation is but the greater individual Babylon 
was a dreadful instance of such blasphemous profanity. 

Abashed though Edna was to have the impious throng 
scrutinizing her lovely form with such brutal license, yet 
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grandly did the goodness of her soul shine out through 
her shame. 

Draped in a robe of dazzling whiteness, which hung close 
to her figure, showing off the outlines of her queenly form to 
admirable advantage, she was then led up through the admi- 
ring throng to the dais in front of the crystal throne. A 
golden zone encircled her shapely waist ; and after the man- 
ner of Grecian women, the robe was looped up on one side, 
exposing a part of the body, and falling in graceful folds 
over the rest — and thus descending in a long-sweeping train. 

Assur followed by a multitude of priests— all wearing fine 
white linen, as spotless as that which so lightly draped their 
victim — then approached Edna, and crowned her with a 
garland of flowers, and then the priestly train danced round 
her as if she were a divinity. And mingling with this mad 
pandemonial orgie again arose the solemn chant, in honour 
of beauty, and the queen of heaven, which was taken up by 
the one thousand lords, their wives concubines, and 
daughters— lending to those unholy rites a tinge of sub- 
limity, which so imposed upon the worshippers as to make 
them believe that verily the spirit of Deity was in their 
midst. 

The calm passivity with which Edna endured all this pro- 
ceeding astonished Assur greatly. He had expected to find 
a far less willing entertainer of the feast. But Edna, in 
body only, was before the crystal throne in Nebuchadnezzar's 
palace. Her spirit was bowing before another crystal throne, 
whose occupant was listening to her souFs appeal. She was 
also impressed with a sublime conviction that a period would 
be put to her shame and suffering, by the war cry of the 
besiegers, who would rescue her from the last degradation. 

During all this protracted and impious ceremony, which 
seemed, indeed, an age ; the Persian soldiery on the river's 
bank were as eagerly awaiting the proper moment to advance 
by the bed of the river into the city, as Edna to hear their 
war-cry. 

At length Cyrus bent over, and thrust a long lance into 
the river to try its depth, but it was yet deemed too deep to 
venture. But the lance was left in, and all eyes were fixed 
upon it, watching the water-mark, as it got lower and lower. 
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The orgie within the palace still progressed, losing nothing 
of its fervour, or excitement. But the willingness of other 
beauties to unblushingly present themselves, robbed them 
of that peculiar charm which Edna's abashed innocence, 
and natural purity threw around her, and which all but dei- 
fied her in the eyes of the voluptuous king. 

In this bacchanalian revel the impious king — flushed with 
wine — vaunted the superiority of his own gods over the 
God of the Hebrews, and commanded that the beautiful 
vessels taken from the temple at Jerusalem, be brought in 
to grace the banquet, and that he might drink out of the 
sacred chalice, to the goddess ot beauty. The cup was 
duly brought and filled to the brim, but before it reached the 
lips of Belshazzar a deathly pallor, observed by all, stole 
over his face — in the very midst, too, of his wildest debauch. 
Like Macbeth at the sight of Banquo's ghost, so he, with 
his terrified looks, spread the wildest alarm through the 
company, as he followed with a terror-stricken gaze that 
spectre hand over against the golden candlestick, tracing 
upon the wall mysterious and unknown characters. Spring- 
ing from his voluptuous couch in ghastly agitation, he 
commanded the ribald song to cease, and the lewd exhi- 
bition to be thrust quickly out of sight, that the offended 
majesty of heaven might be propitiated. 

Not satisfied with the wildest debauch, and feeling secure 
within impregnable walls, he had added to his other follies 
that one which had brought upon him the anger and in- 
dignation of that Supreme being, whom he was, in the 
presence of a besotted court, insulting. 

Nitocris, who, with every other wise counsellor had been 
disregarded, and banished from the council board, was now 
sent for. She, in her turn, knew none so likely to unravel 
the dark mystery as the late governor — "In whom" said 
she — " is the spirit of the holy Gods ; and in the days of 
thy father, light and understanding and wisdom, like the 
wisdom of the Gods, was found in him ; v/hom the king 
Nebuchadnezzar thy father, the king, I say, thy father made 
master of the magicians, astrologers, Chaldeans, and sooth- 
sayers ; forasmuch as an excellent spirit, and knowledge, 
and understanding, interpreting of dreams, and shewing of 
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sentences, and dissolving of doubts, were found in the same 
Daniel, whom the king named Baltassar : now let Daniel 
be called, and he will shew thee the interpretation." 

The neglected minister was now sought for; and at 
length the hunying messenger unceremoniously entered the 
humble dwelling where two or three were piously singing 
praises to Gk)d for His goodness to the children of men. 

" Baltassar, Baltassar,'* shouted the frantic messenger — 
*' haste thee to come before the king I " 

"What hath befallen the king?" — asked Baltassar, 
calmly. 

" Waste no time in questioning " — rejoined the excited 
messenger — " but haste thee before the king ; " saying this 
he pushed Baltassar into a chariot, and drove furiously back 
to the palace. And coming before the terrified monarch, 
he asked him — " Art thou that Daniel which art of the 
children of the captivity of Judah, whom the king my father 
brought out of Jewry ? I have even heard of thee, that the 
spirit of the Gods is in thee, and that light and understand- 
ing and excellent wisdom is found in thee. And I have 
heard of thee, that thou canst make interpretations, and 
dissolve doubts : now, if thou canst read the writing, and 
make known unto me the interpretation thereof, thou shalt 
be clothed with scarlet, and have a chain of gold about thy 
neck, and shalt be the third ruler in the kingdom." 

" Then Baltassar answered and said before the king, 
Let thy gifts be to thyself, and give thy rewards to another; 
yet I will read the writing unto the king, and make known 
to him the interpretation." Then fearlessly did the great 
minister make known the meaning of the dreaded charac- 
ters upon the wall. 

The lance which Cyrus thrust into the river was, with 
•every minute that passed away, becoming taller and taller, 
and the awful moment had now arrived. The natural bed 
•of the river was not now more than knee deep, and Cyrus 
.giving the word of command, sprang into the water, 
followed by legions of his brave warriors, not one among 
them more eager for the advance then Casaphon, the con- 
stant lover of Edna. Following the embankment wall they 
hurried on with breathless haste until they came to one of 
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those brass gates which led down to the river, and which, in 
the infatuation of false security, had been left open; the 
drunken guards lying around it, totally insensible, or at most 
only uttering incoherent watch-cries, were soon trampled 
beneath the resolute feet of the oncoming Persians. 

Alarm soon began to fill the city, and " one post ran to 
meet another, and one messenger to meet another to show 
the king that his city was taken." 

Here and there feeble resistance was made, but quickly 
overcome, till at length arriving before the gates of the 
palace where a great number of royal guards were assembled, 
and who at least defended them with great clamour and 
noise. The affrighted king hearing the tumult sent out 
messengers to enquire the cause, and these opening the 
gates for that purpose, the Persians rushed in, and that 
splendid banqueting hall became an arena of carnage and 
blood. Belshazzar drew his sword and for awhile defended 
himself from a revolted Assyrian, Gadatas by name, whom 
he had barbarously treated, but was at length cut down* 
The city by this time was flooded with the Persian army, 
and the principal gates were in their possesion. 

Edna, still standing near the crystal throne with one 
hand upraised to heaven, looked like an avenging angel 
as she shouted with an exultant voice — " Babylon is fallen 
—is fallen." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A TRIUMPH CELEBRATED 

The next morning after the capture of the city, the great 
bulk of the people — who the night before had given such 
free licence to every passion — now wore a stupified and a dis- 
sipated appearance. They were, as yet, hardly conscious 
of what had happened, and had to re-assure themselves by 
examining the towers, which were in possession of the Per- 
sian soldiers — the palace, in which Cyrus had taken up his 
quarters — the trenches which surrounded the city, through 
which the stream of the old river flowed — the old river bed, 
empty and dry. They looked upon all these confirmations. 
of the fact that the strong city really had been taken, and 
marvelled greatly, as men waking from out of a horrid night- 
mare. But the fact became a still more vivid reality when 
they cast their eyes around and saw the streets scattered 
with the wreck of war — the blood-stained bodies of the 
slain, and the empuqDled earth. There is this much good 
in a sudden catastrophe that it, like a heavy blow, stuns the 
senses, and blunts all the keener feelings by its crushing 
weight, so that when the unfortuate begin to realise what 
has happened they have also learnt somehow to bow to the 
inevitable. 

Almost with the light of day Cyrus was all activity. 
Every Babylonian was commanded, without a moment's 
delay, and under pain of death, to deliver up his arms, 
which were deposited in the great towers, serving for this 
purpose as armouries. This was the first and surest step* 
towards the restoration of peace and order. At the same 
time he also proclaimed throughout the city that the liberty 
of the people, so long as they respected law and order,^ 
would be inviolably respected by the conqueror — that every 
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means would be applied to restore the prosi>erity of former 
days — and that those who feared the law need fear nought 
•else. 

It was the policy of Cyrus rather to win the affections of 
the people, than to reduce them to the level of slaves, by 
shutting them up, as it were, in a comer, hemmed in by harsh 
and unbending decrees. The veriest slave is gratified by 
the offer of a choice. His self-respect is flattered, and his 
judgment brought into play. He feels that he is not a 
mere soulless machine driven at will by his owner, but an 
accountable and prescient being, who, whatever his lot may 
be, is still an important unit in the great mass of humanity. 
How much more keenly does this feeling operate upon 
larger and more intelligent natures ? 

Cyrus well understood this natural aspiration of mankind, 
and lost no opportunity of indulging it. 

As in the army, so in his civil administration, Cj^s 
sought out those best fitted to fill responsible posts in the 
government, irrespective of rank or station. In his eyes 
merit only constituted a fit man. He was the best man who 
did the best. And in the same way also as in the army he 
distributed honours broadcast ; giving the fullest opportuni- 
ties for the play of such qualities as would be most instru- 
mental for the public weal, and holding out to the ambitious 
and worthy those possible distinctions which the noble are 
•ever most covetous of possessing. 

Like all great leaders of men Cyrus was too magnani- 
mous to be jealous about his own greatness. Give what 
power he might to others, their greatness only the more 
reflected his own. He was not afraid of losing lustre by 
another's brightness, for the world at large saw Cyrus,* as it 
were, in the mirror of every other man's excellence, They 
were all what he had made them. Thus he could give to 
all liberally without fear of depletion to himself. 

His praises, too, were so bountifully lavished upon the 
meritorious that a superficial listener might have concluded 
that those excellent men had made Cyrus what he was, rather 
than that he had made them what they were. His great 
art in governing was to forget himself that he mightdraw 
out what was worthy and excellent in others. Liberality, 
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too, he looked upon as the most truly noble of all royal 
gifts. Croesus, who since the fall of Sardis had accompanied 
him as a kind of state prisoner, one day remonstrated with 
him upon the lavish way in which he distributed his- 
largesses, when Cyrus, to test the condition he was in, signi- 
fied to those who had been the recipients of his generosity 
that he was in need of money ; which resulted in a much 
larger sum being brought to him than Croesus had calcu- 
lated might have been saved by a parsimoniousness in the 
conduct of affairs. " Look here," said Cyrus, to the unfor- 
tunate Croesus, who had been mainly anxious about amassing 
fabulous wealth for himself only — " here are my treasures ; 
the chest I keep them in, are the hearts and affections of 
my subjects." 

No wonder, with such a man as this to guide affairs that 
cities fell before him, and the armies of despots melted 
away like dew upon the mountains, drawn up by the generous 
heat of the rising sun. 

But to revert for a moment to the more especial study of 
that state of things in which Babylon found herself after her 
fall. ' 

Resistance now would have been as impolitic as mad and 
suicidal. The law of necessity — which is the strongest of 
all laws — was upon the people. To give it a mild phrase, 
it became, their policy to submit ; and we may generally in- 
terpret a people's policy to mean their necessity. No one 
knew better than the Easterns how to submit to the decrees 
of Fate. The lord of a mighty empire to day, if defeated 
in battle on the morrow, found himself stripped of his allies, 
who, unmurmuringly, went over to the side of the con- 
queror ; for if their suzerain was unable to defend himself 
by their united aid they had no other choice in the matter 
but to swear allegiance to a new master, who for the time 
being at least was paramount. Thus, every battle which 
Cyrus had fought was something more than merely the defeat 
of an enemy, it was the conquest of kingdoms. Croesus, 
and all that he possessed, had become the inheritance of 
the Medic crown. And so also had Babylon and all the 
surrounding petty states. We can thus easily understand, 
from the philosophic temper of the Easterns, as well as from 
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their fondness for display, how ready they would be to join 
in the triumph which Cyrus was preparing to celebrate with 
unusual splendour, though in doing so, they apparently 
triumphed over their own defeat But what will not people 
sacrifice for the diversions of a holiday ? 

Early on the third morning after its fall, and before the 
sun had risen, the gay city was all astir once more with 
jubilee, and decked out in holiday array. By the help of 
myriads of torch bearers, the gay uniforms of soldiers and 
their glittering armour, could be seen massing together. As 
upon the great inaugural festival of the " hanging gardens," 
so now, garlands of flowers wreathed the colossal statues, 
or festooned the avenues of trees — flags floated from high 
poles — the temple of Bel was all a-flutter with gay pennons — 
and rich carpets hung from the windows. Early though 
it was, long rows of armed men began to form on each side 
of the broad avenue leading from the palace to the centre 
gate of the southern wall. Inside this double line of soldiers 
only those of the highest rank were allowed to congregata 
On either side of the great brazen gates ten thousand picked 
men of the guard were stationed, four deep. The left side 
of the way was lined with auxiliary troops, and the right 
with Persians ; outside of which were the crowding masses 
of the city who, to all appearance, had already forgotten the 
reverses that had overtaken their country's arms, in the joy 
that they could once more pass in and out of the great 
brazen gates at pleasure, and witness brilliant pageants and 
holiday pastimes. 

Cyrus, whose policy, as we have said, was ever to concilia 
ate a conquered people by generosity, and respect for their 
religious instincts, did not make Babylon an exception to 
the general rule. Assur. the magus, was accordingly sum- 
moned to his council chamber, who?e fascinating manner 
and broad intelligence won as much upon the mind of the 
conqueror, as did the affability and condescension of Cyrus 
upon the priest. He was there and then formally confirmed 
in his high office, and rendered a willing and gracious assists 
ance to all the requirements of the triumphant ceremony. 

That the perfect good will of the Assyrians might be pro- 
pitiated, Assur, with as keen a perception for what was fitting 
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as even Cyrus himself, headed the procession with four 
beautiful bulls, led by white-robed priests, to be sacrificed as 
a peace offering to Merodach, the Assyrians' god. Then 
followed a number of horses, also led by white-robed priests, 
which were to be sacrificed as a thank oTering to Mithras. 
After these were led forth a chariot drawn by white horses, 
having golden yokes upon their necks and crowns upon their 
heads. Another chariot followed similar to the first, and 
then a third, the horses of which were adorned with scarlet 
coverings. Then followed a large company of white-robed 
priests, headed by Assur, bearing an altar, on which burned 
the sacred fire kindled directly from the sun's rays. After 
these followed Cyrus himself in a superb chariot, wearing 
upon his head a tiara which glittered with jewels, a coat of 
purple and white, and loose scarlet trousers. As he rode 
along in the dim twilight his splendid person seemed to rise 
to the proportions of a god, and thousands bent their heads 
in adoration^ A splendid escort of cavalry attended him, 
and also a number of wand-bearers, who rode on either side 
of his chariot, to listen to any petitions that the people 
might make upon the way. Then followed two hundred 
horses from Cyrus's own stud of pure Nisoean breed, with 
striped cloths thrown over their loins, and gold bits in their 
mouths, each horse being led by a tall Persian groom. After 
these came two thousand spearmen, then a body of ten 
thousand horse led by Hystaspes. Then followed divisions 
of auxiliary troops to the number of fifty thousand, led by 
their respective kings. After these came an immense num- 
ber of chariots four abreast. 

In this order they issued forth from those brazen gates 
into the great plain where, not long before, the proud As- 
syrians had collected all their strength to crush the man 
who now was about to celebrate his victory over them. 
Here an altai* was erected and the four bulls ofiered up as 
a holocaust to Merodach, the Assyrians' god. Then, just 
as the sun began to show above the eastern ridge, the horses 
led by the priests, were sacrificed to Mithras, the god of the 
sun, with hymns of thanksgiving for the wonderful successes 
that had attended the Persian arms. After breakfasting, the 
rest of the morning was spent in horse and chariot racing. 
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throwing the javelin, foot races, wrestling and other manly 
sports, but unaccompanied by that grovelling debauch which 
three nights before had made the stars hide themselves be- 
hind a screen of darkness at the unholy revels within the 
doomed city. Even with this short acquaintance with their 
conqueror a manlier and healthier tone began to be apparent 
in the minds of the people. 

Neither did Cyrus deport himself before the vast crowds 
as a thing fit only for show, to attract the wondering gaze 
of little mortals who never weary in studying every gesture 
of some great magnate, that they may inform their litde 
cousins that they observed him sneeze, or saw him majesti- 
cally wave his hand, or gently bend his head, or some 
other god-like condescension of a similar nature. No buf- 
foonery of this sort. Here was a man full of the natural 
impulses of his kind, above them, yet one of them, mixing 
freely amongst them, and conversing alike with prince or 
peasant He, too, competed for the prizes with as keen a 
reUsh as the most humble aspirant after distinction. It was 
a kind of international competition in which the various 
peoples exerted every effort to prove themselves expert or 
brave, or indeed excellent in any of those traits which con- 
stitute true manhood, in order to receive the coveted plaudit 
from the sunny-faced young captain. 

After the prizes had been awarded to the victors in the 
various games the vast crowd fell into their ranks again, 
returning to the city in the same order in which they left it. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

PROVIDENCE DISTRUSTED — ^ANOTHER STAGE REACHED. 

The least experienced of mortals are acquainted with that 
feeling of flatness which follows close upon an extended 
period of elation and hope — and how a lying spirit within 
whispers that every thing is delusive and visionary— that 
hope is rather a curse than a blessing — only playing ignis- 
fatuous pranks upon those deluded by it — ^presenting to 
them in the end only the apple of Sodom, which turns to 
ashes in their mouth. Better not to have hoped at all, says 
the whispering demon, than to have been buoyed up by 
such bright dreams, to find out at last that they were only 
as the bedewed gossamer which loses all its beauty with the 
advancing day. Indeed, that hope is rather a sign of inex- 
perience, or even ignorance, and that the wise ne\'er hope 
for aught beyond their own unaided power of attainment 

The less thoughtful among the Jews found themselves in 
something like this mood. They had hoped that when 
Babylon was taken a voice from heaven with trumpet-like 
clearness would at once proclaim the day of return. 
Babylon had now fallen, and every good organization was ^ 
being put into requisition, and things were settling rapidly ^ 
down into the old routine, but there was no word of the 
captivity coming to an end. I 

It is wonderful how close the analogy is between the in- ' 
dividual and the nation, or the feelings which are aroused by 
circumstances which happened three thousand, or only three 
years ago. What is, has been — and whatever has been pos- 
sible in former times is equally possible in the present 
Common humanity has ever been governed by common 
laws, the only mistake made being the degraded level to 
which some would reduce those common laws. Faith can 
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achieve as great wonders to day as it could thousiands of 
years ago, or if it cannot, we have fair reason for doubting 
whether it ever did more than merely gild the fancies <? 
visionaries with a false glamour. To conclude thus, wouU 
be to conclude that Cyrus could have achieved all his won- 
derful successes had he gone out to battle widi a dull* flat 
spirit, prepared only to take his chance for prizes or blanks 
with the rest of mankind — ^and that his army would have 
been as effective and invincible, had be not inspired it with 
that almost super-natural impulse — ^a force which seemed 
capable of moving the world. 

Damped as the ardour of the Jews undoubtedly was by 
the tardy release which they had so fervently prayed for, yet 
the besi among them hoped on. The fulness of time was 
not yet come. The fruit of faith was not yet fully matiued 
— for assuredly faith bears fruit as naturally as Ae vine 
bears grapes, and when heaven has aught to do with the 
matter there is no imtimely casting of it — ^it hangs upon the 
branch till fully ripe. But as yet the fruit was not fully rip& 
The great yearning of the exiles had, indeed, brought forth 
a man whose heart beat in sympathy with their desire, but 
Cyrus, at present was not more than a powerful commander, 
or satrap-~old Darius his grandfather was supreme lord, and 
to him all those glorious conquests were given up. More- 
over he was a man of- an exceedingly jealous temperament 
The enemies of the Jews had whispered into the old kii^s 
ear that to grant such a petition would be tantamount to £e 
acquiescence for disintegrating the whole empire, for the 
captive race had become so interwoven in the wefk and woof^ 
not only of Babylonia, but of Media and Persia as well. ^It 
would be the tearing out from the state edifice,'* said these 
enemies, ''a comer stone; which might loosen and disor- 
ganise the whole fabric.'* Neither was the fact overlooked 
that Judah had ever been a thorn in the side of Assyria, 
whose alliance had been of that shifty, vacillating nature 
which was never to be depended upon. Now that that 
source of anxiety seemed shelved for ever by the entire ruin 
and depopulation of so faithless a neighbour, it would only 
be to invite the same wars and troubles over again to re- 
instate them. Besides, Judah was adjacent to £g)'pt, 
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towards which country the Jews were known to be well 
affected. A crushing policy was therefore deemed to be the 
^fest and best, and the captives remained captives still. 

It was about three years after the fall of Babprlon, when 
Cyrus, returning to the subject, pressed his petition for the 
release of the captivity with greater obstinacyt ban formerly, 
when old Darius, starting up from his throne in a rage, was 
unfortunate enough to displace the crown upon his head, 
which, falling to the ground, was shattered into fragments at 
his feet His wrath was instantly changed into unaccount- 
able trembling and fear ; and the council-chamber presently 
swarmed with astrologers and soothsayers to interpret to the 
trembling old king the augury of such a terrible mishapu 
After a very serious and religious conference, which lasted 
long enough for Cyrus to leave behind him the rainbow city, 
and repair to his own capital — Persepolis — then one of the 
wise men shewed unto the king the interpretation of the 
broken crown — " We, thy servants, O King," said the priest, 
" have conferred together upon this matter, and what may 
be the interpretation thereof. The King's crown that was 
upon his head was a crown of crowns, to which the natioBs 
of the earth did homage, and under which the kingdoms 
which he hath won for himself were united. So was it 
before the petition which thy servant, Cyrus, presented. 
But if the King hearken unto the voice of his servant, Cynis^ 
and grant him his request, then shall his mighty kin^om 
fall to pieces, even as the breaking of the King's crown, into 
many fragments." 

After hearing this very plausible interpretation the King 
regained his complacency. Losing no time in the matter, 
he quickly gathered together his forces, and pursued after 
Cyrus. But that hero of fortune was not to be the sport of 
an old man's caprice, or any other untimely accident till his 
destiny was fulfilled. Gathering his brave Persians together 
he met the King, his grandfather, at Pasargadoe, about 
twenty miles distant from Persepolis, where only a show of 
resistance was made by the King's troops, the greater port 
of whom went over to Cyrus. The old King was made 
prisoner, and graced along with other royal captives the 
conquering hero's triumph. 

p s 
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To commemorate this almost bloodless victory^ Cyras 
built in place of the village then standing near the spot, the 
splendid city of Pasargadce, the luins of which remain to 
this day. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE COMPLETION OF THE DESIGN. 

Wherever Cyrus appeared he was greeted witli the most 
unbounded enthusiasm and applause. He had lived in the 
very front of the nation so long without a blemish to tarnish 
his manly qualities, and had done so much to better the 
condition of the people, besides throwing off the yoke that 
was so galling to a brave mountain race, that one and all, 
when they cried " God save the king," accompanied that 
prayer with as honest and worshipful hearts as ever beat 
within the breasts of a loyal people. 

After a few weeks spent in incessant work, not now, in- 
deed, in wild and hurried preparations for war, but in re-ad- 
justing the state machinery for all the blessings of a pros- 
perous peace, he then left for the Median capitaL He was 
now the greatest potentate in the world, not to say the wisest 
and best. Even at Ecbatana, the sunny splendour of his 
face, and his fame as a just and generous man, overcame 
the hostile jealousies of the Medes, who accorded him a 
loyal welcome. 

He was now making a tour throughout his vast dominions, 
accompanied by ministers, and all the machinery necessary 
to institute, as he passed along, such reforms' and improve- 
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ments in the laws and goverament of the people — the roads 
upon which he travelled, and the cities wherein he rested, 
as his keen eye and wise judgment deemed necessary. 

Baltassar, whom he had long since learned to reverence, 
was confirmed in his grand vizership at Ecbatana ; to which 
city he had been removed by Darius. And here, also, it was 
that Assur fearing his unfriendly influence, had stirred up 
the Magi to entrap him, and where he was thrown into the 
den of lions. 

In passing we may here take a glance at this Median 
capitd. Ecbatana, which stood upon a hill, could be seen 
from a long distance. Under especially favourable circum- 
stances, when the atmosphere was clear and brilliant and 

" The safiron mom with early blushes'* 

threw its spell upon it, it had the appearance of a golden city 
of the clouds. Its resplendent beauty beggared all descrip- 
tion. It was surrounded by seven walls, the battlements of 
each being of a different color — the first white, second black, 
third purple, fourth blue, fifth bright orange, sixth a plait- 
work of silver, seventh a plait-work of gold. The city, as 
we have said, being upon a hill, these batUements rose gradu- 
ally one above another, which, in the glittering morning sun, 
speared like a rainbow belt of glory. As in all those ancient 
cities, the palace and treasury were within the inner walls 

Throughout this grand tour through city and province, 
men noted for their wisdom, or just dealing, were appointed 
as magistrates or governors, and all the lesser offices filled 
with those who had earned for themselves the popular good- 
will, by their shrewdness and discretion. Indeed, as it has 
been before stated, the military code was repeated over 
again in a civil form, the government being cut up into small 
sections, that the wisest legislation for the general good 
might be obtained. 

But what Cyrus had asked Darius to do, he was not slack 
in performing himself — ^the time, too, was now fully come. 
Whilst at Ecbatana Baltassar was conferred with respecting 
the release of the Jews, and a royal firman promulgated 
i?7hich ran as follows : — 

** Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia : The Lord God of 
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heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth ; and 
He hath charged me to build Him an house at Jerusalem^ 
which is in Judah. 

** Who is there among you of all His people ? his God 
be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, which is in.. 
Judah, and build the house of the Lord God of Israel. 

*' And whosoever remaineth in any place where he 
sojoumeth, let the men of his place help him with silver^ 
and with gold, and with goods, and with beasts, beside the 
freewill offering for the house of God that is in Jerusalem." 

Casaphon himself was the herald despatched to Babyloa 
to convey the glad tidings to a longing, expectant people. 
But this office was doubly grateful to the lover of Edna, for 
with his own lips he would be the first to proclaim into her 
ears the good news. 

On reaching Babylon he was not long in finding out old 
Eleazar's house, who now lived under the shield of a xx>wer- 
ful prince, without fear from Assur. 

•* Thou do'st still wear the bracelet I gave thee, Edna,*^ 
said Casaphon, taking her hand and playing with tk& 
bracelet 

*' It is a pleasant remembrancer, Casaphon,'' 

** I wonder"— continued Casaphon — **if this pretty gazelle 
has forgotten her native hills by this time. It seems per*^ 
fectly happy." 

"And yet, Casaphon, it is a prisoner" — sighed Eklna. 

** But feels not the weight of its chain." 

** Though I doubt not, Casaphon, that it misses some 
thing which it once possessed." 

" What ia that, Edna ? " . 

"Freedom " — ^again sighed Edna. | 

"The yoked ox, Edna, was once as wildly free as the 
fiercest bull of Bashan, but long servitude has perfectly 
naturalized it to its present condition. Its master's crib is 
dearer to it now than the free pastures." 

" Yes," said Edna, with another sigh, ** that may be so." 

"Thou pretty gentle-eyed creature," said Casaphon, now 
addressing the gazelle, '' thou could'st hardly bear now those 
rough mountain paths, and that exposure to wind and rain 
and snow which once was thy lot These years of tender 
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nurture have unfitted thee to bear such hardships. And 
yet, methinks, with all the fond caresses of thy mistress, thou 
do'st sometimes tire of thy captivity, and yearn for the 
tugged sides of Lebanon." 

Edna started. She thought now that she understood the 
drift of this conversation. Surely Casaphon was hinting 
that however devoted and indulgent he would have been to 
her had a kinder fate prevented that imfortunate vow, still 
it would have been impossible ever to have weaned her heart 
from the sacred hills around Jerusalem — ^and her pulse beat 
quicker at the discovery ; Casaphon noticed the flush that 
covered her face and kept her no longer in suspense. 

^ The decree has already gone forth, Edna," said he. 

" What decree, Casaphon ? " eagerly asked Edna, clasping 
her hands, and looking up to heaven. 

" Proclaiming *•— continued Casaphon, in a quiet and 
almost solemn tone — ^" that the captivity of thy people is at 
an end." 

Edna uttered no cry, nor made any sudden demonstration 
of ecstatic joy, but fell upon her knees and poured out her 
heart in thanksgiving to Him who hears the cry of the 
oppressed, and in his own time sends an answer. 

It is a common feeling with us all, after years of anticipa- 
tion, to dread lest, through inexperience or too vivid an 
imagination, the anticipated good has been viewed through 
rosy coloured hues which may lose their charm, and fade 
away before the unsympathetic touch of fact, into the cold 
grey light which ever chills the ardent and poetic soul. 
Edna had, no doubt, to a certain — nay, to a large extent — 
conjured up brighter prospects for those halcyon days when 
the captivity should be turned into rejoicing, than com- | 
moner, and less ideal minds than her own were likely to do. :^ 
With her, to return to Zion was to return to holiness, and to ' 
bask far evermore in the sunshine of God's countenance, 
where sorrow and sighing, craft and deceit, animosities 
and religious feuds, should all be charmed away by the sacred 
influences welling forth, like a river, from beneath the doors 
of the temple. The poetic imagery of Isaih was entirely in 
harmony with her own soul, and coloured it with beautiful 
dreams. She possessed, indeed, that fatal gift of all poetic 
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minds— at least fatal to their own happiness, inasmuch as 
their glorious aspirations are doomed to disappointment— 
of " decomposing her conceptions," and remodelling them 
again to suit her own bright fancies, and pure desires. No 
greater loss could fall upon the world than the loss of such 
refining, ennobling natures as Edna's. They at least point 
us to better days when their bright hopes, and exalted ideas 
J may be possible — for every true, earnest aspiration has an 
attractive, cumulative force, ever broadening in its influencei 
and heading towards the goal in spite of all opposition, 
until its incarnation and fulfilment are accomplished facts. 



\ 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE JOURNEY. 

Throughout the broad avenues of Babylon heralds pro- 
claimed the King's will concerning the captive people. 
Singing and gladness filled the air. In their own expressive 
language ** they felt like a bird escaped out of the snare of 
the fowler, or like those that dream." The good news burst 
upon them so suddenly that they could at first hardly realize 
it The smouldering embers upon the hearth of their coun- 
try leapt up into a bright flame again. Nothing could be 
talked about now but the dear old home. The gates and 
towers of the ancient city were conned over. Her palaces 
and walls became anew the theme for poets to sing of, and 
the description of the holy temple was closely studied that 
they might raise another like to it on the sacred mount 
*' Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem " was 
a song that never tired upon their lips ; and they were con- 
tinually finding themselves laughing with delight, or nimbly 
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tripping along with most unusual elasticity, in the joyous 
anticipation of treading the sacred soil of their fatheriand. 

The cry, " To arms," may sound the xlepths of a coun- 
try's soul, but the heavenly voice of peace and good-will 
floats above it, like the light pinions of an ascending 
imgel 

The time of year, too, was exceptionally beautiful for such 
jubilation ; it was early sprirg, when the hopes of the old 
revive, and the aspirations of the young exult in a bright 
prospect over which it seems all but impossible a cloud 
should ever gather. 

The three great cities, Babylon, Anna, and Borsippa, 
were centres where the returning captives assembled, great 
numbers waiting also to join them on the river Chebar and 
at Carchemish. The pilgrimage was to be made in two 
large companies — the one led by Ezra, and the other by the 
prince of the captivity — the latter undertaking to convey the 
baggage, presents, «&c., and also the holy vessels that their 
destroyers had robbed from the temple, but which Cyrus 
restored again. 

Edna was to join the band which Ezra led, as it would 
travel more rapidly, being less encumbered than the other. 
She was now too ardent and impatient to view the sacred 
hills, to travel slowly. If wings could have been given her, 
she would have flown, like a bird to its nest, to her ideal 
resting place. Her aspirations after liberty were now no 
longer a dream — ^they had become a joyful reality. All those 
half vague and visionary fancies about leading back the 
•daughters of her people in song and in dance, was now the 
actual occupation of her life. She was the animating spirit 
Thie stately maids of Judah came willingly to her call to 
practice the sacred dance and song, that with them they 
might beguile the long and dreary march to Zion. Every 
thing was mapped out for the journey, that the blessings of 
order and good government might accompany them. Edna, 
with her maidens, like Rebekah of old, were to go to the 
wells to draw water for the flocks, answering the youths as 
they went, with harp and song — ** When the Lord turned 
again the captivity of Zion we were like them that dream," 
chanted the maidens — to which the youths would reply — 
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'' Who is like unto the Lord oiir God that dwelleth in the 
heavens ? *' •* Honour and majesty are before him : strength 
and beauty are in his sanctuary/* sang the maidens. 
*' Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is mount 
Zion," echoed the youths. '^ The Lord loveth the gates of 
Zion more than all the dwellings of Jacob/* chanted the 
maidens — and then both youths and maidens joined in the 
chorus, '' O come let us sing unto the Lord a new song, for 
he hath turned our mourning into dancing, and redeemed 
us out of the hands of otu* enemies.*' 

All this — with the dancing and singing — was rehearsed 
by £dna and the Jewish maids, among ^hom she was as 
another Myriam — with most gleeful preparation and atten- 
tion. The order, too, of the march was also rehearsed, in 
which '' The singers went before, the players on instruments 
followed after, among these were d^seb ^^ying on 
timbrels." 

Assur was no uninterested witness of all this jubilee and 
mirth. Though Edna had ever been to him only as a beau* 
tiful dream, yet he grudged the time when he could no 
longer chase the impossible. For Edna to leave Babylon, 
would be the same to Assur, as for Babylon to have nought 
left in it worth his coveting. Licentious he might be. 
Hollow and insincere he was, yet Edna was his divinity. 

Under some unrecognised disguise he would go to the 
park betimes, and hide away among the thickets near where 
the Jewish maids assembled, to feast his eyes upon one only. 
The others were fair and comely, but Edna was above 
rubies. She stood alone — incomparable. Every breath of 
her voice mad^ angelic music in Assures soul. Every chain 
of her neck, or curve of her shapely form, was as ravishingly 
beautiful to his eyes as the ideal of beau^ was to his imagi- 
nation. To live for beauty, and to see it before him, and 
yet not possess it, was a strain beyond mortal endurance — 
that is, beyond A^sur's. If only Edna could be secreted ift 
his strong castle without suspicion being roused, what would 
he not sacrifice of selfishness to propitiate her favour, and 
by and by perhaps her love. Assur*s heaven was in Edna's 
smile and reconciliation. Others might go through fire and 
water to win some visionary heaven, they knew not what«* 
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he, too, was willing to risk everything for the possession of 
that tangible heaven flitting before his eyes, which he would 
be able to touch, and clasp in an all-loving embrace. 

Morning after morning as the great city awoke from the 
night*s slumber, and began to vibrate with the hum of busy 
life, these congregating bands would march in pilgrimage 
procession through the great broad avenues, flllmg the 
musky air with their songs of gladness. 

With what different eyes the free man and the captive 
view the same things. Of what value was the knowledi^e to 
the Ethiopian slave, that his fetters were made of gold ? 
These liberated Jews had never before seen aught in 
Babylon to call forth their praise. But now, when their 
liberty was restored to them, and the great King himself 
had given them presents, and restored to them all the holy 
vessels of their temple, if it were possible, alongside of so- 
much patriotic enthusiasm, they almost felt regret— at least 
the less ardent amongst them — at leaving behind them such 

" Streets of palaces and walks of state." 

Thus was accomplished by a variety of circumstances — but 
all leading, under divine guidance, towards the one great 
end — the restoration of Judah. 

That the same pious and patriotic yearning for the land 
of their fathers is as warm as ever in the heart of every Jew, 
need not be insisted upon. The genius of the Jewish mind 
is interwoven with his native hills and valleys, and he sings. 
their praise in the holy service with the same patriotic zeal 
as ever. The same promise which made those ancient 
exiles so yearn for its fulfilment, still brightens the prospect, 
and the same patriotic fire kindles in their breast at the name 
of home. The bare mention of the city of David is still a. 
watchword to rally the downcast, and open floods of the 
tenderest yearning in the heart of every Jew — a yearning 
which has never ceased to haunt his breast since the days of 
Hoshea and Zedekiah, when Israel was stript bare of its 
inhabitants, and her sister Judah scarcely suffered a less, 
scathing blast — when they were driven from the hill of their 
glory, and scattered to the four winds of heaven, like chaS 
from the threshing floor of Araunah. 
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A people that could live through such long centuries of 
persecution, often-times ground down into the very dust 
by the heel of the oppressor — their blood spilt like water, 
and who yet, by the immense force of their character 
could still rise above all their crushing misfortunes to occupy 
a place in the world such as they now do, can be no other 
than a noble, patriotic, unconquera,ble race. 

Rightly speaking, the kingdom is still their own, though 
held in pawn, the duplicate of which is in the word of 
God — ^and in the hearts of men ; not, alas ! as in many 
instances, cherished by a little band of obscure patriots who 
still persistently rake together the few remaining embers on 
their country's hearth to keep a forlorn hope alive, but by 
tens of thousands in every nation and kingdom under the 
sun. The idea is as universal as the heavens, as undying 
as the stars. They hold an entail upon the estate which 
cannot be finally disposed of. The Assyrian, the Greek, 
the Roman, and last of all, and worst of aU, the Turk, 
may each in his turn hold a lease of it, but the term i^ 
nearly run out, and the old patrimony of Abraham shall 
return once more to his lineal descendants — the only l^al 
possessors of the soil. 



I 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ANOTHER BREAK IN THE PROSPECT. 

AssuR, with all his realistic pursuits as a libertine, was yet 
the most visionary of mortals, living in the very atmosphere 
of imaginary bliss ; for though he looked at men and their 
actions through the keen grey light of experience, he looked 
at every thing in nature through some rosy tinted medium 
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which transformed the real into the beautifully ideal and 
visionary. Woods and rivers had their special deities and 
nymphs with whom he discoursed wisdom, or danced in 
merry revel. The bright glowing sun did not generate life 
quicker than his fertile brain. He was ever full of company 
with no one near. The high rock whereon might grow the 
lidhen, and the fern, and the soft thick moss, with silver 
lines from some pure fount trickling down its face, might 
present under a cold, leaden sky nothing either striking or 
beautiful. But how different if seen with the evening sun 
upon it. It then becomes one mass of gold. The slender 
ferns waving in the evening breeze seem to be weaving with 
their golden fingers the enchanting spell which steals over 
it; and the thin silver lines become illumined with a. 
thousand brilliant lights, reflecting all that is bright and 
beautiful of a beautiful creation ; and the moss, a sumptuous^ 
carpet interlaced with golden threads, such as the daintiest 
foot of queen or sprite would love to rest upon. 

It was even thus that Assur's fervid imagination cast a^ 
spell of enchantment over otherwise ordinary objects. 

The beauty, too, of a woman's grace and form, which to- 
most men embody all, and more than all, they ever thought 
or dreamt of, as the possibility of beauty — was to Assur but 
a human representation of some higher ideal known only to- 
the soul of genius. One only had he ever seen who satisfied 
his extravagant demand, but she, like the creations of his 
brain, passed . before him only in a vision, unattainable and 
impossible as ever. 

Every day fresh bands of returning exiles came into the 
main camp to swell its size, bringing with them heaps of 
treasure and freewill offerings from their brethren who re- 
mained behind. And now the first company, under the 
guidance of the Prince of the Captivity, was ready to com- 
mence its homeward march, which, on account of its slower 
travelling, went a month in advance of that portion which 
Ezra was to lead. Kinship or acquaintance was not neces* 
sary now to lend that close sympathy which blood relation- 
ship usually characterises. A common rejoicing and 
thanksgiving supplied that subtle link which binds heart to* 
heart The old among them, were the fathers and mothers- 
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in Israel — and the young, were the. son& and daughters. 
The pass-words of their rehgion were exchanged freely, and 
that, too, with a sincerity and heartiness which only such 
rare occasions can elicit Following closely the song of 
Isaiah, a company of strong men preceded the main body 
as pioneers, who, on leaving the great city were accompanied 
to the outer walls by a large number of minstrels — promi- 
nent among whom was Edna — singing the prophet's lines— 
•* Go through, go through the gates ; prepare ye the way of 
the people ; cast up, cast up the high way ; ^aither out die 
stones ; lift up a standard for the people." 

The beautiful dream of a ransomed people of future bliss 
was preparing a disappointment for them common enough 
to every individual who, through long days of expectancy 
and preparation, lavishly covers the canvas with glowing 
colours — a sky unflecked with cloud, an azure bright and 
glorious. The present unlovely aspect of the ruined city 
was never thought of. The years of toil to clear away die 
; Mn's before a stone could be laid, was not contemplated 
from their present point of view. A mirage-like city was 
seen in the clouds, shining with all that brilliant splendour 
that only fancy can conjure up. The beautiful temple of 
Solomon whose traditionary beauty had now become to them 
like a vision from heaven — even that was to be surpassed 
by the edifice which they themselves would raise up in its 
place. It may not be the least blessing that we enjoy thus 
to soar above the dull realities of life, to indulge in those 
brighter creations which present themselves amid the possi- 
bilities of the soul. 

Edna's chief, indeed, her only employment at present was 
the perfecting of those beautiful accomplishments which 
lent such a charm to the religious services of the Jews- 
dancing and singing. She assembled the Jewish maidens 
together at an early hour of each day, who in their snow- 
white robes of fine linen — through which were visible their 
shapely forms — moved through the measured dance with 
the graceful harmony of nymphs. 

Assur gazed and admired— and admired the more the 
longer he gazed. This time he was an admiring spectator 
in company with one whose presence augured no good. 
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Crouching together in a sufficiently sheltered place to escape 
detection, were Assur and Simeon, each following the move- 
ments of Edna with equal rapture. The priest's exalted 
conception of ideal beauty was shared, if not with the same 
refined pleasure, at least with as enthusiastic and fervid ad- 
miration by the unfortunate Simeon. Both alike had loved 
Edna with all their soul — the priest with a burning passion 
to possess her body — the youth Simeon with all that fresh 
boyish love which is not easily defined — ^not knowing in its 
tumultuous emotions what it loves, conscious only of an all- 
conquering fascination which engrosses aU its being, and 
casting a spell over it which is as irresistible as beautiful — 
and yet wiUial the most serious reality in life. 

Since those earlier days Assur's love had undergone no 
change. The dream was still imbroken — the worship abat- 
ing nothing of its former ardour — the burning desire still 
unsatisfied. Simeon was even in a worse condition. As 
his delighted eyes followed Edna with every step she took, 
so his rejections upon what he was and what he might have 
been, had a kindlier fate been his, became the more terrible 
and fierce. Picturing to himself such a heaven of joy, as 
only despair can picture, had only his father, by that harsh 
judgment not driven him from the paternal roof, thus ter- 
minating at once the ties of home, and the sweeter bonds 
of friendship, with his not unfrequent companion, the fair 
Edna — a friendship, so he fondly dreamt, which might have 
ripened into the most sacred union of loving hearts. 

With fixed gaze and louring countenance Simeon nursed 
his resentment against heaven, his father, and every religious 
and social institution alike, all of which had condemned 
him to infamy and shame ; casting, too, every now and again 
such a bitter glance of hatred at the priest — for whose 
gratification he was about to assist in the capture of her, 
for whom he yet entertained the one only redeeming senti- 
ment of his debased nature — as to cause Assur some little 
uneasiness respecting the success of his present enterprise. 

Fixed and motionless as a sphinx, save only that his eyes 

glared with the fierce light that was raging within, the ignoble 

presence of Simeon seemed suddenly to assume proportions 

.altogether foreign to it, and to rise, in this fatal moment, 
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almost into grandeur, as he revolved within him the bright 
possibilities that once cheered the outlook of his existence. 

The remembrance, too, of surprise which the old woman 
— whom he had since assured himself was no other th2^p 
Edna herself— evinced when he accused Edna of being false 
— and also the confession of the warmth of his love for her, 
and her great agitation while listening: all this — though 
nothing more than the expression of a kind heart for his 
suffering — came vividly before his mind, clearly testifying 
the extent of his loss. Then the old love revived again, and 
purified his mind, leading him back once more to hope, and 
faith in heaven. Borne upon the breeze the song of the 
maidens reached his ears — ** Break forth into joy, sing to- 
gether, ye waste places of Jerusalem : for the Lord hath 
comforted His people." That wave of gladness had, at 
last even reached Simeon's heart, and a tear trickled down 
his bronzed cheek. 

The ravishing beauty of Edna, as she threaded the mystic 
dance, coupled with the heavenly strain, robbed both men 
for the moment of their evil intent, filling them only with 
rapture, nay, veneration and holy awe. 

A strange ecstasy, too, filled Edna's soul apart from any 
distinct appreciation of divine things. Her whole being was 
in unconscious harmony with God's nature. Her present 
existence was, as it were, a land of beulah — full of singing 
birds. The spirit that was brooding over the young world 
and bringing to the birth a new creation of fruits and 
flowers, was also stirring her life's blood with new emotions. 
Though she tried to cheat herself into the belief that all this 
new spring-tide emotion was the working of a pious disp>osi- 
tion, rather than the invitation of all created things to 
nature's banquet of love, yet in reality nature's impulses and 
her secret love for Casaphon, were the main-spring. 

Though Assmr's eyes were riveted upon Edna, bending 
gracefully to the dance, a strange and sudden distrust of 
Simeon seized upon him. Could it be possible that that 
assassin and thief could aspire to siTch a prize £is Edna? 
Was he so infatuated to imagine that the pure, spotless 
maiden would ever link her fate with such a wretch as he? 
Yet, that some such thoughts were occupying Simeon's at- 
tention, Assur had not the slightest doubt. 



^ 
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A rush of hatred and jealousy had, indeed, filled Simeon's 
breast It was now clear to him that Assur had been his 
enemy from the first — that it was he who had falsely 
accused him of theft, the more surely to disgrace him in 
the eyes of Edna, that he might advance his own special 
ends. The long <x)urse of guilt ap^d misery that had 
attended him, all ffdwed from that one 'base act of perfidy.. 
The priest was accountable for it all. Upon his own priestly 
head should the vengeance bf all his career of sin be 1 
visited. Sinaeon, too, would be his own avenger. He at l 
least could redeem something of a wasted lif6 hy saving his \ 
beautiful countrywoman from the fate which threatened ' 
her. 

In the self-consciousness that evil was brewing, neither of 
the men, for a length of time, dare look upon the other, and 
the longer the delay only the deeper did their hatred rankle 
within them. Then in an instant, and like a flash of light- 
ning, they glanced away from the enchanting scene before 
them to read each other's thoughts, which were writ upon 
their frowning brows in most legible characters. Their fierce 
looks and determined action were but the work of a moment. 
With a low hissing imprecation they flew at each other's 
throat, and rolled upon the ground in a death struggle. 
Either man fought with all the savage energy of a tiger 
baffled of his prey. At length Assur got the upper hand, 
and buried his dagger to the. hilt in Simeon's breast. 

All this had been unseen and unheard by the Jewish 
maidens, but so soon as Simeon found that he could now 
do nothing else to foil his enemy, he shouted with his last 
gasp a cry of warning to Edna. In a moment, where, ♦ 
before, nothing but beautiful joy and gladness had reigned, . 
now nothing but alarm and wild confusion disturbed the ' 
air. ^ 

Simeon's warning was of little avail, for Assiu: had others 
at hand who were by his side in a moment. Edna was 
quickly seized, neither she nor her companions knowing by 
whom, for the men wete disguised, and carried away to 
Assures palace. 
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CHAPTER XXX:\4 

f 

A CRISIS. 

Edna found herself, shortly after her capture, in the same 
apartment wherein we witnessed the love scene between the 
maid of Susa and the priestly mystic. The same beauty, 
and enchantment seemed to fill the noble hall. The tutored 
light, like any slave, seemed to enter on tiptoe, under the 
restraint of richly curtained windows, or long corridors d 
every coloured marble — each alike subduing the natural rays 
to softest and most slumbrous beauty. Rosy tints of many 
a fanciful device fell athwart the snow-white alabaster 
columns. The same strange bewitching harmony seemed to 
haunt this sumptuous apartment. Flowers and fruits vied 
with each other for the palm, whether the sense of sight, or 
taste, or scent, were most to be desired. The musical 
fountain, too, still threw its various coloured spray into the 
jasper basin. And Edna, also, like the maid of Susa, felt 
that strange, quiet, dreamy bliss creepover her, which is ever 
attendant upon such harmonious delight. If that former 
beauty of the harem embodied in herself everything that 
was beautiful around^ the fruit looking more delicate and 
tempting, and the flowers smelling sweeter by her presence ; 
how much more must the reflective beauty of Edna have 
shed a glory until now unknown within that enchanted hall. 

Though impressed, even against her will, by the natural 
and artificial charms of the place, yet Edna fought stren- 
uously against the wonder-working spell — closing her eyes 
against it — ^and giving herself up for a brief space to an 
agony of despair. 

The dressers of the harem had decked her out in a similar 
costume to that which the maid of Susa was attired in, 
which pleased the eye of Assur better than any other. The 
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diamond- studded belt which clasped her waist, was a zone of 
inexpressible charm, and round as the spheres. The puqile 
tunic, the wide Persian trousers, and the gold and silver 
embroidered slippers became her surpassingly well. Her 
rich brown hair, gently waving as a summer sea, was caught 
behind in a golden fillet, and then flowed down in one rich 
flood beneath her waist Only exchange those tears of hers 
for smiles and dimples, then Edna had been, indeed, the 
very queen — the goddess of love. 

This was to be a high festival with Assur — a kind of 
dedicatory service to Ishtar,* queen of heaven— of Edna 
herself. Some hours would yet intervene before the star of 
the goddess of love rose in all its Eastern splendour to 
adorn the heavens— till then, it would be imfitting for the 
mystical rites of that banquet of love which Assur was pre- 
paring to celebrate his good fortune, to commence. 

All that imagination could picture or embody was to be 
represented by emblem and figure, free, indeed, from aught 
that was gross — only it was idolatrous— emblematically ex- 
pressive of those unspeakable fancies which haunt the brain 
relative to a state of blissful joy. Incense, and fruits, and 
flowers, and lustral rites, ceremonies of dark significance, 
and holy fire, the mazy dance, and music and singing, ead& 
and all were to lend some enchantment and grace to this 
dedicatory service of Ishtar, in which Edna was the central 
figure, or earthly emblem of the goddess. 

Assur, himself decked out in festive robes, was now- 
ushered into the hall where Edna still hid her face in an- 
guish, by a bevy of tripping maids, each like a ray of sun- 
shine, or those rosy fingered hours 

"Begot 
In Jove's sweet paradise of day and night.** 

Long had she thus been bent in sorrowful contemplation of 
all the cruel persecution she had endured from this man, who 
at last, had prevailed over every obstacle, and made her the 
slave of his proud will ; at a time, too, when her enthusiastic 
soul was kindled with a divine joy, and when the realization 
of all her bright hopes was on the point of fulfilment So 
sudden and stupifying was this last calamity to her that for 

•Venus. 

Q « 
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a, time she was left almost without the povver of consecii* 
tivcly thinking out what had happened. She remembered 
the tuneful chant, and the holy dance, and the sacred rap- 
ture anticipatory of that after time when the hills around Jeru- 
salem should witness many such festive scenes ; then her 
memory failed her — a sudden snap, as it were, broke off the 
tale of joy in its very midst, and she only awoke to con- 
sciousness again to find herself the prisoner of Assur. Be- 
tween these two points was a dark gulf of forgetfulness, 
which only threw the festivity of the one scene, and the 
utter hopelessness of the other, into stronger and more 
prominent outline. Yet, even amidst her despair, when suf- 
fering from the deepest anguish on account of her ruined 
hopes, a light seemed to shine in the darkness, and a far-off 
whisper seemed to reach her soul, that indeed she should — as 
Baltassar had told her — ^return to Jerusalem and weep over it 

Assur respected her sorrow, and after dismissing those 
who had accompanied him into the apartment, went softly 
up to her side. For a moment or two he stood in motion- 
less wonder, as Edna, unheeding anything or anyone, still 
-sat in the same posture with her head bent over her knees, 
and her face buried in her hands. Not more wondrously 
beautiful was that alabaster column, suffused with rosy tints, 
than the fair skin which he now looked upon. The purple 
tunic which barely covered the shoulders and bust, disclosed 
to his rapturous gaze such symmetry of form as even his 
eyes were strangers to. The dimpled neck, seen through 
massive folds of lustrous brown hair, the rounded arms and 
soft white tapering hands, and then withal a touch of pity 
for the sorrow which he could not, at present,, alleviate, 
raised Assures love into something higher and nobler than he 
had heretofore been conscious of. 

" Edna,*' said he at length, lightly resting his hand upon 
her shoulder, " be thou my better self, my ministering angel 
of all good. Upbraid me not for using force. I knew too 
well, that any other means would fail. Thou art my queen, 
I could not let thee go. Ishtar, my goddess, I behold in 
thee. Thou art fairer than the lily — more blushing than the 
rose. As a ray of bright light amid surrounding gloom; 
and as a fair oasis in a sandy waste : so art thou, sweet 
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Edna, to my soul. Thy countenance, and the light sur- 
rounding thy brow, are dearer to me than heaven itself. 
How could 1 part with thee and say farewell for ever ? Life 
was yet too sweet with one remaining hope of winning 
thee. Lift up thine eyes, sweet girl, and let them smile for- 
giveness." Accompanying this last entreaty by gently rais- 
ing Edna's head, Assur received the solace he had prayed 
for. A commingled look of joy and sorrow shone in Edna's 
eyes. The priest felt himself forgiven, and was well nigh 
beside himself with delight. 

During all this delay many-tongued rumour had not been 
idle. The scene where the outrage happened, and the 
nature of the outrage itself, had been told, and retold, ex- 
aggerated and garbled, now made light of and now magnified, 
even beyond possibility. The companions of Edna, in the 
confusion and bewilderment of the moment, had flown 
hither and thither, each making all speed to reach her father's 
roof. Thus hours were wasted in calling a council of all 
those who were present, and ascertaining the exact nature of 
what had happened. The very least that could be made of 
the affair amounted to this : that a surprise had been made, 
and that Edna had been captured ; but who were the delin- 
quents not so much as a guess was ventured. 
. At length the evil and cruel tidings were borne to the 
ears of Casaphon, who hurried off at once to the spot, as 
if there, and there only, witnesses of the foul deed would 
be found. The exact spot where the dance was conducted was 
sho>vn to him, and he wandered round and round the place, 
as if in a magic circle, questioning every blade of grass, 
and following marks of heavier feet than maidens, till their 
prints were lost, but still returning again and again to take 
up some fresh clue. Justice, though, travels slowly, how- 
ever impatient Casaphon might be to punish the wrong-doer. 
A hundred times he put the same question to the com- 
panions of Edna, and a hundred times they pointed out the 
exact spot where they were when the surprise was made. 
There was not another question to ask, or an inch of ground 
to examine. Nature herself was dumb, offering no clue, 
and betraying no secret — yet Casaphon was held spell-bound 
* — he could not leave the place. That here, or nowhere, 
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would be found the due, impressed him more and more, 
the longer he remained. Retracing his steps to the same 
centre he extended his circle far beyond the limits of the 
space occupied by the dance — thus with each successive 
effort widening the scope : until were included clumps of 
trees and shrubs. Suddenly, and with a strange tremor 
passing over him, he discovered at a little distance a thicket 
closer woven than the rest, and though out 6f his regular 
beat he made at once straight for it A very short search, 
indeed, discovered to him the blood-stained corpse of 
Simeon, though still warm. How could that be accounted 
for — Edna captured and Simeon slain? Had he then 
fought in her defence ? Simeon was the tool of Assur — 
this much Casaphon had learnt from fklna, though she had 
never whispered to him, or, indeed, to any, the tale of Assur's 
treachery to herself — and was the priest implicated both in 
the murder and the abduction? The thought did not 
require a great amount of examination, for the one suggested 
the other. The first thing Casaphon now did was to fly with 
all haste to the palace and to procure the king's sanction to 
search Assures house, and to take with him a guard of 
soldiers to use force, if need be, for the purpose — wliich 
Cyrus, after hearing the facts, readily granted. 

But time was wearing, and the dedicatory rites which 
were to initiate Edna into the mysteries of love were to 
commence with the first appearance of Ishtar — the even- 
ing star. 

The glowing colours withm the hall where Assur and 
Edna were beguiling the time with mutual delights* were 
getting fainter and fainter. The golden hues were already 
changing into saffron. Impatiently did Assur go again and 
again to the window to draw aside the heavy curtains and 
watch for Ishtar's rising. 

In the mean time Casaphon was making all haste to 
rescue his loved one from the fate which he knew full well 
threatened her. Outriding the guard which accompanied 
him, he had to return again and again to urge them on. 
The swiftest pace seemed slow to him now. Upon every 
minute that rolled by, hung the innocence of his lost bride. 
He pictured to himself the eternal anguish that would fill 
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Edna's soul, should any violence be offered before her 
rescue could be made. 

As for Edna herself, she well knew that to appeal to 
Assures honour, was only to invite his ridicule — to beseech 
his pity to the extent of releasing her, was to ask him for 
something he had not in his possession to give— to remind 
him that the difference in their religion should be con- 
sidered just cause to separate them, if nothing else was, 
would be only to provoke a scoffing sneer. For the present 
she resolved to abandon herself to her cruel fate with the 
greatest appearance of goodwill possible. 

A quick glance of Edna's, unobserved by any — as Assur 
entered the hall where she was a prisoner — Hke a flash of 
lightning was attracted by one object only— a large brilliant 
emerald which blazed in the hilt of Assur's dagger, which 
wa8 as necessary an ornament to his person, as his girdle, 
or rings. She saw nothing else, and closed her eyes again 
quickly, still retaining that stooping posture. A jewel it was, 
of Assur's giving, that had betrayed her into that wicked 
delusion of practising sorcery — and ever since that fatal 
hour to all her peace, a sparkling jewel was to her as the 
flash from a demon's eye. That emerald in the dagger's 
hilt caught her attention when nothing else was seen ; and 
as she quickly hid her eyes again from the dreadful sight, a 
cold shudder ran over her whole frame. What was thought 
of in those few terrible moments remained locked up in 
Edna's own breast. Thus it was when Assur made appeal to 
her pity that she looked up into his face with that mingled 
expression of joy and sorrow. 

Assur lolled upon his golden couch caressing his beautiful 
captive, and Edna not only received his caresses but returned 
them — with a degree of warmth, too, that would hardly 
before have been deemed possible by so pure a maiden — 
especially to the man who had forcibly carried her off — ^but 
who was now throwing over her the beguilements of his 
studied art. 

With the gentlest and most persuasive manner Assur drew 
down Edna's face to his own, when she with a satisfied 
smile, implanted a warm kiss upon his lips. Assur had 
often had bright dreams of elysium. He now had foimd it 
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In the outer world nvight be tumult and strife and war, here 
was heaven. The dream of years was at last realized. His 
ideal of beauty and grace lay enfolded within his arms. The 
incarnation of that beautiful vision of bliss that had so 
long haunted him, now dazzled his eyes, and ravished his 
heart Was it all real, or only a vision still ? An ecstatic 
wave of divine pleasure passed over Assures brain, as he 
once more assured himself by a fonder embrace that he 
was under no hallucination. The fantasy of his waking 
dreams had become flesh and blood, and his head lay nest- 
ling on Edna's breast. 

Was Assur, then, so great a magician that he could be- 
guile into the warmest lover one who before both shunned 
and dreaded him ? Had those honeyed lips of his worked 
so sudden a spell that even Edna could not resist their 
charms — ^giving in at last with the best grace she could com- 
mand, like some beleagured city that finds further resistance 
only weakness and folly, and which, after all had been done 
that courage and skill could suggest, feels it no dishonour 
at last to surrender at discretion to the overwhelming decree 
of fate ? Was Edna really reduced to this state of com- 
pliance with adverse fortune as to question no longer the 
right or the wrong of any action of her life ? Had she even 
in this moment of bliss one fond regret for Casaphon, her 
most faithful lover ? Did a thought ever flash across her 
mind that it had been better for her if she had even broken 
her vow by accepting honourable marriage, than thus violate 
the laws both of virtue and religion? Indeed, did she 
think of any thing, or any one, save only the delights 
which surrounded her — and the voluptuary reclining upon 
her breast ? 

Yes, amid all this pleasure and brilliancy, a cloud would 
now and again pass over Edna's beautiful brow, like the 
shadow of an angel's wing, still hovering near, as if unwilling 
to leave her yet. 

These flitting shadows did not escape Assur, who, it could 
hardly be said, was displeased to see them, for it added 
piquancy to his love thus to offer some more tender caress, 
or kiss away the gloom. And then, too, it was more natural 
that Edna should have yjst some lingering regrets, and some 
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brooding thougfats, for had not force been used upon lier ? 
An entirely tame submission would have been distasteful to 
Assur. Some little show of rebellion lent an extra charm to 
the captive. These clouds that now and then visited £dna*s 
brow were sufficient to stir the tide of love, and render it the 
sweeter, and more enjoyable. 

'' Dost thou, indeed, love me so much ? " asked Edna, 
looking steadily into Assiur's eyes. 

" Cans't thou measure the ocean ? *' 

" It is very deep." 

" Cans't thou weigh the hills ? * 

** They are too vast" 

" Cans't thou reach up to heaven ?'* 

" It is too high." 

** And yet,*' answered Assur, with an earnest gaze — " it 
were easier to do all these than reckon up my love for 
thee." 

A low, musical chant, sung by female voices, now floated 
into the apartment where Assur and Edna appeared to be 
sipping the nectarine pleasures of passionate love. It 
sounded as if nature were whispering her good-night into the 
lovers' ears. Assur started up and ran to the window, for 
the music was the signal that heralded the rising of Ishtar. 
The beautiful, soft, tender light which was already trembling 
up>on the horizon, was hailed by the priest with an exclama- 
tion of joy*. The mystical blending of day and night was 
but the emblem which those rites of Ishtar would presently 
celebrate, in the union of two souls — in which the passage 
to Elisium would be bridged over with the joys vouchsafed 
to them by the fair goddess-queen of heaven. 

With a countenance almost beaming with celestial joy, 
Assur relumed to the side of Edna to lead her away to the 
idolatrous service of Ishtar. But he now found her com- 
pletely changed. A sudden and violent agitation had seized 
her, and the colour went and came in her rounded cheeks 
•with every breath. 

" Why this sudden fear, my Edna ? " said Assur, in a 
gentle voice, at the same time bending over her, and kissing 
her brow. " The star has risen, and all the sacred rites are 
ready." 
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" N^t yet," faintly whispered Edna — ^and the priest, will- 
ing to indulge his beautiful captive, again reclined upon a 
cushitm at her side. 

Edna's eye had become fascinated by the sparkle of that 
emerald in the dagger*s hilt— but Assur was too infatuated 
with his delight to notice those furtive glances, or to enquire 
more closely the meaning of those shadows that flitted across 
her brow. 

" We but waste time," said Assur, allowing his fingers to 
wander through the rich, heavy locks of the captive ; ** the 
sacrifice is already upon the altar." 

In this awful crisis she had to choose between the sur- 
render of herself to a degrading idolatry and the slave of 
passion — or the committing of a deed whi'^h made her blood 
curdle to think of There was no time for delay, yet, with 
what sickening repugnance did she turn away from either 
alternative. But one or the other must be done, and quickly. 
Already were the fumes of incense offered upon the altar to 
the queen of heaven, in the adjoining court, filling the 
apartment, in which she still dallied with irresolution. The 
rites were prepared, and the chorus waited. Assur, too, 
bent over her in fond, amorous impatience — the emerald 
in his dagger glittering like the eye of a fiend inviting her 
to perform a deed of blood. The mad furies urged prompt- 
ness j but Edna's tender, susceptible nature pleaded delay. 
At length the resolve and .the act were the work of a mo- 
ment. She seemed fortified with a momentary daring 
amounting almost to ruthless frenzy. With a steady eye 
and a firm hand she snatched the dagger from the girdle and 
plunged it to the hilt in the priestly libertine's heart. 
Hastily drawing from his finger his signet ring, and covering 
his prostrate form with his mantle as if only recruiting for 
the pleasures awaiting him, she prepared to fly before alarm 
was raised. The sight of blood seemed to fill her with an 
almost frantic heroism. She looked the very genius of 
tragedy — terrible in her beauty — the avenger of her religion, 
and the protectress of her virtue. Drawing over her a long 
veil she now hurried away from the dreadful scene, showing 
the various guards Assur's signet ; who, though puzzled and 
astonished at her apparent flight, yet dare not question 
the authority of the ring. 
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The whole transaction seemed only the work of a mo- 
ment, so sudden and so tragic was the effect. In this 
state of frenzy she could hardly determine whether it 
was a horrid dream^ or raving madness from which she 
was suffering. 

She was not yet clear of those awful passages, which 
seemed to lead to the infernal regions, and the black dumb 
creatures that guarded them, appeared now like sentinels of 
the great arch fiend. Her step was becoming unsteady, and 
her brain reeled. Every thing was becoming indistinct, or 
whirling round with so dreadful a sensation that unless she 
gained the outer gate soon she must be irretrievably lost» 
The blood had left her cheeks, her teeth were clenched 
together, and her eyes glared with an unnatural brightness. 
Her consciousness and sense of life were fast deserting her^ 
still, on she rushed. To all intents and purposes she was 
an automaton, only acting a part necessary for her safety, 
while consciousness and reason had flown from her, so obli- 
vious had she become to every thing around her. A strange 
instinct within her was all that was left, which still urged her 
forward. But every moment was robbing her of her fastly- 
ebbing strength. A time would come when her almost 
paralysed limbs would refuse any longer the instinct that 
propelled them, nay, it had already come— the last physical 
effort was exhausted, and with a piercing cry she fell sense* 
less to the ground. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A FAIR PROSPECT. 

When Edna fell exhausted and senseless to the ground, it 
was not before she had safely passed the heavy portals of 
Assur's palace, and in sight of her lover, who was hastening 
to her rescue. For days after, she lay in an unconscious 
^tate, her life trembling, so to speak, on a pin's point, and 
racked with delirium and fever. But youth and a sound 
constitution prevailed over every misfortune, and once 
more her health was restored, though her cheeks lacked that 
rosy glow which lent such warmth to her former beauty. 

Since those days when Edna's inexperience and brimming 
youth led her a little astray, many adversities had rolled 
over her, each wave bearing with it some sediment from an 
evil and cruel world. Experience, as we say, had taught 
her many a sad lesson. That wisdom which Eve bought at 
so high a price — the knowledge of good and evil — must, 
sooner or later be purchased by her children — arid even 
as the fall was the price paid to win it, so now has experi- 
ence become the only condition — the stay and prop for 
steadfastness. They only who know where the pitfalls are may 
escape them. And, yet, that experience which is now the 
pride and crown of all wisdom, is itself nothing else than 
an evil. The very presumption of knowing what to avoid 
and what to desire, is a clear admission that we are as 
thoroughly acquainted with what is evil and pernicious, as 
we are with that which is wholesome and good ; but, unpal- 
atable as it may sound, even religion herself — the fairest 
of all the virtues — ^which infuses into the breast the noblest 
aspirations, and the warmest sympathies, is an insufficient 
substitute for experience. The harmlessness and innocence of 
the dove must be guarded by the serpent's wisdom. In other 
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.words, that very subtlety which beguiled innocence to itfs 
. fall must now be used as a weapon of defence for prevent- 
ing a further catastrophe. To learn wisdom when it is too- 
late is, alas ! the fate of too many. 

During those convalescent days when Edna was able tb- 
walk abroad again, Casaphon was her constant companion, 
steadpng her trembling limbs with his stout arm, aiid pour- 
ing into her afflicted heart the sweet consolation of religion 
and love. The name of Assur was now never mentioned, or 
. the dreadful necessity laid upon Edna to rid herself of himi. 
:A11 that was a dark dream df the past never to be remem- 
bered but with a shudder. The hope for that rest which she 
was to find in Zion became brighter and brighter as afflictionis- 
accuijiuljated upon her; and the advent of the Messiah 
looked forward to with such yearning as can only spring 
from a sorrowful heart. Now that the captivity was at aii 
end, all that she had hoped and prayed for would follow in 
4ue course. A new Eden would spring up in place of deso- 
lation, and tears wiped away from off all faces. Whatever 
£dna*s trials were, her hopes always led her away to some 
bright fature where all her loftiest aspirations would b6 
more than realised. 

In this dream of earthly bliss what can there be more 
calculated to enhance the beauty of the prospect than the 
presence and sympathy of one, whose sincerity and love 
have been fully tried— of one who has not defaced the fair 
image which a pure and artless childhood has conjured up 
as its ideal of true chivalry — of one, indeed^ who was child* 
hood's earliest dream, and first love. 

All this was Casaphon to Edna. 

Love and religion are fittest of all companions — the one 
is the complement of the other. To divorce them is not sa 
much an unrighteous act, as an impossible one. The very 
spirit of all that is noblest and best in our nature unites 
them together — the hope of heaven itself depends upon the 
union, since He who is Heaven, is Love also. 

Such were the commingled feelings of rapture which filled 
Edna's soul while leaning upon her lover's strong arm, and; 
listening to his cheerful record of those bright sunny days 
when, children together, they used to wander along the mu-' 
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sical stream of the winding Bendim^r, where everything was 
80 peaceful. How little, then, did they know of the great 
-world outside their own shut-in valley! Then Casaphon 
Tan over all those wonderful events one by one as they had 
happened, frequendy expressing his astonishment at the 
marvellous way in which eveiy thing seemed to have fallen 
into its proper place to work out the great design of provi- 
•dence. That first dashing encounter under the leadershqi 
of Cyrus, which opened hostilities between the Medo-Per- 
sian people and, so to speak, the whole world — the choice 
of Cyrus himself as leader of the Persian host — the great 
battle in front of the walls of Babylon — ^the fall of that 
mighty stronghold — the battle of Pasargadoe — ^the accession 
of Cyrus to the Persian throne — the release of the Jews. The 
whole seemed to pass before them like a grand panorama 
accompanied with strains of martial music. The smallest 
incidents seemed necessary for perfecting the entire plan — 
no haphazard medley — it was all design — a perfect pattern 
had been weaved by the coiu-se of events, all of which ripened 
towards the consummation of the desire of Israel. Then 
Casaphon recalled to Edna the strain of her own song, and 
that day when he first heard her sing it, how it sounded in 
his ears like the voice of prophecy. He lingered, too, with 
a lover's fondness to describe the sweet recollections of that 
song, and all the accompanying charms of the singer — how 
he could see her still bending over the harp, and holding 
converse^ as it were, with the music which she drew from 
its tuneful strings, which breathed of happier times. 

Edna's heart was full. She looked up into her lovefs 
eyes with such tender love that Casaphon could refrain no 
longer. He had, with Spartan severity, up to now, forborne 
again to press his suit, but now the time seemed fitting, and 
Edna herself to desire it. Edna clasped her lover's arm 
more tightly, and a great tear rolled down her fair cheek. 
For a moment or two she was silent, as if afraid to utter 
any decision one way or the other. AH the strength of her 
old love was revived in her, and she clung to Casaphon's 
arm as if to those bright, sunny recollections of their early 
happiness. Then with that self-sacrifice of a noble nature, 
she reminded her lover that she could never consent to 
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remain in a strange land when freedom was given her to 
return to her own loved country. " But you," said she, " why 
should you sacrifice all the emoluments, honour, and fame 
which await you here at the hands of Cyrus ? " 

** Speak not to me of sacrifice, my Edna," returned Casa- 
phon, " The heaviest sacrifice that could be asked of me I 
would readily make to win thy hand. Do'st thou remember 
the narrative of the Moabitish woman which thou thyself 
did'stread to me the other day?" 

" Yes," replied Edna meekly, her conscience smiting her 
somewhat for having read that story with an express design 
of testing Casaphon's constancy to berself — ^though he, 
with a lover*s dullness, had not, at the time, understood its 
drift 

*' In Ruth's own language, Edna," continued Casaphon, 
** I now plead my cause — * Intreat me not to leave thee, or 
to return from following after thee ; for whither thou goest, 
I will go ; and where thou lodgest I will lodge : thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God, my God.' '•' 

Their joy was complete — sanctified, too, with that heavenly 
unction which makes love sublime. Pure love like this is 
ever a veiled virgin in the soul of youth — its vague outlines 
discovering only to sense that rapturous dream of hidden 
beauty. 

Edna did not in so many words tell Casaphon that she 
was his for ever, but she gave him one of those soul glances, 
which speak more than can be expressed in words, and 
placed her hand in his as a tacit yielding up of herself to 
his protection and love. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

DISAPPOINTED HOPES. 

The second company of exiles, under the leadership of 
Ezra, mounted upon horses and camels, with thousands of 
asses for the old and the little -ones, were already outside 
the walls of the golden city, having taken their last farewell 
of their friends remaining behind, and were in pilgrimage 
order, filling the air with their songs of praise to Him who 
had broken the chain of their captivity. 

As before stated, the time of year was spring, and it was 
spring-time, too, in their hearts. The fresh young blossoms 
of pink and white covering the trees with blushing beauty, 
were not more prophetic of a rich harvest, than were the 
budding hopes of those happy pilgrims. The winter of their 
sorrows had passed, and a new life was opening out before 
them, full of lofty hope, pious yearning, and patriotic 
devotion. 

It may be taken for granted that amid all this joy Casa-' 
phon and Edna were not the least happy. With all their 
spiritual culture and religious training, they were, yet, both 
essentially children of nature — rejoicing in every aspect of 
nature's varied charms, and alien in soul or desire to nothing 
that was common to nature. Especially true to nature had 
Edna been in the varied changes of light and shade that 
had passed over her. The quiet serenity of her valle-y-home 
was not to last for ever. Ignorance, however viewed, can- 
not be deemed a blesshig. Had she remained a simple 
dweller amid those quiet scenes where even the distant hum 
of the great outer world was never heard, she would, indeed, 
have missed a thousand heart-aches and unspeakable woes, 
but she would also have gone down to the grave with a nar- 
row and insufficient knowledge of the world she was leaving. 
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She would have looked upon its sorrows from an unnatural 
and Pharisaical stand-point, sentencing the unfortunate with 
an unjust, inhuman, and altogether unchristlike judgment 
By the sorrows which she herself had passed through she 
had been taught to make a broad, sympathetic allowance for 
others. As for the glad ones of the earth, she begrudged 
them not a grain of their joy ; for those who may be happjr, 
and are not, deserve to be miserable. Arrogance and pride, 
as well as humility, she had learnt how to estimate at their 
full value, for had she not seen the great ones brought low, 
and the humble exalted. She had known cares and perse- 
cutions sharper and deeper than most, but then she had 
known brighter joys also. If her bright outlook upon life 
had been too often sunned with the unreal halo of a vision- 
ary, still it had been to her a Pisgah height from which a 
fairer prospect was viewed than ever came within the range 
of commoner souls. She had had terrible experience of the 
world as it is, which had furnished her with abundant know- 
ledge for picturing to herself what it might be. If many 
circumstances in life had produced cloud and storm, many, 
too, had been the harbingers of fine weather when Ae sun 
shone brightly, and every thing looked very good. The 
happiness which was now brimming her cup over was worth 
a good deal of disappointment and sorrow. If Edna her- 
self had been promised — if she could have passed her time 
over again — an immunity from all the trials which she had 
suffered at the expense of the pleasures she had enjoyed, she 
would not have hesitated a moment to choose over again her 
sorrows, that with them might come those heaven-lit plea- 
sures which shine brightest when clouds are lifting, and 
clear blue continents of hope are beginning to dimple nature 
again with smiles and sunshine. She, indeed, was willing 
to part with none of her sorrows at the expense of her joys. 
If those periods of brightness and beauty could have lasted, 
not even heaven itself would have been left to be desired. 
But such happiness on earth was not natural to earth, where 
with revolving night and day, there was as much darkness 
as sunshine. All her hopes and fears had only made her 
love Casaphon the more. Her love was the deeper rooted 
for the winds that^had rocked it — the storms that had 
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passed over it — and the sweet sunshine that had poured 
down upon it. Each separately and alone would not have 
made it what it was, but collectively, made it perfect. This 
love of Casaphon's and Edna's was no ephemeral plant that 
blooms only for a day, and then withers — it was as deep 
rooted in their natures as their very life and breath — vir- 
tually they were one in every asphration and desire, as 
Casaphon himself had said when pleading his love — 
" There is unity in our hopes and fears ; our joys and 
sorrows." 

A short stay was made at Palmyra, that glorious oasis in 
the midst of the desert, with its groves of palms and spark- 
ling streams, which lies about midway between the Euphrates 
and the Lebanon ; but the impatient pilgrims soon again 
pushed forward with the song — " Our feet shall stand 
within thy gates, O Jerusalem," and at length they viewed 
in the distance the snowy ridges of Lebanon, and by and by 
the rich plains of Coele-Syria and Damascus were passed 
through. Edna's enthusiasm was now at its height. She 
kissed the simplest flowers of her native land with satisfied 
rapture — 

" And the dear turf with tears of joy bedewed." 

In all this Casaphon was a silent but joyful witness. 
Edna's joys were his own. He, himself, wrapped up in the 
enthusiasm of his bride, hailed the sacred hills with all her 
transport and gladness. Her home, henceforth, was to be 
his home — ^her people, his people. Only the marriage cere- 
mony was now wanting to graft him in upon the true vine, 
when he would be consecrated in heart and feeling a son of 
Abraham. 

It had been Edna's wish that their betrothal should not 
be brought before the elders, to receive their blessing, until 
their feet rested upon the holy hill of Zion itself, when— with 
that sunny anticipation which gilded all her outlooks upon 
the future— white age and gleeful youth would assemble 
together at the marriage festival to give their welcome to her 
manly spouse. 

Suddenly they came upon the site \yhere the renowned 
city of David once stood, and Casaphon could hardly be- 
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lieve it possible that the heap of ruins before him could 
ever have been the inspiration of Israel's noblest poetry, for 
there were neither towers nor walls left by which to recog- 
nise it, nor pillars, nor portico remaining of that holy temple 
which filled every Jew's heart with such sacred pleasure. 

They now stood upon the slope of Olivet, from whence 
every hill and valley could be distinctly seen. There was 
Mount Moriah, the site of Solomon's temple, now stripped 
of its beauty, and its declivities covered with the splendid 
blocks of stone and carved marble which once built up — ^if 
small in comparison to those of Thebes — the most beautiful 
temple in the world. Not one stone was left standing upon 
another. On the other side of the valley was Mount Zion, 
no longer a stronghold for anything but unclean things. 
The valleys of Hinnom and Kedron, which encircled like a 
zone the three hills whereon Jerusalem stood, were full of 
the wreck of the city. Siloam's well was polluted, and every 
thing wore a withered, blasted aspect " Our feet shaU 
stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem," was but a dream of the 
past 

There were no gates left ; there was no Jerusalem, only 
the hideous, fleshless skeleton of what had been. The boast 
that Jerusalem was the pupil of the world's eye, and the holy 
temple, the image within it, was only a national conceit, 
doomed like many others of the same class to be dissipated 
by the winnowing fan of time. Only the hollow, staring 
socket remained — the pupil was plucked out^ and Ichabod 
writ over it. 

The predictions of Jeremiah had been fearfully verified. 
Jerusalem was but a vast heap of rubbish, a den for dragons. 
Nothing had been respected. Even the dead had not been 
suffered to lie in peace. The bones of the Kings of Judah 
that had rested for centuries were uncoffined, and strewn 
about among the dust and rubbish that lay around, and their 
sepulchres broken down, and mingling with the royal 
remains were the ** bones of the priests, and the bones of 
the prophets, and the bones of the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem." Every thing which man could do had been done 
to wipe out the remembrance of the Jews from being a 
nation. 
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The returned exiles crowded the slopes of Olivet, and 
lifted up their voices, and wept over the ruined city. 
Edna could only murmur to herself — " Our holy and our 
beautiful house, where our fathers praised Thee, is burned 
up with fire, and all our pleasant things are laid waste/' 

Yet here, amid all this wreck and ruin, the tenderest 
affections of Israel loved to hover. Here all the traditions 
of their marvellous history concentred. The strongest 
yearning of their heart was, that here they might lie down 
and be at rest amid the sacred dust of their forefathers. 
Here, and here only, was the highest inspiration to be found. 
And here, above all other places, was God to be met with, 
and his blessings pre-eminently enjoyed. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

FURTHER DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

Love, religion, and war alike, have their periods of elation, 
when they are buoyed up as on eagles' wings ; when nothing, 
for the moment, intercepts victory — dims the heavenly 
spark which bums within the soul — or draws a veil over the 
sunny haze which envelopes the imagination. A continual 
triumph, though, would be as enervating to the manly 
warrior, as unalloyed joy would be to the lover, or an un- 
broken ecstasy to the saint. The earth would become en- 
feebled under an eternal summer — it needs the boreal blast, 
and the nipping frost, as well as the dancing sunshine. We, 
too, naturally as well as spiritually, are to a far greater 
extent than we are prone to imagine, of the earth, earthy. 
That which invigorates nature invigorates man. He could 
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not afford to part with his sorrows. They are frequently the 
best part of him. Till he has known sorrow, he has known 
nothing. It corrects many fallacies, and dispels many illu- 
sions. It gives a keener relish for joy, as well as a greater 
breadth for sympathy. It is the condenser, so to speak, of 
man's moral nature, as the arctic cold is to the exhausted 
currents which pass through it. Only the poor, puny exist- 
ences of earth, that have no very high appreciation either of 
pleasure or pain, sink under, and are. conquered by ungenial 
circumstances. Those who can breast the storm are the 
better for it, and even derive a lusty pleasure in battling 
against it. 

Edna, certainly could not complain of being too great a 
favourite with fortune, or of being unhealthily pampered by 
too great a run of easy prosperity. But she had learnt to 
face trouble with a womanly fortitude, and if at last she sank 
tinder it, she was willing to bow her head to the inevitable, 
and meet death with a smile. 

Sorrow, with all its other uses, finds out its true friends. 
Through every change of fortune Casaphon had never for- 
saken his first love. He passed, as it were, through the fire 
without the smell of burning upon him. With all the 
trophies of war, in which not the least dazzling were the 
captive women that fell to the lot of the conquerors, the 
lustre of his one bright hope was never dimmed by even a 
temporary dalliance with any meaner affection. The 
memory of Edna ever lived fresh in his heart of hearts, and 
hers was an image that effaced every other of smaller worth. 
Heaven by many adversities had made them wondrously 
fitted for each other. Casaphon was the prop of the vine. 
He, too, so to speak, was now covered with its graceful 
beauty. A beautiful nimbus of spiritual grace, and natural 
love surrounded both in an unbroken circle. They received 
strength from each other. The spiritual was made more 
beautiful by that which was natural, and the natural ennobled 
by the spiritual. They were not angels, or beings of another 
mould to those around them — they were man and woman 
— but they were the highest type of each. They were fit 
companions for each other for life or death. 

This last joy, which was the brightest and fullest, was- 
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doomed, like many previous ones, to be of short duration. 
Abijah, the father of Simeon, was a fly in the ointment 
Moreover, Abijah was a power in the State. And further, 
Abijah had religious scruples. It was whispered abroad that 
Abijah did not look with a friendly eye upon this uncircum- 
cised Persian, who had come to Zion to claim the hand of 
one of their fairest daughters. Abijah was guided in his 
opinion by much meditation and consultation, too, of the 
word of God. He studied carefully the sacred pages 
to gather from their teaching if such a marriage as that 
between Casaphon and Edna would be acceptable in the 
sight of heaven. With great wrestling and prayer he came 
to a decision upon the matter. It was a decision adverse 
to the happiness of the two attached lovers and friends. 

Edna, whose nerves had never entirely recovered the 
shock they had received upon that terrible night in Assur's 
palace, was in no fit state to have her nervous system again 
made the toy of suspense. The lost colour, which supreme 
joy and the satisfaction of all her hopes had wooed back 
to her fair cheeks, again forsook them. She could have 
endured death, but now, after so many weeks of confident 
hope, she could not part with her lover. Yet it must be a 
matter for the elders of Israel to settle amongst them. She 
could not gainsay whatever they might decide — only— to 
frustrate her hopes now would be to add the last straw which 
would break her heart. 

Abijah was not such a monster as to be devoid of pity. 
He pitied his beautiful kinswoman in something the same 
way that a man might be said to pity a victim that he was 
murdering for a judicial reason. He pitied while he slew. 
He was of the sect of the Pharisees — a priest of spotless 
fame, upon whose white robe no earthly stain — save that 
of a reprobate son — ^rested. The judgment of such a man 
has great weight with his fellows. It is never questioned 
how much brain he has to guide his judgment. A divine 
intuition is supposed to dwell within him which supplies all 
mental defects. And then, too, such men impose upon 
their fellows by the constancy of their opinions, which stick 
to them like " bark to a tree," and which they are likely 
never to change, being impervious to the force of reason ; 
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and unequal themselves— mentally unequal — to use for their 
guidance the deductions of a higher reason than the lowest 
intellects are gifted with. These men wrest portions of 
scripture to damn their fellows with the most profound 
sincerity imaginable, thinking that they are doing God a 
service. They disconnect circumstances and events from 
causes, and visit punishments and anathemas upon the 
righteous because they themselves are unable to comprehend 
the truth. 

Still, perhaps Abijah was very much what circumstances 
had made him in common with all his race, " To Abraham 
and his seed were the promises made. He saith not. And 
to seeds, as of many." This exclusiveness of God's sacred 
blessings upon the Hebrew race was a strange prejudice in 
the heart of every Jew, and never stronger than immediately 
after their return from the Babylonian captivity. It arose 
from a good and consciencious motive, namely, to keep 
their hearts from being led astray by the idolatrous practices 
of the surrounding heathen world. Though it prevented 
them from falling again into idolatory, yet it brought upon 
them many other evils which it would have been well to 
avoid, namely, religious pharisaism, deep-rooted bigotry, 
and spiritual pride. What was not Jewish was heathenish. 
Such overweening conceit imposed upon them its own 
troubles. Strangers to the stock of Abraham were not likely 
to consent with amiable submission to stand outside the pale 
of heaven's favour to which they were relegated by these 
especial sons of God — and hence that bitter hatred which 
sprung up between the Jews and all other peoples, and the 
persecutions which for centuries attended them. 

The first whisper of Abijah's religious scruples regarding 
her marriage filled Edna's breast with feverish suspense. 
Her happiness and peace fluttered in her breast like a spirit, 
ready at the first signal, to fly away. While the sentence 
was pending which was to bring joy, or sorrow — life, or 
death — the two lovers were never separated. When words 
were weak, and their hearts too full for utterance, then Edna 
made her harp whisper what they could not express, and the 
two wept and smiled as it listed. Edna had looked forward 
to life with a new hope, but if disappointment must come^ 
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then to die in his presence whom she loved better than life, 
would be sweet 

Holding Casaphon's hand within her own warm dasp, 
and leaning her head upon his shoulder, she expressed her 
wonder at the constancy of his love. " Very pleasant," said 
she, " hast thou been unto me : thy love to me has been 
wonderful." 

So thought Edna, though Casaphon saw nothing wonder- 
ful in it On the contrary, he thought that if a peerless 
beauty, adorned with every natural and spiritual grace, is 
not an object for admiration and love, then what in the 
whole circle of the universe can call forth those feelings ? 

On the day when the elders of Israel met together to give 
judgment, Casaphon himself was permitted to speak in his 
own cause. With his short tunic and girdle, and tight pan- 
taloons, (for he had affected the garb of a Syrian shepherd, 
which showed off his fine proportions to perfection,) he 
looked the very picture of a man ; and in his bronzed features, 
which were something more than handsome, could be dis- 
tinctly read the proud nobility of his souL His manly, yet 
becoming boldness, in the midst of those venerable fathers, 
won for him, before a word was spoken, the sympathy and 
love of more than one old heart. As with Edna, so with 
her lover, all that was worth living for on earth was in the 
keeping of that venerable assembly. Happiness or misery 
— life or death, would proceed from their judgment. 

Old Eleazar, who knew the worth of Casaphon better 
than any other present, first rose to give his testimony. 
Leaning upon his staff — his long white beard covering his 
breast like a drift of snow — the venerable old man pleaded 
with all the kindness of his nature for his young friend. 
Though, from his blindness, he could not see the havoc 
which suspense was working upon Edna's health, yet he was 
sensitively aware how great her anxiety was till this question 
was settled, which added tremulous fervour to his words. 
The tears rolled down his beautiful old face, which wore the 
peculiar, wistful expression of the blind, and which seemed 
to plead his cause with as much, or more earnestness than 
his words. With that irrelevancy so common to the aged, 
old Eleazar pleaded not with an advocate's cunning. His 
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lieart was full of affection for the young man before them, 
whom he had dandled upon his knee in infancy, and who 
^om that day to the present had lived in all good report 
among his brethren. What connection there was between 
Casaphonand Ephraim, oldEleazardid not know, excepting 
that the touching words of the prophet seemed to supply 
liim with a closing sentence in advocating the cause of the 
young Peisian. " Is Ephraim," said he, " my dear son ? is 
he a pleasant child ? for since I spake against him, I do 
-earnestly remember him still : tiierefore my bowels are 
troubled for him ; I will surely have mercy upon him, saith 
the Lord." 

Old Eleazar resumed his seat and covered his face with 
liis mantle, to ask a blessing upon the words he had uttered. 
•Casaphon was deeply moved by his old friend's kindly affec- 
tion for him, and trusted not himself to raise his eyes from 
the ground. The prince of the captivity — ^nor even the high 
priest himself — offered no objection to the union. The 
•suspense on Casaphon's brow began to lighten, and hope 
-seemed to be rising before him on golden wings, when 
Abijah, with the portentous solemnity of such natures, 
beckoned on them to give audience. There was instantly a 
l)reathless silence. Abijah, with trembling but sonorous 
Toice, ran rapidly through the whole history of the Jews, 
throwing up into telling prominence all the evils that had 
attended their race by the idolatrous practices they had 
contracted from forming alliances with the heathen, and the 
terrible judgments of God that had followed swiftly upon 
them for such sin. " When Israel came out of Egjrpt," said 
Jie, " because Zimri took unto himself Cozbi, the Midianitish 
woman, did not the Lord afflict them with a great plague ? 
which was only stayed when Phinheas, the son of Eleazar — 
the son of Aaron the priest, thrust them through with a 
•dart — and shall we, who have but just returned out of cap- 
tivity from the land of Assyria, commit before the Lord a 
like trespass? Consider, O ye elders of Israel, how ye 
provoke the anger of the Lord in this matter ? " 

Abijah sat down amid as ominous a silence as that which 
filled the place when he first beckoned for audience. The 
liead of evexy elder was bowed down upon his breast Not 
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one of them dared now to rise in defence of his opinion 
after such a picture of the consequences had been painted 
by Abijah. At length Casaphon arose with a grand, erect 
figure, and glanced around him to see if he could gather 
from the majority of faces that intelligent S3rmpathy which 
he Still hoped would work in his favour. A few furtive 
glances were thrown towards him, though none, at first, 
dared to meet his full gaze. Old Eleazar could not control 
his grief, but mufiled his sobs in the folds of his mantle. 
Casaphon spoke with calmness and deliberation. He 
pointed out to them that by his mother's side Jewish blood 
ran in his veins — how his hopes and sympathies were all 
in unison with the Hebrew race. He then ran over tlie 
early friendship between Edna and himself, and the many 
favours that Baltassar, their great countryman, had conferred 
upon him. How he had learnt at Edna's feet to cast in his 
lot with his mother's kinsfolk, and to expect like them the 
coming of the great Messiah. How God had sanctified the 
union of Edna and himself by raising their aspirations- 
towards one hope, and blending all their joys and sorrows- 
into the mould of one common religious faith. How Edna 
had inspired and elevated his patriotism — and how willingly 
he had fought, with but one grand aim, in view — the res- 
toration of Israel. Then gradually warming in enthusiastic 
earnestness, he pleaded his love for Edna with all that manly 
devotion of a true noble soul, that not one, now, among; 
those venerable fathers — save Abijah only — was bowed 
down. They had gradually raised themselves to look upon 
this noble young man who could plead the cause of love 
with such manly devotion. They looked upon him, and 
they loved him. Casaphon was conscious of his power, and 
inspiring his tongue with fresh eloquence, by keeping the 
image of Edna in his mind's eye, he spoke of all her charms- 
— the sorrows she had passed through — the service she had 
been to Israel — and the noble piety of her soul. Then,, 
with a faltering voice, he spoke of her affection for himself, 
and pleaded that the word of old Eleazar should be taken 
as a bond of his honesty of heart. Closing his address he, 
like Abijah had done, supported his appeal by reference to- 
holy writ. ** Was not Ruth," said he, " a Moabitish woman?*. 
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and yet it pleased God to make her the mother of Obed, 
who was the father of Jesse, the father of David. Out of 
this stranger's loins sprang your royal house ; and from the 
same line, the great one whose advent you all are waiting 
for as the^consummation of all that is good and holy, shall 
arise." 

Casaphon sat down, and a strange, inarticulate murmur 
of assent seemed to fill the place. He had pleaded his 
case both eloquently and well. That he should succeed in 
his quest was to him a matter of tramendous importance. 
No natural impulse or emotion had been forgotten — no 
manly argument left out He was not pleading for some- 
thing which he had only a dim hope of securing — the prize 
was within his grasp, it was his own, and its price was above 
rubies. Abijah, from the beginning to the close of Casa- 
phon's appeal, had never raised his bending posture. He 
wasf proof against the charmer charm he never so sweetly. 
His reason was his slave, not his master, or tutor. The 
decision he had formed was derived from and strengthened 
by the divine oracle. Reason had neither part nor lot in this- 
matter. Blind bigotry was the deity they should bow down 
before, and worship. Abijah, still persistently turning away 
from Casaphon, cast a withering glance on all the elders, 
and rent his mantle in twain — " I am free," said he, " from 
the judgment of this assembly— see ye to it." Having thus 
delivered himself he left his brethren to settle the matter as 
best they chose. 

Casaphon's eloquence was dimmed, or forgotten, amid 
the cloud of angry displeasure mantling in the visage of that 
just man. Not a few of the elders reproved themselves for 
being so easily led away by the guile of the tempter, whilst 
others, though they inwardly felt a secret conviction that 
the common instincts ofnature within them bent in sympathy 
towards Casaphon, yet openly dare not confess that con- 
viction, lest it might, peradventure, betray in them some lurk- 
ing tendency either to heresy, or a failing judgment. The 
world often condemns Avhere it would otherwise acquit, were 
it not for want of confidence in its own better judgment. 
And so with these elders, they almost accused themselves 
of ungodliness because they did not feel the same righteous 
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anger that filled Abijah's breast — for was not he a burning 
light amongst them ? As touching the law, was not he 
blameless? If the vote could have been put when 
Casaphon was standing up in their midst and pleading his 
case with such force and reason — receiving at the same time 
the approval of Abijah, who was the least fit amongst them to 
come to a proper decision — not pne dissenting voice would 
have been raised. But matters stood differently now. 
Amidst the most anxious and breathless suspense Casaphon 
awaited the result of the vote. Though it seemed an age 
till the time, the moment of doom came at last. One 
solitary voice only had turned the scales. But then it had 
turned them adversely to all those hopes. Edna, by the 
Toice of the elders, was to be plucked from his embrace. 
Many an old furrowed cheek was moistened by hot tears of 
love and pity when they beheld the blanched cheeks of 
•Casaphon when the bolt struck him. That light which had 
always seemed to shine around him, had disappeared. His 
voice suddenly became husky, and he could barely totter to 
the door, so unsteady were his trembling limbs. 

The Sanhedrim had opened and closed its doors for the 
first time after the return of the captivity from Babylon, and 
liad allowed itself to be swayed by the soulless counsel of a 
well-meaning but intellectually shallow and bigoted man, 
mistaking his fervid denunciations for the tender, all-loving 
will of heaven. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE LAST EMBRACE. 

The marks which that ruthless judgment had left upon 
Casaphon were quite prophetic enough to Edna, before a 
word was spoken, to indicate the turn which matters had 
taken. Casaphon went silently up to her, and kissed her 
brow. For a little space she asked no questions, indeed, 
she was unable to do so. In her endeavour to control her 
tears, the muscles of her face quivered with emotion. But 
the dumb sorrow of her lover was more overpowering than 
if he had been more demonstrative. She was obliged ta 
hide her face quickly, and quietly sobbed away the first 
passion of her grief. At length Casaphon spoke — " Is the 
judgment of the Sanhedrim," said he, " to prevail, Edna, 
over every natural affection ?'* 

" It must be so," sobbed Edna. 

But though Casaphon felt a secret conviction that it 
would be imwise for Edna, in spite of that judgment, to 
refuse to be governed by it, yet, the natural man within him 
could not forego^ the temptation of pleading with her to do 
so. He did not,' however, painfully press his request, seeing 
that Edna would never be guilty of setting at naught the 
voice of the elders. 

Edna, who had at length overcome her emotion, pointed 
out to her lover the life-long regret that such contempt 
for authority would be to them. If they could not receive 
the sanction of the Sanhedrim, then better — a thousand 
times better — submit to their fate, however cruel and crush- 
ing it might be. " To make a sacrifice for a good cause," 
said she, " will be more than made up to us by one who 
judges not with man's judgment. Let our will, Casaphon," 
she continued, " through every dispensation of life be His, 
It will try our faith in His goodness, and test to the extreme 
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verge our own self-command, but let the promises of God 
be our stay and support— and let us not follow the example 
of less than the greatest. The pride, you know, Casaphon, 
of a noble Persian, is self-mastery — that, too, is the highest 
teaching of the Hebrew bible. Let us vie with each other 
in fulfiUing all that is required of us, then He who ruleth in 
the heavens will not be unmindful of the spirit in which we 
submit to the laws of man. They may, indeed, be mis- 
taken, nay, my own judgment tells me that they are mis- 
taken, still, they are the powers which be, and it is best for 
us to respect them. With me, indeed, it will be but a short 
struggle, but you, Casaphon—" But Edna had again to cover 
her face, and allow overwhelming sorrow to have its way. 
Death, she knew was very near to herself, but her lover was 
in robust health, and this heavy disappointment to him 
would be a life-long sorrow. It was no conceit on her part 
to picture to herself Casaphon's misery unbrightened by the 
•sweet hope of one day making her his bride. She felt all his 
loneliness of soul when she would have passed away. The 
prospect seemed so terrible — so barren and hopeless, that 
she could not endure the thought. 

Casaphon, forgetting his own sorrow, as upon that day 
when he made so passionate an appeal to Edna, now, also, 
thought only of alleviating and soothing her anguish. He 
took her hand in his, and caressed it with that old fondness 
and love, which of itself roused many a sweet recollection* 
He promised to be ruled by her counsel, bowing to the 
judgment of man that he might receive that heavenly 
reward which they would share together where no less 
judgment than God's own would ever be imposed upon 
them. 

Unenviable as such benefactors may be, yet, these 
Abijah's have their uses — they lift nobler and better men 
than themselves to a higher level — exalt them above the 
storms and sorrows of earth, and teach them to seek rather 
an eternal than a temporary peace. 

No surer test could have tried the nobility of Edna's soul 
than this adverse judgment of the elders. Her love for 
Casaphon had become a part of her being. Almost with 
the same sacred anticipation she had yearned for him as for 
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the advent of the Messiah him^^elf. In his passion Casaphon 
had avowed that Edna was his inspiration, his nobler self, 
his higher life — all this was Casaphon to Ivdna. The world 
was the brighter and the heavens above the more promising 
for that sweet friendship and love of Casaphon's. Thus, to 
submit to the will of fallible men tried to its very depths her 
loyalty to heaven. The acuteness of her feeling, and the 
depth of her attachment to Casaphon, need not be pointed 
out. Sufficient has been shown to prove how natural all the 
impulses of her soul were, and how swayed her whole being 
was under the full tide of her emotions. But she could rise 
above herself, and guide by a bright intelligence and a 
firm will, the raging of the storm. Wreck and havoc 
it might and did make, but the pilot which guided her 
through it all, was a calm reflective judgment ^ 

Passionate love is no defect, nay, it is a truly noble im- 
pulse if, existing along with it there be that higher spiritual 
authority within reach, which may act as a check upon its 
less governable instinct. Even as Assur himself proved — 
the purest and noblest love was that in which all the 
several parts of our nature played their part — and where 
none infringed upon the right or prerogative of the other. 
The spiritual being above the natural, should use that 
authority which its more exalted natuie demanded of it. 

All Edna's life seemed to be lived over again through 
those few last days of it — its anxieties — its yearnings — its 
aspirations — its hopes— its joys — its sorrows. Almost every- 
phase of happiness or misery had been crowded into those 
few fleeting hours that yet remained of a troubled life. 
The aspirations of a pure mind, and the undimmed hope of 
a religious one— which had never failed her even when light 
and hope seemed extinguished by the darkness of the pros- 
pect — still hailed her onwards to fresh peaks of bright- 
ness. The instinct was as strong in her as ever, nay, ten- 
fold stronger, clearer, and more glorious. As time, with all 
its necessary troubles and anxieties was ebbing to its close, 
so all her sorrows, too, like a cloud were rolling away, 
and the heavens were opening. What to the strong, healthy 
body, when the impulses of nature were yet great forces 
within her, had been so enchantingly beautifud, now, as 
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those forces became weaker, and her whole being became 
more ethereal and spiritual^ shone with double glory. 
Heavenly hope grew brighter and fuller, as earthly hope 
vanished away. If, before, the effulgent beauty of the soul 
lit up her face, like the altar lights at midnight in some holy 
fane, casting a glow upon the windows, the light, now, was 
like the altar fire itself. No shadows, now, stole over 
the brightness. Her sofl, tender brown eyes, too, sparkled 
with a strange lustre. 

A clever limner can easily place upon canvas for us the 
picture of despair. A lowered countenance— a dejected 
eye — hollow, sunken cheeks — and a collapse, as it were, of 
every function, would be a sufficiently accurate representation 
for his ideal of misery. To strip the same face — not 
another — of all its sorrows — to lift up the countenance, like 
the opening up of heaven, when the clouds are dispersed 
and the clear blue vault is unflecked to its very summit — to 
change the dejected eye into, rather a spirit than an organ, 
full of exultant beauty — to give to the sunken cheek a 
peculiar glory of its own — and to fill out and strengthen 
every line to its proper fullness and beauty, would 
require the skilful hand of the greatest master of the craft. 
So bright and so beautiful did Edna's face now seem. 
Casaphon almost forgot his sorrow in contemplating its 
glory, as if he were looking upon the face of an angel. 

In the prospect before her, Edna could now afford to 
look upon every thing that had passed as stepping-stones to 
her higher and nobler self. As stage after stage had been 
reached upon the road, so now she could see how her aspi- 
rations had been elevated, and her soul purified from many 
an illusion — and now when she had left behind her almost 
every human failing, her hope was brightened, and her 
desire quickened for a far nobler nature, and a diviner light, 
than any that had yet illumined her soul. She stood, as it 
were, on tiptoe, to reach the crown. 

Though Edna herself did not think that her end was so 
near, yet those around her were convinced that it was so. 
Old Eleazar sat and caressed her hand, and listened to 
her conversation for hours together. He could not mark 
the expression of her face, but he could hear in her voice 
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the sound of a spirit bidding her come away. Every day 
Casaphon was by her side. Abijah did not forbid him 
that delight. Never once did he refer to the judgment of 
the Sanhedrim, lest in so doing, he might throw reproach 
upon it, and cause Edna a pang of regret. 

At length the last day came, and the last visit was made. 
Edna seemed unchanged, and when Casaphon entered she 
was indulging in one of those beautiful reveries of hers 
upon the harp. Casaphon, as upon another day in the 
home of Babylon, when he found Edna singing to herself, 
so now he stood and listened, hardly daring to breathe lest 
he should break the spell. Presently Edna raised her 
head and caught her lover's earnest gaze, and beckoned 
him to her with a smile. She seemed to derive wonderful 
satisfaction to-day in reviving the memory of all those 
happy times which they had spent together in childhood. 
For the time being she seemed to lose sight of the future 
in the remembrance of those hours of peace, and childish 
purity spent in the companionship of her lover. 

The sun was declining in the west. The atmosphere 

quivered with a golden haze, flooding the hills around 

Jerusalem with its glory. A divine ecstasy seemed to tremble 

around. Edna gazed upon the passing glory as she had 

never done before ; all the effulgent beauty of heaven seemed 

to rest upon her brow. Just when the glory seemed at its 

height she turned to Casaphon and fell upon his neck, 

whispering in his ear, " The sorrows and disappointments of 

earth pursue us no further than the grave — O Casaphon, 

how bright and beautiful heaven is ! " Casaphon suddenly 

felt the weight of Edna's body upon him. It was her lifeless 

form. With the bright sunshine her soul passed away from 

earth. 

******* 

It only remains to add that Casaphon, unable, after the 
death of Edna, to remain in Jerusalem, returned again to 
Babylon in time to gain an appointment in the army that 
Cyrus was then sending out against the republic of Lycia, 
and fell a victim to over-daring in front of the battle. 

THE END. 
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